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VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA 


is  the  CHEAPEST 
and  the  BEST. 


Tune  15.  IQOO. 
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•'WHERE'S    HIS    HEAD?' 


PERFECTION 

Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


The  WILLIAMS' TYPEWRITER 

Troojiship   "Aberdeen," 
Dear  Sir,  Port  Melbourne,  Nov.  8,  1899. 

I  have  to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent  writing  machine 
supplied  to  our  detachment ;  its  compactness  and  strength  make  it 
specially  suitable  for  use  on  active  service.  The  work  is  most  satis- 
factory and  all  our  detachment  orders  are  being  type-written. — Yours 
truly,  J.  G.  LEGGE,  Captain  N.  8.  Wales  Infantry. 

Mr.  Hockaday,  the  Williams'  Typewriter  Agency,  Sydney. 

The  WILLIAMS'  was   used   by  the  British  forces   throughout  the 

Chitral  campaign  and  by  General  Miles  during  the  Cuban  campaign. 

Over  80  Williams'  machines  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy.      The  large 

P.  and  0.  Boats  are  equipped  with  the  Williams'. 


Williams'  Typewriter  Agency,  89  Pitt  St-  Sydney. 


Printeil  by  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  for  the  Review  Printing-  Compiny  Proprietary  Limited,  and  PubUshed  by 
T.  bhaw  Pitchett  (or  the  l;e\iew  of  Reviews  Proprietary  Limited,  at  107-9  yueen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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JAMS,     '^ 
JELLIES  *!iB 


^     SAUCES, 


**^?VHI'rjB>  <S^V\rAJV»»  BI«A.2VI> 

Made    from    the    Choicest    of    Australia's    Truits 


Tl)e    t^^b    or) 


A^k your  Glocer 
^or    bl)eir). 


H 


a  Ye  r)o  ohJ^^r. 


Try  Mac.  Robertson's  '^Pruit 

Table  Jelly  Crystals"  sold  by 

all  Storekeepers. 


.^'■^^3^' 


Chocolatlep,  Confectioner  and  Jam  Manufacturer. 
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^^'^''^r^'  '-y-^M  i- 


buUer,-  Some  people  are  born  lucky. 


^/._/V, 


"  Puck."] 


[New  York. 


'WHERE  IS  PRETORIA?" 


♦♦♦»♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦»»»< 


Patent  Adjustable 
Saucer  Attachment 


IT    IS    SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 

FOB 

GARDEN  PARTIES, 

PICNICS, 

ON   BOARD   SHIP, 

HOSPITALS,  &c. 


CAKE,    TOAST    OR    BISCUIT    REST. 


ii»K<ieoo»>ii«:i 


The  admirable  attachment  is  suitable 
to  any  size  Saucer,  entirely  obviating 
the  use  of  the  extra  plate  when  serving 
the  Morning  Coffee,  Light  Refresh- 
ments,    Afternoon  Tea,   &c. 


F.  LASSETTER  &.  CO.,  Agents. 


For  mutual  advantzkse  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tne  Keview  ur  ><eviews> 
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There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 

Wilson's  sr  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
nformatlon  and  book  of  letters  from  many  users  free 
^  James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

Wl  fMnt  tT«r7  pnrobMer  of  ooi  BLEOTRIO  BELTS  and 
▲PPLIAMOBa  a  trial  •(  Thiity  Dayi  before  payment, 
wUah  la  tallr  explained  In  our  "ELEOTBIO  ERA."     Onr 

■leotrlo  Belti  wlU  oure  all 
NBRTOU8  and  other  DIS- 
EASES la  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  tc  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  llarvellous  Eleotrta 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothiDg 
current  th%t  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  tbioaKhC  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  RikE'UBEB,weKiTe 
a  written  guarantee  with  eaoh 
Eleotrlo  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  It  it  does 
not  we  wUI  promptly  rctom 
the  fall  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exaatly  what  we  say, 
and  do  preotsaly  what  we 
promise. 

ROnOB.— 'Before  purohaslngr  we  prefer  that   yn    send 
ior  omi  "  ILBOTRIO  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  irM),  tifiag 
WoMtnMam*  tt  dWerent  appllaneas  tor  BOTH  SSZlU,  also 
nBrmf  OITT  whloh  wUl  ooBTlaoe  the  meet  wsptloaL 
Admlh*— 

Qermati  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

•a  BLIZABBTH   aTllHT,  SYDSiav.    « 


PALING'S 


The  unprecedented  demand 
for  our  Musical  Goods  in 
all  parts  of  Australia 
is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the 
prices  are 
RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
No  Better. 


STEINWAY 
BRINSMEAD 
LIPP  -  - 
FEURICH  - 
UEBEL  - 
ERARD  - 
VICTOR  - 
BELLING  - 
ESTEY 


-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 
•  ORGANS 


ss* 


SEND     FOR 

CATALOGUES. 


(i3*      t^*      t^* 

VIOLINS 

MANDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 

And    EVERY   KNOWN 
Musical  Instrument. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd,,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  s 


BRISBANE  AND 
EWCASTI.E. 
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"  Wtstminster  Gazette.")  __        ^ 

THE  WAR  OFFICE  GENERAL  ACADEiNIY. 

Head   Master   (Lansdowne) :    "  Gatacre,   you  go    home;      Buller   and   Warren,    stand    111  the  comer. 

(Puzzle:    Where  is   Methuen?) 


DO    YOU    SUFFER    FROM 

NASAL  CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, 

OR    ANY 

NOSE,   THROAT   or 
EAR    TROUBLE  ? 

IF   SO,    you  will  find 

RAMEY^S 
MEDICATOR 

The  BEST  REMEDY  you 

can  obtain. 

Price  of  Medicator  (beautifully  nickelled)  and  four 
montlis'  Medicine,  only  10/-  (post  free). 

Pamphlet  free  on  request,  or  send  order  at  once.     Address  : 

HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO. 

23J    COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


^b^ 


■A't 


P. 


H.   STAPPERS 

(Late  Cutter  to  Buckley  &  Xunn), 

TAILOR    and 
LADIES' 


COSTUMIER, 

Victoria    Buildings 

(THIRD    FLOOR), 

80  SWANSTON  STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


A    FIRST-CL'SS    BUSINESS 
SUIT    FROM     £3    lOs. 


We  Make  a  SPECIALTY  of 


LADIES'    COSTUMES, 

TAILOR-MADE  from  £4  lOs. 
Perfect  Fit  and  Style  Guaranteed. 


7i- 


X 
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IVI E  MO  R  Y 


MEMORY  LESSONS 


Taught  by  Correspondence.    Easy  to  Learn. 

STJCCESS     CEKT^II^r. 

Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 


POPULAR    PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free. 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,    geography,    foreign 
languages,   chemistry,   physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
the  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 

The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes. 


PROF.  BROWN, 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS, 


EXTRACTS    FROn    TESTIHONIALS. 


IK 


J.  T.  GRESTY.  Esq.. 

Professor  of  Music,  Sydney  :- 


"  Having  now  thoroughly  teeted  your  System,  I  wish 
to  testify,  as  a  musician,  to  ita  great  worth,  both  Bcdemti- 
fically  and  practically.  .  .  It  nas  increased  my  natural 
memory  for  music  to  a  remarkable  degree.  To  mu«ic(Ll 
students  it  will  be  a  great  boon,  and  a  sure  stepping 
stone  to  success." 


Mr.  W.  LAKE. 

Student,  Hobart; — 


"  .  .  .  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  ita 
thorough  efficiency  and  sdmplicity.  By  its  aid  I  can 
now  do  with  ease  and  certainty  that  which  was  almost 
impossible.       I   find    it   a   wonderful  help    in   leamini; 

languages.     .     ." 


STEPHEN  R.  MILLER.  Esq.. 
Chief  Clerk. 
Government  Railway  Dept., 

Sydney  :- 


"  Having  completed  the  lesaoos  in  your  '  Memory 
System,'  1  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  its  simplicity  and  usefulness.  Your  nues  are  per- 
fectly natural,  and  tend  as  much  to  improve  an  oixiinary 
memory  as  to  cure  a  bad  one.  In  my  position  as  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Statistical  branch  of  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment I  have  great  scope  for  memory,  eepeciaJly  as  re- 
gards figures.*  In  this  particular  your  System  haa  been 
of  very  great  service  to  me,  and  it  only  require*  to 
be  known  to  be  largely  availed  of." 


It 
It 
% 


Jk 
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Kruger  Unearths  a  Fine  Nugget  from  the  Mines. 


"  The  Owl."]  [Capeto^ra. 

Policeman  John  Bull   (to  Ki-uger) :   "  It's  your  turn  next." 


►♦»»♦«♦»♦»♦•» 


J.-M.  MALLO 
CIGARS. 


PrcIIcr^s  Globe 

French  Wines. 


CX*"*!-* 


FINE    OLD 


SCOTCH,  i 


;  LITTHAUER  RUSSIAN  STOMACH  BITTERS 


ARE    OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    FIRST-CLASS    HOTELS. 


n  e»c  m 


m  ActHTS  FOB  AUSTRALASIA:  JULES    RENARD    &,    CO.   ; 
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Incomparable 


BULL 
WHISKEY, 


THE  .  . 


MOST     EXPENSIVE    and    PURE 

SCOTCH    WHISKEY 

on  the  Market. 


The  Incomparable  BULL  WHISKEY  is, 
says  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Beaney,  M.D.,  "the 
purest  liqueur  I  ever  tas  ed.  I  have  taken  it 
as  a  liqueur,  and  don't  like  to  weaken  its  fra- 
grance by  deducing." 


FANNY  CERITO 

CIGARS, 


THE 


BEST  and  Only  PURE    HAVANA. 


(^*       ti?*       t^*       t^*      V* 


ASK  FOR  THEM  AT  All  GOOD  TOBACCONISTS'. 


HENRY   BUCK  &  CO., 


Shirt,  Collar  and 

Pyjama 

Makers  to  Measure. 

l^^OLD  SHIRTS  RE-FITTED. 


Any  of  the  following  lines  posted 
free  on  receipt  of  remittance  : 

<Every  Sh'rt  own    make.) 


Dress  Shirts,  6s.  6d.  each 

Dress  Shirts,  8s.  6d,  each         

Soft-Fronted  Oxford  Shirts,  6s,  6d.  each      ... 

Soft-Fronted  Zephyr  Shirts,  7s.  6d.  each     ... 

Coloured  Front  and  Cuffs,  White  Long  Cloth 

Bodies,  a  very  special  line,  5s.  6d.  each     ... 


.3  Un  19s. 
3  for  '2os 
3  for  19s 
3  for  228 

3  for  16s. 


Send  for  our  Price  Lists  and  SeSf* 
IMeasurement  Forms. 


DEPOT  FOR  DR.  JAEGER'S 

PURE  WOOLLEN  UNDERWEAR 

Winter  Qualities  Just  Arrived. 

Jaeger  Guide  and  Price  List  posted  free  with  Samples 
of  Material. 


74    5WANSTON    ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Perfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

It  oontains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  any  other  injurious  Ohemioali.  H 
aats  Naturally,  Quickly  and  Effectively  in  restoring  the  OrirlDU 
Colour  to  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hftlr 
looka,  to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  if  trul/ 
•  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  charmed  with  the  effect  it  i(  havliic 
on  my  hair."  Another  lady  says :  "  Your  Naturaline  acts  like  nuifM 
on  the  hair,  and  oontains  none  o(  the  disagreeablenesi  of  elhar 
restorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  practical  advice  on  the  toMklBMll 
•(  your  hair  oommunioate  with  me. 

All  Parasitical  Diseases  treated  successfully. 
Price  per  bottle— 
MARVELLOUS  HAIB  *ESTORER,    4  oz.,  3/-;  6oz.,  4/-;  801.,  »/.| 
20  oz.,  10/6  ;  24  oz.,  12/6.     Postage,  6d.  on  small,  9d.  on  msdiai% 
and  1/-  on  large  bottle. 

KATURALINE,  6/6  per  large  bottle.    6d.  extra  tor  postage. 
All  Chemists,  and  from  Manufacturer. 


E.  HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialist,  193  Collins  St.,  Melbonrue, 


Opposite  Athenaeum. 
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A  NOBLE   COLLEGE   FOR   AUSTRALIAN   GIRLS. 


-scO-^Ooi^- 


Zbc  nftetboMst  ILabics'  CoUcijc.  Ibawtborn,  Die 


'EDUCATION     IS    AN     ATMOSPHERE,     A     DiSCIPLI^lE,     A     LIFE." 


Not  only  for  parents,  but  for  society  at  large, 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  serious  questions  is 
how  to  secure  for  girls  the  wisest  and  most  effi- 
cient training  possible.  A  girl's  school-time  is 
a  brief,  fixed  period,  every  hour  of  which  is  pre- 
cious. A  girl  who 
spends  a  year  at  an  in- 
ferior school,  or  under 
an  unwise  teacher,  will 
carry  the  scar  of  that 
disaster  through  her 
whole  life.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  for 
untrained  or  ill-trained 
girls.  To  put  a  daughter 
at  the  eai-liest  possible 
moment  under  the  hap- 
piest educational  condi- 
tions is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  duties  of  family 
life.  And  no  better  or 
more  efficient  institu- 
tion for  this  purpose  ex- 
ists throughout  Austral- 
asia than  the  Methodist 
Ladies'  College. 

I.— WHAT  THE 

COLLEGE    STANDS 

FOR. 

The  College  has  been 
built,  furnished,  and 
equipped  with  an  un- 
stinted  expenditure, 
both     of      money      and 

thought  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
girls  of  the  colonies  the  best  educational  op- 
portunities the  modern  world  can  supply.  It  is 
not  "  a  finishing  school,"  intended  to  put  a  venc^er 
on  mere  ignoi-ance.  No  blunder  is  more  disastrous 
than  that  of  putting  a  girl  for  the  first  years  of  her 
education  to  some  cheap  and  inferior  school,  or  of 


committing  her  to  the  very  limited  teaching  of  a 
governess.  The  earliest  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  stages  of  a  girl's  educational  course.  The 
'"oundption  of  the  whole  fabric  is  being  laid.  Good 
or   evil    habits   of   study   are   being   formed.       So 

the  Methodist  Ladies' 
College  is  a  college 
which  takes  girls  at  the 
tenderest  age,  trains 
them  wisely  from  the 
very  outset,  and  builds 
up  their  educaition  on  a 
scientific  and  uniform 
plan  throughout.  Its 
aim  is  to  train  the  char- 
acter as  well  as  to  de- 
velop the  intellect,  and 
to  put  character  and  in- 
tellect alike  under  the 
empire  of  Christian  mo- 
tives, and  so  evolve  a 
strong,  pure,  and  attrac- 
tive womanhood. 

U,— THE   SYSTEM  OF 
TEACHING. 

The    M.L.C.    is   not    a 
mere    "  cramming  "    in- 
stitution.   In  everything 
thoroughness    is    aimed 
at.    There  is  no  neglect 
of  the  average  girl  for 
the     sake     of     produc 
ins:       a       few       show 
pupils.       The  aim  is  to  make  the  most  of  every 
individual    student;    and   to   do   this   by   conscien- 
tious and  thorough  work.       Knowledge  is  always 
wrought  to  practical  ends. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  the  Methodist 
Ladies'  College  is  rational,  modern  and  scien- 
tific.      Its   course   begins   with   the   Kindergarten 


REV.  W.  H.  nTCHETT,  B.A.,' LL.D. 
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classes,  and  runs,  by  perfectly  graduated  steps, 
up  to  University  honours.  Amongst  the  special 
features  of  the  ordinary  course  are  the  employment 
of  the  Gouin  system  in  language-teaching,  and  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  literature  rather  than  as 
a  mere  chain  of  mechanical  exercises  in  grammar. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  method  is  shown  by  the 
happy  facility  in  clear  and  musical  English  at- 
tained by  the  students  of  the  College,  and  in  the 
marked  success  of  the  students  in  English  in  the 
University  examinations. 

On  the  scientific  side,  again,  the  teaching  is 
marked  by  signal  care  and  thoroughness.  The  re- 
cord of  University  successes  achieved  by  the  Col- 
lege is  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  high  quality  of  its 
teaching. 

To  quote  the  report  of  1898:  "  Though  the  Col- 
lege is  the  youngest  of  the  great  schools  of  ihe 
colonies,  yet  already  151  girls  from  its  classes  have 
passed  the  matriculation  examination,  taking  120 
honours,  including  three  exhibitions,  28  first-class, 
33  second-class,  and  16  third-class  honours.  Two 
of  its  students  have  taken  the  Master  of  Arts,  6 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  2  the  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine degree;  while  others  are  now  passing  thi'ough 
the  Arts  course  of  the  University."  These  figures,  of 
course,  represent  only  one  result  of  College  work; 
but  they  show  that  the  M.L.C.  is  making  a  noble 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Australia. 

Since  those  figures  were  published,  equally 
brilliant  educational  successes  have  been  won  by 
the  College.  Thus  in  the  matriculation  examina- 
tions of  last  year,  1839,  thirteen  candidates  passed 
out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  College,  with  an 
average  of  over  eight  passes  for  each  student.  In 
three  divisions  of  the  Honour  Lists — English, 
French  and  German,  and  Science — all  the  other 
girls*  schools  put  together  obtained  eight  first- 
classes.  The  Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained 
three,  including  the  first  place  in  English  and 
History,  and  one  of  the  only  two  first -classes 
awarded  in  Science. 

In  the  volume  and  quality  of  its  art-work,  it  may 
be  added,  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College  is  un- 
surpassed anywhere  in  Australasia. 

m— THE   TEACHING   STAFF. 

The  regular  Staff,  fully  employed  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  College,  consists  of  the  Head  Master. 
a  graduate  of  the  highest  University  standing,  and 
eleven  lady  teachers;  of  whom  four  are  University 
Honour  women,  holding  the  M.A.  degree,  and  all 
are  trained  teachers  of  the  highest  efliciency.  The 
Special  Staff  consists  of  Teachers  of  Music,  Art, 
Elocution,  Gymnastics,  &c.,  the  very  best  of  their 
class  to  be  found  in  Australasia. 


rV— SOCIAL    LIFE. 

For  resident  students,  in  addition  to  scholastic 
progress  the  two  ends  sought  are  the  discipline  of 
the  character  and  a  training  in  ladylike  habits  and 
accomplishments.  Great  importance,  therefore,  is 
attached  to  the  social  life  of  the  College.  It  is 
made  refined,  stimulating,  happy;  with  the  result 
that  the  years  of  college  training  for  a  girl  who 
has  resided  in  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College  are, 
almost  without  exception,  a  golden  stage  in  her 
life,  full  of  happy  memories  and  friendships.  Col- 
lege life,  indeed,  represents  a  happy  wedlock  be- 
twixt hard  work  and  cheerful  relaxation.  There 
are  social  evenings  amongst  the  girls  themselves; 
tea  parties  in  Liberty  Hall;  country  picnics  of  a 
semi-botanic   sort;    seaside   rambles,   &c. 

The  girls  of  the  College  come  from  refined  and 
happy  homes,  and  the  College  is  administered  so  as 
to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  the  children  of 
such  homes  can  wish.  A  trained  and  excellent 
staff  of  servants  is  kept;  an  exquisite  comfort  and 
cleanliness  is  maintained  throughout  the  College; 
a  professional  cook  is  employed,  and  the  dietary  is 
ample  and  varied. 

v.— RELIGIOUS    ATMOSPHERE. 

Girls  of  every  Church  are  entrusted  to  the  Metho- 
dist Ladies'  College,  and  the  trust  is  regarded  by 
the  College  authorities  as  one  of  great  sacredness 
and  honour.  Each  girl  attends  the  Church  to 
which  her  parents  belong,  and,  wherever  practi- 
cable, is  put  in  personal  relations  with  the  minister 
of  that  Church. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Hindley,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Kew,  conducts  a  confirmation  class  in  the  College. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Macouochie,  M.A.,  of  the  Hawthorn 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  girls.  There  is  a  large  and  very  ac- 
tive branch  of  the  Australasian  Students'  Chris- 
tian Union  in  the  College,  with  a  membership  of 
over  sixty.  Its  members  held  a  sale  of  gifts  in 
the  College  dining-hall  during  the  year,  and  raised 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  support  of  two  girls  in 
India  at  a  mission-school. 

The  aim  of  the  M.L.C,  in  brief,  is  to  train, 
after  a  Christian  ideal,  the  character  of  its  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  to  educate  their  brains. 

VI.— DEPARTMENT    FOR   SPECIAL 
STUDENTS. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  young  ladies 
Who  have  completed  the  ordinary  school  course, 
or  have  outgrown  the  ordinary  school  age,  or, 
from  the  state  of  their  health,  are  unable  to  bear 
the  full  strain  of  ordinary  school  work,  would  yet 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  College  life  and 
privileges,  if  special  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
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meet  their  wishes;  if,  for  example,  they  eouUl  be 
allowed  to  select  for  themselves  the  studies  they 
are  to  pursue,  and  were  permitted  a  larger  freedom 
as  to  their  hours  of  work  and  general  conditions  of 
life  than  is  either  possible  or  desirable  for  school 
girls  as  a  class.  To  meet  this  wish  there  has  been 
organised  what  may  be  described  as  an  extra- 
College  course,  reserved  for  special  students  only 

The  extra-College 
course  has  been 
framed  with  great 
care,  and  only  those 
are  recefved  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the 
College  authorities, 
can  be  prudently 
trusted  to  take  part 
in  the  life  of  the 
College,  and  yet  be 
free  from  the  close 
supervision  usually 
maintained.  A  draw- 
ing-room is  kept  for 
the  exclusive  use  of 
special  students,  and 
they  associate  on 
terras  of  friendship 
with  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  College. 
They  are  under  the 
general  supervision 
of  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent; but,  subject 
to  certain  general 
rules,  have  such  free- 
dom as  is  enjoyed  by 
the  elder  daughters  of 
an  orderlyhousehold. 

The  axtra-College 
course  consists  of — 
(1)  Accomplish- 
ments; (2)  Lan- 
guages and  Litera- 
ture; (3)  Science; 
(4)  Practical  Sub- 
jects. All  the  teach- 
ing resources  of  a 
great  city  are  prac- 
tically at  the  service 

of  special  students;  while  the  scholastic  at- 
mosphere, the  orderly  and  refined  life,  and  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  College  ensure  wise  direc- 
tion and  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  student  her- 
self. 

VII.— WHERE   OUR   GIRT.S    COME   FROM. 

There  is  a  remarkable  flov/  of  students  to  the 
Methodist    Ladies'    College    from  every  colony  in 
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Australasia,  a  result  due  to  the  reputation  for  care 
and  management,  purity  of  tone,  high  quality  of 
leaching,  and  the  perfect  comfort  of  its  domestic 
rirrangements  which  the  M.L.C.  enjoys.  A  few 
sentences  from  a  recent  report  may  be  quoted  as 
describing  the  position  and  success  of  the  College: 

Our  day  scholars  come  from  everj'  suburb  in  greater 
Melliouriio;    but  we   liavp  also  in  our  classes  girls  from 

New  South  Wales, 
from  South  Australia, 
from  Tasmania,  from 
Queensland  to  the  fur- 
thest north,  from  Wes- 
tern Australia,  and 
from  New  Zealand. 
Not  a  few  of  our  stu- 
dents, in  going 
home  for  the  Christ- 
mas hohdays  and  re- 
turning, travel  dis- 
tances ranging  from 
1,.500  to  3,500  miles.  In 
many  cases  families 
have  come  from  other 
colonies  and  taken  up 
their  residence  in  our 
neiglibourhood,  that 
their  daughters  might 
attend_  the  Methodist 
Ladies'  College.  These 
facts  eo  to  prove  that 
the  College  is  visible 
all  over  Australia.  It 
belongs  not  so  much  to 
Victoria  and  to  Mel- 
bourne as  to  every 
colony  and  every  capi- 
tal m   tiie  group. 

It  may  be  added 
that  the  Methodist 
Ladies"  College  of- 
fers special  advan- 
tages to  girls  from 
the  semi-tropical 
colonies.  The  change 
to  the  cooler  air  of 
Melbourne,  and  life 
under  the  orderly 
and  perfect  health- 
con^^ipns  of  the 
College,  nevter  fail  to 
put  new  vigour  into 
tli€  blood  and  a  new 
glow  upon  the 
cheeks  of  girls  who 
come  from  Northern, 
Western,  or  Central 
Australia. 


VIII.- WHAT    IS   SAID   ABOUT    THE 
COLLEGE. 

Almost  every  week  brings  to  the  College  letters 
of  thanks  from  grateful  parents,  or  from  old 
students,  expressing  the  warmest  admiration  for 
the  methods  of  the  College,  and  the  gentleness  and 
care  of  its  administration.  These  testimonies  are 
quite  spontaneous;   they  are  sent  with  no  idea  of 
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publication,    and    are    the    more   valued    for    this 
reason.      Here  are  some  samples: — 

What  Parents  Say. 

A  clergyman  from  the  extreme  North  writes:  — 

"  Tlie  gills  ^\  rite  in  the  most  enthusiastic  way  about 
the  College  and  their  teachers,  and  thankfully  tell  me 
how  verv  kind  and  helpful  the  teachers  are  to  them. 
All  this  "is  very  cheering  to  me.  The  College  is  large- 
minded  and  well  abreast  of  the  demands  of  the  times, 
and  you  will  have  a  very  considerable  number  of  young 
folk  "from  here.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  my 
sense  of  the  concessions  the  College  has  made  to  me  as 
a  clergyman  by  recommending  the  institu'rion  to  my 
friends  and  parishioners." 

The  Hon.  George  Graham,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Victoria),  says:  — 

"  ;My  daughter  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise 
of  all  the  teachers;  and  on  her  behalf,  and  on  behalf 
of  ]Mrs.  Graham,  I  have  again  to  tiiank  you,  and  trust 
the  Methodist  Ladies'  College  may  long  continue  to  be 
the  leading  ladies'  college  in  Australia." 

Professor  Gosman,  Hawthorn,  says:  — 
"  I  have  always  regarded  the  IMethodist  Ladies'  Col- 
lege, Hawthorn,  as  coming  nearest  to  what  I  think  an 
institution  should  be  than  any  other  wth  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  efficiently  taught, 
and  over  all  there  is  a  healthy  home  atmosphere,  in  whicb 
the  graces  of  womanhood  are  encouraged  and  cultivated. 
My  two  daughters  who  were  educated  there  have  grate- 
ful and.  pleasant  memories  of  the  College." 

A  lady  from  Western  Australia  writes:  — 
"  The  years  spent  at  the  College  have  been  ver>'  happy, 
as  well  as  most  profitable,  to  both  my  girls,  and  they  will 
always  look  back  with  gi-atitude  to  those  who  have  done 
so  much  to   make  them  so." 

A  lady  from  Northern  Queensland  writes:  — 
"  I  must  heartily  thank  you  for  the  care  and  atten- 
tion  you   have   shown   my   girl    since   she   has   been    at 
College.       I  shall  always  "feel  the  greatest  confidence  in 
recommending  others  to  send  their  children  to  you." 

The  Rev.  L.  Fison,  M.A.,  says:  — 

"The  building  itself  is  a  poem;  the  grounds  are  a 
delight  to  the  eve;  in  the  very  entrance-hall  one  finds 
oneself  in  the  niidst  of  an  art  picture;  the  magnificent 
dining-hall,  Avith  the  girls  seated  at  its  tallies,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  we  have  ever  beheld;  every- 
where utility  and  comfort  are   touched  with   grace.  ' 

George  Bell,  Esq.,  ex-Chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  (Victoria):  — 

"  My  daughters  enjoved  and  profited  by  their  school 
life  at  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College.  The  excellent 
teaching  in  all  branches,  the  high  tone  of  the  School, 
and  the  kindly  feeling  among  the  girls,  so  far  from 
destroying  the  home  life,  have  brightened  and  ennobled 
it,  beside  adding  to  its  usefulness.  I  can  add  no  higher 
praise." 

F.  H.  Dodgson,  Esq.  (who  came  from  Queens- 
land and  took  up  his  residence  in  Hawthorn,  in 
order  to  place  his  daughters  at  the  M.L.C.),  writes: 

"  We  came  a  long  distance,  and  made  great  sacrifices 
to  put  the  children  where  they  are;  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  repaid  by  the  great  educational  advantages  your 
College  offers.  "  Were  the  move  to  be  made  again  I 
would  make  it." 

A  parent  from  tropical  Queensland  writes: — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  my 
daughter.  She  arrived  safely  after  her  long  voyage, 
looking   the   picture   of    health    and    vigour.       She    has 


so  greatly  improved  in  the  two  years  she  has  been  at 
the  College  that  I  hardly  knew  her.  The  general  train- 
ing, as  well  as  the  education,  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value   to  her." 

A  parent  from  New  South  Wales  writes:  — 
"  We  are  very  well  pleased  with   our  girls,   and  our 
friends  are  asto'nished  with  their  improvement." 

What  Old  Students  Say. 

A  West  Australian  student  writes:  — 
"  I  am  very  sorrv  to  have  left  the  College,  and  can 
hardly  realise"  that  I  do  not  belong  there  any  more.  I 
have  been  verv  happy,  indeed,  during  my  stay  at  the 
dear  old  M.L.C.,  and  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  been 
there." 

An  "  old  girl  "  from  Western  Australia  writes:  — 

"  Tell  the  girls  I  vn&h  I  was  just  beginning  my  College 
life  again.  The  three  years  I  spent  there  will  rank 
among  the  happiest  years  of  my  life." 

A  Victorian  "old  girl"  writes:  — 

"  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  when  the  examina- 
tion results  came  out,  to  find  my  name  among  the 
successful  ones— this  not  so  much  for  myself  and  my 
own  people  as  for  the  sake  of  the  College,  and  the 
teachers,  who  always  seemed  so  pleased  and  willing  to 
give  me  help  when  I  had  run  into  what  seemed  to  me  a 
muddle.  The  College,  with  its  associations,  will  always 
be  dear  to  me.  The  three  years  which  I  spent  within 
the  College  walls  are  some  of  the  happiest  I  remember: 
partly,  I  suppose,  because  I  was  old  enough  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  not  only  my  studies,  but  also  the  friend- 
ship of  the  teachers.  As  tlie  8th  of  February  cornea 
nearer  I  sometimes  wish  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  old 
girls  returning,  although  I  feel  that  my  place  just  now 
is  at  home." 

What  the  Newspapers  Say. 

The  "Weekly  Advocate"   (Sydney)  says:  — 

"There  are  those  who  complain  that  so  elegant  an 
abode  as  the  Ladies'  College  unfits  some  of  the  girls 
for  a  contented  appreciation  of  their  own  homes,  but 
they  there  learn  how  to  make  home  brighter  by  the 
exercise  of  a  cultivated  taste,  and  I  have  myself  seen  at 
least  one  parsonage  where  the  mere  use  of  taste  and 
skill  had  given  it  a  distinctive  appearance,  the  original 
of  which  I  recognised  in  a  room  or  two  in  this  College." 

The  "  Spectator  "  says:  — 

"  The  Methodist  Ladies'  College  is  made  a  home  in 
every  sense — a  home  where  love  and  beauty  and  order 
reign.  Its  system  of  education  ministers  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  the  mind,  and  all  its  various  lines  con- 
verge upon  the  altar  of  the  home  on  which  the  sacred 
fire  is  ever  burning." 

The    "Methodist   Recorder"    (London)    says:  — 

"  The  ^Methodist  Ladies'  College  has  no  counterpart  in 

England." 

The  "  Westport  Times"    (N.Z.)    says:  — 

"  The  College  has  already  a  fine  record  of  honours. 
The  course  pursued  is  that  of  High  Schools,  but  extra 
subjects  such  as  photography,  shorthand,  swimming. 
&c.,  are  taught,  for  the  idea  followed  out  is  to  model 
the  life  as  well  as  the  mind.  Several  groups  of  Col- 
lege faces  adorn  this  little  book;  and  if  faces  speak, 
they  seem  to  tell  of  a  very  pleasant  social  life.  Every- 
thing both  within  and  without  the  College  appf^ars  cal- 
culated to  inculcate  that  indescribable  something  whici 
is  called  'taste.'  " 

The  "  New  Zealand  Times  "  says: — 

"  The  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  (and  even  from  Canada),  and,  if  faces  count  for 
anything,  much  of  the  intellect  and  beauty  of  our  fair 
colonial  cousins  seems  to  have  gra\ntated  to  Hawthorn 
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College.  The  institution  is  styled  '  An  Ideal  College 
for  Ladies,'  and  no  doubt  it  deserves  this  title,  but  it 
seems  equally  entitled  to  be  called  'A  College  of  Ideal 
Ladies.-  *' 

The  "  Otago  Daily  News"  says:  — 

"  The  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  Hawthorn,  Victoria, 
is  not  only  the  most  successtul,  but  is  the  best  con- 
ducted Educational  Institution  in  the  colonies  that  has 
been  brought  under  our  notice,  and  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  being  '  the  Queen  of  the  Austrahan 
Colleges.'  The  College  indeed  is  a  model  homei  for  the 
pupils,  in  which  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  are  studied 
and  well  proxaded  for,  apart  from  the  excellent  method 
of  instruction  adopted." 

The  "Young  Man"  (London)  says:  — 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of 
the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the 
world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven 
colonies.  The  gardens  and  grounds  in  summer  are  like 
a  fairy  vision;  the  art  studios,  drawing-rooms,  school- 
rooms, baths,  and  tennis  courts  combine  culture,  recrea- 
tion, and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort. 
Above  all,  religious  training  and  personal  sympathy  make 
the  College  a  truly  '  ideal  institution.'  " 

The  "  Kyneton  Observer"  says:  — 

"  The  Trustees  of  the  M.L.C.,  Hawthorn,  determined 
to  make  the  institution  under  their  charge  an  ideal 
College.  In  this  they  have  eminently  succeeded.  The  in- 
stitution in  all  respects  is  acknowledged  as  occupying  the 
pride  of  place  of  its  kind  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
We  know  no  better  institution."  > 

The  "  Broadford  Courier"  says:  — 

"  This  educational  institution  is  well  and  truly  named 
'  The  Ideal   College  for  Girls.'  " 

The  "  Richmond  Australian  "  says: — 

"  The  M.L.C.  has  well  earned  its  title  of  Queen  of 
Australian  Colleges." 

The  "Nhill  Free  Press"  says:  — 

"  The  institution  is  one  of  which  not  only  Victoria, 
but  the  continent,  may  be  proud.  It  ranks  with  any 
of  the  same  kind  in  England." 


The  "  Nagambie   Times"   says:  — 
'•■  The   M.L.C.   is  recognised   to  be   one   of  the   finest 
in  the  world." 

The  "Southern  Star"  (Leongatha)  says:  — 

"  One  of  the  very  best  institutions  in  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  if  not  the  whole  _  world,  for 
girls,  is  undoubtedly  the  M.L.C,  Hawthorn." 

The  "  Euroa  Advertiser"  says:  — 

"  The  College  is  conductedon  lines  which  have  gained 
it  a  pre-eminence  amongst  similar  institutions." 

The  "  Morwell  Gazette"  says:  — 

"As  eveiyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  education 
knows,  the  M.L.C.  is  the  premier  scholastic  institution  in 
Au.stralasia.  .  .  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  school 
which  has  risen  to  such  eminence  as  the  M.L.C.  must  be 
conducted  on  sound  principles,  and  be  governed  by  men 
and  women  who  are  in  the  front  rank  of  their  profes- 
sion." 

"  The  Christian  "  (London)  says:  — 

"  The  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  near  ^ielbourne,  has 
been  a  wonderful  success.  Everything  is  done  on 
sound  Christian  principles,  and  the  education  is  excel- 
lent. Girls  are  to  be  found  there  from  every  Austra- 
lian colony.  Cheerfulness,  brightness,  and  beauty  pre- 
vail." 

IX.— WHAT   IT    ALL    COST?. 

The  College  is  maintained  at  a  great  annual  cost, 
but  it  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profit.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  the  general  caus^ 
of  Christian  education  throughout  Australasia;  and 
its  fees  are  made  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the 
working  cost  of  a  great  institution.  Clever  and 
diligent  girls  are  aided  by  scholarships.  Half 
train  or  tram  fare  is  allowed  to  day  students  from 
other   suburbs. 

Girls  are  received  at  any  time,  and  fees  are 
charged  only  from  the  date  of  entrance. 


The  College  re°assembles  after  the  Midwinter  Holidays  on  July  24. 
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THE     HISTORY     OF     THE     MONTH. 


I.— WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


IMafeking 


The  colonies  have  never  before 
been  so  swept  and  shaken  by  a 
wave  of  sentiment  as  when 
the  news  came  of  the  re- 
hef  of  Mafeking.  The  actual  cable- 
gram, despatched  from  London  just  before 
midnight  on  May  i8,  consisted  of  three  words, 
'•  Mafeking  Relieved  Orderly " — the  term 
"  orderly  "  being  the  sign  that  the  message 
must  be  "  rushed."  That  tiny  cluster  of  syl- 
lables, flashed  through  the  sea  cables,  electri- 
fied tlie  colonies.  The  effect  was  instant,  uni- 
versal, amazing.  It  set  every  bell  ringing, 
every  flag  flying,  every  drum  beating.  All 
Australia  gave  itself  up  to  a  sort  of  intoxicated 
gladness.  The  streets  of  every  city  were  filled 
with  shouting  and  cheering  crowds.  The 
most  sober-minded  citizen  decorated  himself 
with  toy  flags  and  parti-coloured  ribbons,  and 
sang  and  shouted  himself  hoarse.  Then  it 
wns  found  that  exactly  the  same  effect  was 
produced  under  every  sky.  London  was 
Melbourne  writ  large ;  Sydney  was  like  Cal- 
cutta;  Auckland  like  Ottawa.       A  common 


Critic."] 


sentiment,  for  the  moment,  annihilated  space, 
and  made  geographical  distance  irrelevant 
The  unity  of  the  Empire  finds  expression  in 
many  ways ;  but  it  never  found  more  dramatic 
and  excited  expression  than  over  the  relief  of 
Mafeking.  That  little  South  African  hamlet 
somehow  proved  to  be,  for  one  brief  day,  the 
nerve  centre  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
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The     Australian     contingents     in 
Our        South  Africa  continue  to  win  the 
Soldiers     admiration     of     the     Empire     by 
their  pluck,  hardihood,  and  loyalty. 
Lord     Roberts     gives     them     every     oppor- 
tunity of  distinction.       Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  have  taken  part  in  every  import- 
ant engagement — in  the  relief  of  Mafeking,  in 
the  march  on  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  in 
the  stubborn  fighting  in   the  passes   of   the 
Drakensburg.       And    everybody,    from    the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
youngest      war      correspondent,      joins      to 
chant      a      sort      of      universal      hymn     of 
praise      in      honour      of      Australian      sol- 
diership.      Baden-Powell,       on       the       very 
day  when  Mafeking  was  relieved,  sent  a  run- 
ner with  a  message  of  thanks  for  the  services 
of  the   Queenslanders.       Lord   Roberts   has 
never  wearied  of  cabling  his  appreciation  of 
the  men  from  the  colonies.  The  British  Army 
in  South  Africa  at  the  present  moment  is  un- 
like any  other  army  previously  known  to  his- 
tory. It  is  not  an  army  of  mercenaries,  or  of 
professional  soldiers.   Every  third  man  in  it  is 
a  volunteer !    And  amongst  the  80,000  citizen 
soldiers    marching    and    fighting  under  Lord 
Roberts  none  have  borne   themselves   more 
gallantly,  or  won  higher  praise,  than  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders.       The  emergence 
of  the  colonial  soldier  the  Prince  of  Wales  de- 
scribed as   "  a   magnificent  spectacle."       "  I 
think,"  he  added,  "  it  has  taken  all  of  us  a 
little  by  surprise."'    Lord  Salisbury  added  sig- 
nificantly, "  It  has  taken  the  world  at  large 
much  more  by  surprise  "  ! 

The  lists  of    killed    and    wounded 

^^^*       amongst    the    Australian    contin- 

war  Costs  gents,  which  we  publish  elsewhere, 

show  how  much  the  war  costs  Aus- 
tralasia, not  merely  in  coin,  but  in  blood.  No 
one  grudges  that  cost.  It  is  part  of  the  price 
of  Empire.  It  is  our  tribute  to  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  cause  alike  of  justice  and  of 
civilisation.  But  there  is  another  price  the 
colonies  are  likely  to  pay,  which,  we  think, 
they  will  grudge.  They  do  not  wish  to  suffer 
a  permanent  loss  of  good  colonists.  We  have 
lent  our  soldiers  to  South  Africa.  They  are, 
physically,  the  pick  of  the  colonies — young. 


strong,  energetic,  ideal  colonists  in  every 
sense.  And  we  frankly  want  them  back  again, 
or  we  shall  be  for  a  generation 
the  poorer.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  a  general  conspiracy  to  keep  our  men. 
Mr.  Rhodes  hastened  back  from  London  the 
other  day,  the  publicly  stated  reason  being 
that  he  wanted  to  make  special  arrangements 
for  settling  members  of  the  Australian  regi- 
ments in  Rhodesia,  and  to  that  end  was  willing 
to  pay  a  generous  price.  The  "  Spectator  " 
and  other  influential  papers  are  urging  the 
policy  of  securing  soldier  settlers  for  South 
Africa.  Instead  of  paying  the  cost  of  taking 
an  Australian  back  to  Australia,  they  ask,  why 
not  pay  that  simi  to  fetch  his  wife  to  join  him ; 
give  him  a  sufficient  piece  of  land,  and  even 
pay  him  a  retaining  fee  as  a  soldier? 

This  is  all  very  well,  of  course,  for 

Australia   South    Africa,    which    would,    no 

Objects     (loubt,     be     served     by     having 

planted  in  it  a  garrison  of 
farmer-soldiers.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
plan  would  work  ill  for  these  colonies.  We 
should  lose  in  what  is  our  true  wealth — young 
men,  full  of  energy,  who  in  a  few  years  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  heads  of  families, 
successful  farmers,  prosperous  merchants.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  permanently  lose  such 
a  section  of  our  population.  On  our  merits, 
indeed,  we  ought  not  to  lose  them.  South 
Africa  can  offer  nothing  to  tempt  set- 
tlers from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We 
have  a  better  climate,  a  richer  soil,  greater 
mineral  wealth,  and  happier  social  condi- 
tions than  South  Africa  can  offer.  But  our 
young  men  are  tempted  by  the  glamour  of 
distance  and  adventure,  and  if  to  this  is  added 
the  bribes  of  an  Imperial  Treasury  and  the 
broad  and  costless  acres  of  Rhodesia,  these 
colonies  may  unfairly  be  plundered  of  their 
men.  The  stream  of  emigration  to  South 
Africa  is  just  now  of  unpleasant  volume,  and 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 


The 


The  federal  business,  at  the  mo- 
Federai      '"^"^  ^^  Write,  is  in  a  singularly 
Tangric      tangled  condition.  Clause  74  in  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  has  proved  to 
be  a  mere  storm-centre.  It  has  had  both  ill-luck 
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The  History  of  the  Month. 
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N.Z.  "Graphic."] 

LEFT  IN  CHARGE. 

"  Now,  Joseph,  be  a  good  boy  while  I'm  away;  keep  a   careful  eye  on  the  baby,  and  don't  play  with  the  fire." 
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and  had  handling;  and,  as  a  result,  a  nimbus 
of  nnsunderstanding,  and  of  the  bad  temper 
which  is  born  of  misunderstanding,  has  gath- 
ered nbout  it.  The  AustraHan  delegates  in 
London  stubbornly  opposed  an  amendment  of 
the  clause  which  the  colonies  generally  would 
have  accepted,  and  they  accepted  a  com- 
pronu'se  which  provokes  nothing  but  angry 
disgust  throughout  Australia.  The  Premiers 
accordingly  cabled  their  rejection  of  the 
clause  which  the  delegates  had  accepted, 
while  the  delegates  cabled  back  their  indigna- 
tion and  astonishment  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
Premiers ;  while  the  puzzled  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  please  everybody,  contem- 
plates the  whole  spectacle  with  bewildered 
eyes.  The  situation  may  be  laughable  but 
for  some  tragical  possibilities  which  lie  hidden 
under  it.  Queensland,  for  example,  notifies 
that  it  will  notacceptthe  new  clause  until  it  has 


been  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  that  colony  and  accepted  by  them.  The  dis- 
pute over  clause  74,  in  a  word,  may  have  the 
result  of  flinging  the  whole  question  of  Fede- 
ration afresh  into  the  cauldron  of  local  poli- 
tics, while  it  will  certainly  not  help  to  win 
votes  for  Federation  at  the  approaching  pleb- 
iscite in  Western  Australia. 

The  delegates  sent  to  London  to 
The  Root    ^yatch  over  the  Bill  are  able  and 

OT 

the  Trouble  honourable  men.  There  are  no  abler 
men,  in  fact,  in  Australasian  poli- 
tics. But,  with  the  best  of  motives,  they  have 
blundered,  and  blundered  badly.  They  seem, 
from  the  outside,  to  have  contemplated  the  Bill 
as  an  African  negro  does  his  fetish,  or  as  an 
early  Puritan,  who  believed  every  comma  in 
his  Bible  to  be  inspired,  might  regard  that 
sacred  book.    But  if  they  erred  in  a  too  super- 


"  Westminster    Gazette."] 


THE   FEDERAL  BILL. 

Br'er  Fox  plays  a  game  of  cards  with  Br'er  Kangaroo. 

"Your  lead,  I  think?" 

"  No,  I  think  it's  yours." 
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stitious  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Bill, 
they  blundered  still  more  completely  in  their 
judgment  as  to  Australian  sentiinent.  That 
sentiment  was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  ac- 
cepting Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendments  to 
clause  74,  with  the  promise  of  a  reconstituted 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire,  in  which  the 
colonies  would  find  representation.  The  dele- 
gates fought  most  strenuously  against  consti- 
tutional disputes  finding  their  way  to  the 
Privy  Council  under  any  pretext.  "'  If  we  can 
make  our  own  laws,"  they  argued,  "  we  can 
interpret  them."  Yet  the  case  of  Canada 
proves  that  it  is  an  enormous  gain  to  have  con- 
stitutional questions  settled  by  a  tribunal 
remote,  dispassionate,  and  of  august  authority. 
But  the  delegates,  who,  in  the  interests  of  "the 
whole  Bill,"  fought  against  an  amendment 
which  the  colonies  wished,  surrendered  their 
))rinciple  in  favour  of  an  amendment  which 
exasperates  all  Australia ! 

The  new  clause  has  every  sort  of 
,,_''''^®        vice.      It  is  a  bit  of  villainous  Eng- 

"Compro-  ... 

misc."  lish,  and  is  almost  as  unintelligible 
in  form  as  a  patch  of  half-defaced 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Where  it  is  in- 
telligible it  is  capable  of  several  meanings. 
When,  after  many  attempts,  its  purpose  is  at 
last  reached,  it  is  found  to  violate 
every  canon  of  wise  and  pure  states- 
manship. It  clothes  politicians  with  judi- 
cial functions,  and  makes  the  legal  rights 
of  a  priv^ate  citizen  dependent  on  the  vote  of  a 
Cabinet.  Chief-Justice  Way  ex[)ounds  the 
real  nature  of  the  '"  compromise  "  with  resist- 
less force : — 

_  Two  principles  lying  at  the  very  foundations  of  jus- 
tice are  transgressed  by  these  provisions.  First,  they 
reverse  the  rule  that  no  man  is  to  be  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  Secondly,  they  disregard  the  distinction  between 
executive  and  judicial  functions  recognised  in  all  civil- 
ised States.  "  Nothing,"  said  Blackstone  150  years  ago, 
and  the  same  is  equally  true  to-day,  "  Nothing  is  more 
to  be  avoided  in  a  free  Constitution  than  uniting  the 
provinces  of  a  Judge  and  a  Minister  of  State." 

If    such    a    clause    had    been     proposed    in 

the  Federal   Convention  it  would  have  been 

rejected  v'ith  emphasis;  or,  if  it  had  found  its 

way  into  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  the  Imperial 

Government  would  have  struck  it  out.       No 

one  in  Australia,  as  far  as  we  know,  defends 

the  clause — except  perhaps  Mr.  Symon,  Q.C., 

of  Adelaide.  Mr.  Svmon  is  an  honourable  man 


"  Westminster    Gazette."] 

IMPERIAL  EXPANSION. 
"What,   more  dinners!    It's  very  kind   of  them,   but 
if  it  goes  on  I  shall  never  be  able  to  jump  again." 

and  one  of  the  ablest  of  lawyers,  but  on  this 
whole  subject  he  speaks  and  writes  in  a  mys- 
terious whirlwind  of  anger  which  makes  cool 
judgment  impossible,  and  shuts  the  public  ear 
against  him. 


What 

Must  be 

Done 


It  is  impossible  that  the  so-called 
"  compromise  "  on  clause  74  can 
be  accepted.  The  federating  col- 
onies would  in  that  case  be  bound 
by  a  law  upon  which  they  have  never  been 
consulted,  to  which  they  have  never  given 
their  assent,  and  which  affronts  their  com- 
mon-sense. The  position  of  the  delegates  is 
cruel,  for  the  Premiers  at  first  endorsed  their 
acceptance  of  the  clause — its  cryptic  uninte!- 
ligibilitv  is  their  excuse — and  then  they  witb.- 
drew  their  endorsement,  and  notified  that 
they  must  either  have  the  clause  as  it  stood  in 
the  Bill  or  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  amend- 
ment. The  delegates,  in  a  word,  find  them- 
selves disavowed  by  their  principals,  and  this 
is  a  cruel  position.  Sir  William  Lyne,  indeed, 
holds  thev  have  brought  this  on  themselves ; 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  they  were  only 
agents,  and  acted  as  though  they  were  princi- 
pals !       Still,  they  have    been    placed    in    a 
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(rying  position.  But  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  cruelty  to  inflict  on  the  colonies  a  law 
which  shocks  them,  and  which,  by  the  opposi- 
tion it  kindles,  might  even  be  a  peril  to  Fede- 
ration. The  one  anxiety  of  the  Imperial 
Government  is  to  satisfy  Australian  sentiment. 
That  sentiment  is,  at  last,  definitely  known  to 
them,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  in  some  way 
it  will  be  satisfied. 


The 


As  we  go  to    press,    indeed,    the 
Latest      cables  bring  the  news  of  yet  an- 
settiement  Other  "'  Compromise."      The  right 
of   appeal   to   the    Privy   Council, 
where  a  constitutional  point  is  involved,  may 
— as  the  clause  now  runs — be  conceded,  at  its 
pleasure,  by  the  Australian  High  Court.     This 
is  an  improvement;  as,  at  least,  it  dismisses 
the  politician  from  the  judicial  process,  and 
the  clause    in  this,  its  latest,  form    will  pro- 
bably be  accepted  by  all  parties — if  only  be- 
cause there  is  no  time  for  anything  better. 
But  no  one  can  pretend  that  it  is  an  ideal  pro- 
vision.      The  clause  which  forbids  the  Privy 
Council  to  aiijudicate  on  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, unless  special  leave,  ad  hoc,  is  granted  by 
the  High  Court,  may  work  great  mischief.     If, 
in  an  ordinary  private  appeal  before  the  Privy 
Council,  a  constitutional    question    were    to 
emerge,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council 
would  suddenly  vanish !       It  would  have  no 
power  to  give  judgment.    Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
puts  his  finger  on  the  blot  when  he  says  :  "  The 
existence  of  two  final  courts  of  appeal,  having 
jurisdiction  with  regard  to  different  parts  of 
the  same  case,  is  unprecedented."       It  is  not 
worth  while,  however,  to  arrest  the  federating 
process  tor  the  sake  of  mending  this  blunder. 
It  can  be  mended  later,  by  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment itself. 

The  Federal  Enabling  Bill  has 
Western  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Australia    jn  W.A.,   and   the   plebiscite  will 

be  taken  on  July  31.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Sir  John  For- 
rest is  pleading  manfully  for  the  cause  of 
union.  Some  classes  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia are,  it  is  true,  opposed  to  Federa- 
tion; but  they  are  not  numerous.  It  is 
natural,  for  example,  that  those  whose  modest 


capital  is  invested  in  infant  industries  should 
fear  the  competition  of  4;he  other  colonies 
when  all  are  brought  under  a  common  tarifT. 
But  the  general  interests  of  the  colony  will 
gain  if  individuals  sufifer,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  abstract  political  sentiment  of  the 
colony  is  in  favour  of  Federation,  while  the 
mining  vote  will  be  cast  for  it  solid.  The  other 
colonies  rejoice  to  find  Western  Australia 
falling  into  line  with  them,  while,  incidentally, 
the  plebiscite  for  Federation  will  take  the 
bitterness  and  the  strength  out  of  the  demand 
for  Separation. 

The  cable  question,   like   that  of 

— -    ^  ^.       Federation,  is  in  an  almost  hope- 
The  Cables  *^ 

lessly  tangled  state,  and  illustrates 
the     mischiefs     of     divided     gov- 
ernments where  a  common   interest  is  con- 
cerned.      Three    colonies,    South     Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  have  made 
an  agreement  with  the  existing  cable  company 
which  gives  them  an  immediate  relief  in  rates. 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  N.S.W.  stand  Aloof, 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  Pacific  Cable  Scheme,  and 
because  they  believe  the  cheaper  rates  are  of- 
fered by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  new  cable  impossible, 
and   may  vanish  when   that  cable  has   been 
abandoned.       As  an  immediate  result,   mer- 
chants and  brokers  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
pay  is.  4d.  per  word  more  than  is  charged  in 
Adelaide  and  Perth.     There  are  unequal  rates, 
that  is,  over  Australia,  while  the  prospects  of 
the  new  cable,  which  is  to  be  British  through- 
out its  entire  length,  are  imperilled.  The  posi- 
tion, of  course,  is  absurd.      Federation,  when 
it  arrives,  will  end  this  trouble,  for  there  will 
be  only  one  Government,  instead  of  six,  to 
decide  the  whole  question.       The  cable  diffi- 
culty at  least  has  this  compensation :  it  shows 
what  unfederated  Australia  loses. 

The     W.A.      Cabinet     has     just 
Popular     emerged  from  a  simply  absurd  trial 
Scandal     for  alleged   "corruption,"   and   a 
number  of  other  political  crimes. 
Mr.  Robson,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  dur- 
ing its  last  Session   brought  a  number  of  spe- 
cific and   what   appeared   to   be   very   grave 
charges  against  Ministers.     They  were  "cor- 
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that   open   (BACK)   DOOR  POLICY  AGAIN. 
Mr.  Kjuger:   "  One  first  single  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  be  quick  about  it. 
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rupt  "  themselves,  and  the  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  others.  Some  honourable  members 
were  "  without  visible  means  of  support,"  and 
what  support  they  had  consisted — to  put  it 
bluntly — in  the  price  paid  for  their  votes.  Mr. 
Robson  complained  that  his  own  political  vir- 
tue had  been  subjected  to  assault.  Unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  made  to  bribe  him, 
&c.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  try  these 
charges.  The  evidence  was  taken  in  public 
and  proved  to  be  of  a  very  vague  and  unre- 
liable sort.  Mr.  Robson  himself  destroyed 
his  own  case.  He  explained  that  he  meant  to 
impute  "  nothing  dishonourable "  by  these 
charges.  They  were,  in  fact,  mere  flights  of 
angry  rhetoric.  He  did  not  mean  them  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Mr.  Robson  escaped  the 
formal  censure  of  the  House  by  resigning. 
He  asks  his  constituency  to  return  him  again 
to  Parliament,  and  thinks  this  will  sufficiently 
purge  him  from  blame  for  having  brought 
charges  against  his  fellow-members  which  he 
could  not  substantiate,  and  which  he  did  not, 
himself,  seriously  believe. 

The    New    South    Wales    Parlia- 

New        ment  is  in  session  again,  and  has 

South  Wales  found  a  new  Speaker  in  the  person 

of  Mr.  M'Court;  Sir  Joseph  Ab- 
bott, who  has  filled  the  chair  with  signal 
ability  for  ten  years,  having  resigned.  Mr. 
Reid  has  promptly  challenged  his  foes,  and 


has  tabled  one— or,  rather,  two — motions  of 
want  of  confidence.  Ministers,  he  holds,  have 
dealt  with  the  plague  feebly,  and  exceeded 
their  powers  in  the  steps  they  have  taken ;  they 
have  acted  unfairly  towards  him  in  the  en- 
quiry into  the  public  finances;  and  they  have 
blundered  in  the  business  of  despatching 
the  contingents.  Mr.  Reid  is  never  so  dili- 
gent, or  so  formidable,  as  when  he  is  in  op- 
position, and  Sir  Wm.  Lyne — Birthday 
honours  gave  him  a  knighthood — will  cer- 
tainly lead  an  agitated  existence  as  Premier 
while  Mr.  Reid — with  no  signs  of  drowsiness 
on  his  ample  features — sits  opposite  to  him. 
Mr.  Reid,  however,  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
in  his   early   attacks,   at  least. 

Mr.  Reid  is  keenly  anxious  to  vin- 
dicate his  reputation  as  a  financier, 
and  to  prove  that  his  surpluses 
were  genuine.  He  complains  of 
the  personnel  of  the  committee  appointed  to 


Financia.1 
Sins 


i 


"  BuUetin."] 

MR.  REID  AND  THE  N.S.W.  FINANCES. 
It  is  reported  that  this  remarkable  comet  will  shortly 
strike  the  earth.      At  present  it  is  in  the  Milky  Way; 
several    tails    distinctly    visible.        Comets    are    mostly 
gaseous,  and  no  danger  need  be  apprehended. 
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examine  his  budgets ;  lie  arraigns  their  me- 
thods. But  he  declares  that  their  finding  ex- 
onerates him  !  In  proof  of  this  he  quoted  lo 
the  House  a  sentence  from  a  progress  report 
of  the  committee — a  sentence,  he  claimed,  which 
"  would  vindicate  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  charges  which  had  been  levelled 
against  him  to  the  effect  that  he  had  created 
a  deficiency  variously  estimated  to  be  from 
£600,000  to  £1,000,000."       The  report  said: — 

The  figures  are  based  on  those  of  the  Treasury  itself, 
and  are,  witliout  talcing  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  on  the  expenditure  side  full  payments  in  the  re- 
demption of  old  liabilities,  which,  it  appeared  to  them, 
should  have  been  made  during  that  period  according  to 
law,  have  been  omitted  to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of 
£68,292,  while  several  small  amounts  have  been  put 
to  the  credit  of  revenue  which  ought  rightly  to  have 
been  considered  as  received  in  reduction  of  liabilities 
prior  to  June  30,  1895,  when  the  change  in  the  system 
took  place. 

That  sentence  is  a  triumph  of  unintelligibility. 
It  may  be  read  from  either  end,  and  backwards 
or  forwards,  and  it  still  remains  a  Delphic 
mystery,  a  shining  example  of  the  art  which 
puts  together  what  seem  plain  words,  abso- 
lutely without  any  trace  of  meaning. 

The  art  of  judicious   quotation — 

Real        ^""^  ^^  knowing  when  to  stop  in 

Offence      vour   quotation — is,   of  course,   of 

the  utmost  controversial  value. 
Sir  Wm.  Lyne  was  able  to  take  another  part 
of  the  report,  which  declares  that  Mr.  Reid's 
financial  statement  for  1896  was  "  mislead- 
ing." and  claimed  that  this  left  Mr.  Reid  with- 
out a  leg  to  stand  upon.  But,  analysed,  this 
is  an  indictment  rather  of  the  law  which 
directed  the  finances  to  be  presented  in  a  cer- 
tain form  than  of  Mr.  Reid,  who  drew  up  his 
budgets  in  that  form.  What  could  a  Pre- 
mier do  but  obey  the  law? 


rates,  quickening  the  trailic,  and  simplifying 
the  conditions  of  transit  generally  for  the  pub- 
lic. He  has  not,  indeed,  adopted  the  one 
great  revolution  in  railway  administration — 
the  zone  system — which  has  both  common- 
sense  and  verified  results  in  its  favour.  Some 
day  an  administrator  of  genius  will  apply  this 
idea  to  colonial  railways,  and  win  for  himself 
the  admiration  of  a  grateful  community.  But 
Mr.  Ward's  reforms  are  not  without  merit. 
He  sacrifices  £75,000  in  revenue,  but  calcu- 
lates that  by  doing  this  he  will  make  the  rail- 
ways serve  more  effectively  both  the  comfort 
and  tlie  business  convenience  of  the  whole 
community,  and  will  earn  new  revenue  ex- 
ceeding in  volume  that  which  is  now  tempor- 
arily surrendered. 


Ne\Ar 
Zealand 


Mr.  Seddon  is  still  enjoying — or, 
rather,  enduring — a  well-earned 
holiday,  and  Mr.  Ward  is  acting 
Premier.  This  circumstance  really 
constittites  a  considerable  political  oppor- 
tunity for  ]\Ir.  Ward,  who  is  showing  afresh 
those  qualities  of  courage  and  administrative 
energy  which  he  is  known  to  possess,  and 
which  may  some  day  make  him  Mr.  Seddon's 
political  heir.  Mr.  Ward  is  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, and  he  is  making  a  courageous  attempt 
to  popularise  the  lines.       He  is  lowering  the 


The  Plague 


The  bubonic  plague  is  slowly  dy- 
ing out  in  New  South  Wales.  It 
has  failed  to  find  root  in  South 
Australia  or  Western  Australia. 
It  has  barely  touched  Victorian  soil.  Tas- 
mania has  known  only  one  doubtful  case; 
New  Zealand  has  been  kept  clear  of  it. 
Queensland  has  a  few  cases,  and  may  have 
more.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  soil  and  skies  of  Australasia  are  un- 
friendlv  to  the  plague,  and  there  is  no  risk 
whatever    of    its    attaining    any    great    scale 


"  Bulletin."] 

PLAGUE  PEECAUTIONS. 

Mra.  Raggles:  "  Why,  what  in  the  wor 
been  doing  to  the  children?" 

Raggles:  "  Only  just  painting  their  legs 
keep  the  bubonic  fleas  off!" 


d   have   you 
with   tar  to 
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amongst  us.  We  can  already,  indeed,  count 
up  the  gains  of  the  plague,  as  well  as  its  losses. 
It  will  lea\e  behind  it,  as  a  happy  legacy  to 
Australia,  cleaner  cities  and  a  quickened  civic 
conscience  on  the  whole  question  of  municipal 
administration. 


Sydney 


Sydney  has  experienced  one  odd 
and  half-humorous  social  trouble 
"Pushes"  during  the  month.  The  Sydney 
larrikins  have  developed  a  sudden 
and  very  active  hostility  to  everybody  wearing 
a  military  uniform,  and  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  street  warfare,  of  an  exasperated,  if  not  very 
tragical,  sort  betwixt  '"  pushes  "  of  larrikins 
and  detachments  from  the  Sydney  barracks. 
It  was  found  necessary,  indeed,  to  confine  to 
the  barracks  the  Permanent  Artillery  Volun- 
teers. Some  of  the  soldiers  were  severely 
mjured  by  gangs  of  larrikins,  and  the  men 
naturally  threatened  retaliation.  The  street 
combats  were  on  a  scale  almost  too  great  for 
the  police  to  suppress.  The  root  of  the 
trouble  is  said  to  be  the  promptitude  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  sweethearts  of  the 
larrikins  have  transferred  their  too  portable 
aflfections  to  the  wearers  of  khaki.  These  lar- 
rikin "  pushes  "  are  in  Sydney  both  a  scan- 
dal and  a  peril ;  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
Sydney,  and  everywhere  they  constitute  a 
somewhat  ugly  social  symptom.  These  lar- 
rikins themselves  vi^ould  make  soldiers  of  the 
finest  type,  if  they  were  only  caught,  put  under 
soldierly  discipline,  taught  obedience,  and 
given  competent  leaders. 


Drought  has  given  place  to  floods 
Drought     Q^.gj.  ^  considerable  area  of  Austra- 

and 

Floods  lia  ;  but  the  northern  colonies  are  still 
busy  counting  up  ruefully  what  the 
drought  has  cost  them — a  very  doleful  it  of 
arithmetic !  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Queensland  Meat  Export  Company,  sup- 
plied to  the  Railway  Commission  some  re- 
markable statistics,  showing  what  the  drought 
had  cost  Queensland  : — 

He  had  gone  carefully  into  the  subject,  and  found  that 
at  the  end  of  1892  there  were  over  21,000,000  sheep  in  the 
colony.  On  December  31,  1899,  there  were  15,326,749. 
The  number  of  cattle  at  the  end  of  1892  was  6,591,416 
head,  and  at  the  end  of  1899  the  figures  were  5,053,836. 
Had  the  seasons  been  normal,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  colony  should  now  have  been  31,100,415.  He  esti- 
mated the  loss  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  grazing 
capabilities  by  droughts,  the  tick  pest,  rabbits  and 
marsupials  at  14,873,936  sheep  and  1,352,841  cattle.  The 
money  thus  lost  to  the  colony  at  £1  10s.  per  head  was 
£2,029,226  for  cattle,  and  for  sheep,  at  10s.  per  head, 
£7,436,968. 

The  drought,  which  has  cost  a  single  colony, 
with  a  comparatively  small  population,  some- 
thing like  £9,500,000,  is  a  calamity  of  the 
largest  size.  Mr.  Cameron  reckoned  that  it 
would  take  ten  years  under  average  condi- 
tions before  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colony 
would  "  work  back  to  the  results  of  1892," 
Yet,  if  Australia  sufifers,  in  patches,  from 
severe  droughts,  it  is  also  rich  in  mysterious 
stores  of  water.  Thus  at  Eucla  great  subter- 
ranean lakes  have  been  discovered,  stretching 
through  shadowy  caves  of  Titanic  scale! 
These  dark  caves,  with  their  stored-up  waters, 
will  certainly  be  turned  to  practical  service. 
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11,— BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 


LONDON,  May  i,  1900. 
A  very  curious  letter  has  been  pub- 
''"*'®        lished  from  the  Ameer  of  Afg'hanis- 

Ameer's  . 

Grumble,  tan,  which  would  seem  to  mdicate 
that  Abdur  Rahman  is  somewhat 
uneasy.  His  last  utterance  was  one  of  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  British  Government,  to 
whose  support  he  was  then  willing  to  send 
reinforcements,  if  only  the  Afghans  could  have 
stood  the  sea  voyage  to  Africa ;  but  in  this  later 
letter  he  writes  in  a  very  different  key.  He 
complains  about  the  Muscovite  menace,  about 
our  refusal  to  listen  to  his  representations,  and 
about  our  continual  pressure  for  telegraphs 
and  railways,  which  things  appear  to  him  to 
spell  ruin  for  Afghanistan.  It  is  not  exactly 
clear  what  he  wants,  but,  reading  between  the 
lines,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ameer  is  hanker- 
ing after  an  increased  subsidy.  So  far  as  his 
frontiers  are  concerned,  Russia  has  made  no 
move  calculated  to  rouse  suspicion  or  alarm. 
ja  an      J^pau  sccms    to    be    disposed    to 

threaten-  threaten  to  make  difficulties  for 
RuT^a.  Ti^ssia  in  Korea.  They  have  just 
held  a  great  naval  review  of  their 
fleet,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  superior 
strength  at  sea  may  lead  them  to  force  on  a 
trial  of  strength.  But  although  the  moment 
may  seem  propitious  to  the  Japanese,  the  Rus- 
sians profess  to  be  quite  free  from  fear  of  an 
attack  by  the  Japs.  It  is  regarded  as  an  axiom 
in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Japanese  will  never 
attack  unless  they  can  count  upon  the  support 
of  the  British  fleet,  and  so  long  as  we  are  tied 
up  in  South  Africa  the  peace  will  not  be  broken 
in  Korea.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good,  and  the  Russians  may  find  in  the 
long  run  that  the  chivalrous  and  magnanimous 
policy  of  their  Tsar  has  not  been  without  its 
reward. 

^^  In   China  nothing  has  been  done 

The  '^ 

Open  Door  last  month  to  call  for  particular  no- 
tice,   but  the  agreement  as  to  the 
open  door  concluded  by  the  United 
States      with      the     partitioning     Powers    is 


Turkey. 


Still  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  statesman- 
ship in  this  matter.  Meantime,  from  the  other 
extreme  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  there  comes 
a  warning  as  to  the  difficulty  of  such  concerted 
agreements  in  keeping  the  door  of  trade  open. 
Turkey  is  under  an  agreement  with  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  not  to  increase  her  import  duties 
above  eight  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Sultan 
has  just  calmly  informed  the  Powers  that  from 
May  1 1  he  intends  to  collect  eleven  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  The  Powers  have  collectively 
protested,  but  as  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
collective  bombardment  of  Constantinople,  the 
Sultan  may  succeed  in  increasing  his  revenue 
by  what  is  equivalent  to  a  sudden  increase  of 
forty  per  cent,  upon  the  import  duties.  It  is 
a  matter  which  chiefly  concerns  us,  and  we 
have  our  hands  too  full  elsewhere  to  under- 
take to  compel  the  Sultan  to  keep  his 
word. 

The        The  Sultan  has,  however,  to  deal 
Americans  .^yj^h  Unclc  Sam,  who  is  a  much 

and  ' 

Constant!-  more  difficult  customer  to  get  on 
"op'c-  vvith  than  John  Bull.  Two  years 
ago,  when  1  was  in  Constantinople,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  American  indemnities  was  just  be- 
ginning to  come  to  the  front.  In  the  course 
of  the  Armenian  atrocities  an  American  mis- 
sion station  was  burned  to  the  ground.  A 
claim  for  £20,000  was  put  in  by  the  American 
Government,  and  Mr.  Strauss,  the  able  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  at  Constantinople^  was  in  good 
hopes  that  he  ^vould  be  able  to  get  the  money. 
The  payment  was  promised,  but  now  that  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  paying  up  the  cash  the 
Sttltan  makes  difficulties.  He  offers  to  make 
concessions  to  Robert  College,  he  will  place  an 
order  for  a  warship  with  American  ship- 
builders, and  he  is  even  willing,  it  would  seem, 
to  allow  the  £20,000  to  be  added  to  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  warship ;  but  to  pay  the 
monev  direct  he  has  insuperable  objections. 
Hence  nnich  angry  talk  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  talking  in  their  hats  about 
seizing  the  custom  house  of    Smyrna,    while 
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others  both  in  Europe  and  America  are  just 
beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
ere  long  an  American  fleet  may  precipitate  a 
solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  before  which 
Europe  has  long  stood  aghast.  I  used  to  say 
when  I  was  in  Constantinople  that  Admiral 
Dewey  would  be  sent  some  day  to  force  the 
Dardanelles  if  the  Sultan  would  not  pay  up — 
a  prospect  which  was  not  regarded  with  de- 
light either  by  the  Germans  or  the  Russians. 

Admiral   Dewev.   however,    is    at 

Presidcntia.1  '  ,  .    , 

Prospects  present  engaged  m  a  less  congenial 

'"  task.       After  having  positively  re- 

America.  .  ,  T^' 

fused  to  be  nommated  as   IJemo- 
cratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  when  he 
was  still  in  the  heyday  of  his  glory  and  before 
he  had  exchanged  his  popularity  for  the  wed- 
ding favours  of  an  ambitious  widow,  he  sud- 
denly astoiMshed  every  one  by  announcing  his 
readiness  tn  stand  as  Democratic  candidate. 
The  good  Admiral  who,  but  a  few  months  ago, 
was  a  popular  idol,  suffered  a  sudden  and  dis- 
astrous eclipse  after  his  marriage,  and  his  be- 
lated nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  First 
Magistracy  has  excited  more  amazed  pity  than 
enthusiasm.       The  unforeseen  often  happens 
in  politics,  but  nothing  seems   more  certain 
than  that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  of- 
ficials will  this  year  renominate  their  old  can- 
didates for  a  second  trial  of  strength.       This 
lime  the  silver  question  will  no  longer  be  the 
great  issue  before  the  country.      Mr.  Bryan  is 
a  stronger  man,  better  known,  better  liked  and 
better  appreciated  as  a  genuine  Conservative 
than  he  was  four  years  ago.      If  he  could  man- 
age to  secure  the  German  and  Irish  vote  by 
virtue  of  his  denunciation  of  British  policy  in 
South  Africa,  no  one  would  be  surprised  if  he 
were  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.      It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
if  he  were  elected  he  would  pursue  an  anti- 
English  policy.      All  that  could  be  said  is  that 
he  would  certainly  not  be  so  strongly  in  favour 


of  the  Anglo-American  entente  as  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  has  been  since  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  directed 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  an  Administra- 
tion which  is  branded  anti-British  might  do 
better  business  with   Great  Britain  than  one 


which,  like  the  present  Cabinet  at  Washington, 
is  assumed  beforehand  to  have  a  strong  per- 
sonal bias  in  favour  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. ^_ 
The  Future  The  dispute  about  the  Nicaragua 
°^         Canal  is  a  case  in  point.       That 
Amef/^an   treaty,  which  has  been  practically 
Relations,   j^j^j  q^i  the  shelf  by  the  Opposition, 
was  almost  universally  attributed  to  Mr.  Hay's 
desire  to  concede  England's  demands.      As  a 
matter  of  fact,  England  made  no  demands,  and 
merely  consented  to  accept  the  Treaty  because 
Mr.  Secretary  Plav  wished  to  put  it  through. 
It  is  in  international  affairs  as  it  is  in  Irish  poli- 
tics.     A  Tory  Administration,  avowedly  hos- 
tile to  the  Irish,  can  carry  concessions  through 
the  House  of  Lords  which  would  be  indig- 
nantlv  rejected  if  they  were  brought  forward 
by  the  Liberals.      It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
the  prominence  which  the  German  vote  is  as- 
suming in  American  politics.       It  has  now  al- 
most displaced  that  of  the  Irish  as  the  domin- 
ating foreign  influence  in  the  United  States. 
The  German  vote  is  so  strongly  anti-British 
that  some  observers  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
will  be  worse  to  deal  with  than  the  Irish.     The 
German  voters  have,  however,  one  disadvan- 
tage which  the  Irish  have  not.       As  there  is 
no  Irish  State,  no  Irish  Foreign  Ofifice  with 
whom  the  Washington  Government  can  come 
into  collision,  their  sympathy    for    the    Irish 
cause  is  never  interfered  with  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Irish  policy.       It  is  otherwise  with 
Germany.      The  German  Government  is  con- 
tinuallv  developing  points  of  friction  with  the 
United  Stales,  and  in  these  circumstances  the 
German  vote  loses  much  of  its  value.      At  pre- 
sent there  are  signs  of  an  incipient  scare  as  to 
the  possible  development  of  German  Imperial 
colonising  ambitions  in  South  America.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  just  now,  but  when  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  gets  his  new  fleet  he  may  have 
something  to  say  which  will   not  altogether 
harmonise  with  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  recent  report  of  Mr.  Gastrill 
The  Growth  ^^  ^j^g  British  Foreign  OfBce  upon 
Germany,   the  ecouomic  position  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1900  is  one  of  those 
documents  which  are  well  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  even  of  the  most  heedless.      The 
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growth  of  Germany  since  the  war  with  France 
is  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  Since  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  1871,  Germany  has  not  extended 
her  territory  by  a  single  acre  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  but  she  has  increased  her  popula- 
tion by  sixteen  millions.  The  Germans  num- 
bered forty  millions  in  1871 ;  they  number 
iifty-s!x  millions  now,  and  yet,  although  there 
are  so  many  more  mouths  to  feed,  the  Ger- 
mans are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  in 
every  way  more  prosperous  than  they  were 
then.  Mr.  Gastrin  attributes  this  largely  to 
the  fact  that  for  twenty  years  Germany  de- 
voted lierself  to  improving  the  elementary  edu- 
cation of  her  people,  while  the  following  ten 
years  v/ere  spent  in  the  higher  education,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  twentieth  century  she  has 
a  body  of  men  each  an  expert  in  his  own  trade 
or  profession. 

The  old  saying  that  the  hand  that 
^'^Lnd"^  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world 
Eng-iand.  sliould  be  modified  to  read  that  the 
nation  that  fills  the  cradle  rules  the 
world.  The  population  of  Germany  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  850,000  per  annum  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  hardly  any  overflow 
in  the  shape  of  emigration  beyond  the  seas. 
It  is  mathematically  demonstrable  that  some 
such  exodus  must  take  place  sooner  or  later, 
and  when  it  does  it  will  take  more  than  the  ab- 
stract assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  pre- 
vent the  colonising  of  South  America  under 
German  auspices.  This  great,  compact  and 
constantly  increasing  mass  of  German-speak- 
ing peoples  in  the  heart  of  Europe  regards  us 
with  little  love.  The  Emperor,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  only  man  in  Germany  who  has  a 
civil  word  to  say  to  England,  has  taken  the  un- 
usual course  of  saluting  the  English  people 
through  the  columns  of  Mr.  Pearson's  "Daily 
Express."      His  message  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Tell  the  British  people  that  my  first  hope  now  and 
always  is  the  preservation  of  international  peace;  my 
second,  the  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  good  re- 
lations between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Between 
these  two  nations  no  essential  cause  of  difference  exists, 
nor  should  one  arise;  between  them  there  should  be 
no  rivalry  other  than  friendly  competition  in  further- 
ing the  economic  and  social  progress  of  their  peoples." 

The  message  is  important  as  an  expression  of 
the  Emperor's  anxiety  to  keep  on  good  terms 


with  England.  It  marks  a  new  development 
in  his  relations  to  the  Press.  Some  day  we 
shall  have  him  interviewed  at  length,  just  a;^ 
if  he  were  an  American  notable. 


Sipido's 
Shot  at 


This    is    not    the    only  indication 
which  the  Kaiser  has  given  us  of 

*o^waier  ^'^^  ^^^^'■^  ^'^  proclaim  his  British 
sympathies.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  passing  through  Brussels  on  his 
way  to  Copenhagen,  a  young  Anarchist  of  the 
name  of  Sipido  fired  two  shots  with  a  revolver 
•^t  the  Prince  as  he  sat  in  a  saloon  carriage 
just  as  the  train  was  leaving  the  station.    For- 


A.  W.  WESSELS.  ' 

One  of  the  Boer  Peace  Delegates. 

tunately,  the  shots  missed  their  mark,  br.t 
Sipido,  on  being  arrested,  not  only  avowed, 
but  gloried  in  his  deed.  Our  newspapers 
eagerly  seized  hold  of  the  incident,  in  order 
to  excite  public  feeling  against  Dr.  Leyds  and 
all  those  who  have  ventured  to  criticise  the 
English  policy  in  South  Africa.  This  kind 
of  striking  below  the  belt  is  characteristic  of 
the  Jingo  Press.  If  everyone  who  criticises 
the  policy  of  our  Government  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible   for    every    criminal    attack    upon 
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Princes  of  the  blood,  criticism  becomes  impos- 
sible. This,  indeed,  would  suit  the  dominant 
party :  but  they  forget  that  assassination  is 
nowhere  so  habitually  resorted  to  as  in  coun- 
tries where  free  criticism  of  the  Press  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  No  Russian  newspaper 
would  have  dared  to  print  one  word  in  criti- 
cism of  Alexander  II.,  but  he  was  none  the 
less  blown  to  pieces  by  the  bomb  of  a  Nihi- 
list in  the  streets  of  his  own  capital.  It  oug'ht 
not  to  be  necessary  tn  insist  upon  such  ob- 
vious truisms,  but  ■■'  would  reallv  seem  as  if 
many  of  our  new-  is  were  written  bv  in- 

fants who  had  not  vet  learned  their  political 

ABC. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  was 
the  opening  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion on  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
Sunday.  The  Exhibition  is  a 
great  international  event.  For  two  years  it 
has  been  in  preparation,  for  long  the  World's 
Fair  has  been  the  great  security  for  interna- 
tional peace,  and  for  six  months  at  least  it 
i?  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  safeguards 
against  any  explosion  of  popular  animosity 
between  England  and   France.       It  is  to  be 


Opening 

of 
the  Paris 
Exhibition 


hoped  that  it  will  be  much  more  than  this. 
There  is  really  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
England  and  France  should  fight,  and  there 
are  very  many  cogent  reasons  why  thev  should 
not.  The  Exhibition  affords  us  a  great  op- 
portunity for  what  may  be  called  international 
hospitality.  If  a  million  English  visitors 
could  spend  a  week  in  France  this  summer, 
both  countries  would  be  materially  benefited 
by  the  change.  This,  however,  is  well  appre- 
ciated by  the  enemies  of  peace,  and  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  persuade  the  English  from 
visiting  the  Exhibition.  Fortunately,  their 
efforts  will  lie  in  vain,  for  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  number  of  Enghsh  visitors  will 
not  fall  below  the  average  of  previous  Exhibi- 
tions, if,  indeed,  it  does  not  exceed  it.  In  the 
interests  of  general  peace  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  facilitate  this  movement.  If  the 
cost  of  a  first-class  ironclad  were  devoted  by 
our  Government  to  paying  the  cost  of  a  visit 
of  the  English  people  to  the  French  capital,  it 
would  do  m.uch  more  to  avert  the  threatened 
war  than  anything  else  that  could  be  sug- 
gested. 

President  Loubet  spoke  earnestly, 
simply,  and  hopefully  concerning 
the  result  of  the  Exhibition,  but 
the  Minister  of  Commerce,  M. 
JMillerand.  delivered  a  speech  of  glowing  elo- 
quence, in  which  he  eulogised  the  progress  of 
humanity  towards  the  higher  altruism.  He 
said : — 

If  altruism  were  not  the  most  generous  and  most 
agreeable  of  .sentiments,  which  is  its  own  reward,  ,it 
would  derive  its  most  solid  justification  from  personal 
interest.  Judge  its  progress  by  its  works.  Provident 
institutions,  syndicates,  associations  of  ever>'  kind  de- 
stined to  group  individual  weakness  in  a  strong  unity, 
they  are  fo  many  testimonies  of  human  solidarity.  It 
aims  at  lessening  in  every  nation  the  repulsive  inequali- 
ties springing  from  nature  or  the  social  system.  It 
proposes  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  a  veritable  fraternity 
the  children  of  one  nation.  Its  effects  do  not  end  with 
the  frontiers.  Interest,  ideas,  sentiments,  mingle 
and  intersect  throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe  like 
those  thin  wires  on  which  flies  human  thought.  Bene- 
ficent complexity,  which  already  enables  us  to  descry 
the  new  era.  the  first  beacons  of  which  were  erected  by 
a  noble  initiative  at  the  Hague  Conference!  Yes,  the 
more  stronglv  the  international  relations  arising  from 
the  muUiplicity  of  wants  and  the  facilities  of  exchanges 
are  knitted  tosether.  the  more  reason  have  we  to  hope 
and  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  world 
will  know  only  the  fruitful  rivalries  of  peace,  of  the 
glorious  conflicts  of  industry.  Industry,  liberating  and 
sacred  industn',  it  is  thou  who  consolest!  Under  thv 
steps  ignorance  vanishes,  evil  flees!  By  thee,  mankind, 
freed  from  the  ser\ntude  of  night,  mounts,  mounts  with- 
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Exhibition. 
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out  ceasing,  towards  that  luminous  and  serene  region 
where  is  one  day  to  be  realised  the  ideal  and  perfect 
accord  of  power,  justice,  and  kindliness. 

The  Exhibition  would  act  as  a  magnificent  ob- 
ject-lesson in  international  co-operation  and 
in  the  solidarity  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  among-  the  multitudes  who 
will  throng  the  new  City  of  Palaces  many  will 
fail  to  realise  the  inner  significance  of  the  spec- 
tacle unfolded  before  their  eyes. 


The  State 

of 
Our  Navy. 


It  is  significant  that  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, the  French  should  have  been 
discussing  anxiously  whether  or 
not  their  ports  were  adequately  defended 
against  a  sudden  attack  by  the  English  fleet. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Navy  League  is  circulat- 
ing alarmist  leaflets,  pointing  out  that  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  of  our  old  ironclads  are  still  fur- 
nished with  muzzle-loading  guns.  I  remem- 
ber insisting  upon  the  need  for  supplying  these 
ships  with  the  breech-loaders  as  far  back  as 
1R84.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  old  muzzle- 
loaders  which  leads  some  people  to  say  that 
war  might  prove  as  cruel  a  disillusion  in  the 
case  of  our  Navy  as  it  has  already  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century,"  raises  another  question 
of  naval  armament — namely,  the  possibility 
that  a  submarine  boat  may  render  our  naval 
monsters  practically  useless.  If  once  you  can 
produce  a  vessel  which  can  be  steered  safely 
imder  water,  all  our  big  ironclads  become 
worth  less  than  old  iron,  and  naval  wars  will 
be  decided  by  a  multitude  of  small  ships.  It 
would  be  madness  to  put  all  our  eggs  into  one 
basket  if  an  invisible  enemv  could  blow  the 
bottom  out  of  the  basket  whenever  they 
please. 

One  of  those  great  disasters  which, 
from  time  to  time,  overtake  the 
cities  of  the  New  World  has  befal- 
len Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the 
city  of  Hull,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  as  the  wind  was  high  the  flames  rapidly 
spread,  until  a  great  part  of  Ottawa  was  in  a 
blaze.  Like  most  Canadian  towns.  Ottawa 
is  largely  built  of  wood,  and  when  once  a  con- 
flagration begins  with  a  high  wind    it  sweepj 


The 
Burning 

of 
Ottawa. 


everything  before  it.  The  Fire  Brigade  ex- 
erted itself  heroically,  but  the  flames  were  not 
got  under  until  3,600  buildings  were  destroyed 
and  18,000  persons  were  left  destitute.  They 
clustered  together  in  the  grounds  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  House,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  building  in  Canada,  and  they  are  new 
being  fed  and  tended  by  public  charity.  A 
public  subscription  has  been  raised  in  the  City 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  though  the  Trans- 
vaal fund  amxOunts  to  £900,000  and  the  Indian 
Famine  Fund  to  £200,000,  it  is  certain  that 
the  needs  of  Ottawa  will  be  large.  Wicked 
as  is  the  South  African  war,  it  has  nevertheless 
undoubtedly  brought  in  its  train  a  quickened 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
family. 

Yet  even  while  we  rejoice  in  this, 
we  are  disagreeably  reminded  of 
the  existence  of  the  other  side  of 
the  medal  in  the  shape  of  a  vehe- 
ment attack  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  upon  the  policy  of  his  success- 
ful rival.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  more 
Impel  ialist  than  the  Liberals,  is  said  to  have 
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lifted  up  his  voice  on  high  and  cursed   the 
Imperial  policy  altogether.     He  declared  hnn- 
self  that  the  svsteni  by  which  preference  was 
given  to  English   goods  was  detrimental  to 
Canadian  interests,  and  he  is  further  said  to 
have  declared  that  he  would  oppose  to  the  ut- 
termost anv  attempt  to  connect  Canada  more 
closelv   with   the   government  of  the  Empire. 
If  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  not  misreported,  his 
speech  is  very  significant  as  to  the  hollowness 
of  much  of  the  present  enthusiasm  for  the  Em- 
pire in  certain  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada.      Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  theory   may  be 
right  or  it  may  be  wrong.      If  it  is  as  popular 
as'' it  is  supposed  to  be.  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
would  have  selected  some  other  point  of  at- 
tack than  that  which  he  has  chosen. 


The         One  of    the    topics    debated    at 
Australians  ipj^o-th  during  the  last  month  was 
th^privy    the^demand  made  by  the  Austra- 
councii.     iijj„  delegates  that  the  Bill  federat- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  should 
.sever  one  of  the  links  uniting  our  Australian 
colonies  to  the  mother  country.       In  the  new 
Bill,  the  seventv-fourth  section  expressly  pro- 
vides that  no  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the 
Queen  in  Council  in  any  matter  involvmg  the 
interpretation  of  this  constitution  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  unless  the  public  interest 
of  some  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  other 
than  the  Commonwealth  or  State  is  involved. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  Australian  Par- 
liament may  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in 
which  special  Royal  permission  may  be  asked 
to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.       Our 
Government  objects  to  this    clause    on    the 
ground  that  it  impairs  most  important  Jinks  of 
Empire,  and  deprives  the  Australians  of  the 
opportunitv  of  submitting  to  the  highest  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Empire  important  questions  as  to 


boundaries    between     powers     of     Common- 
wealths and  States.      Such  an  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal  as  that  which  might  be  created  by 
combming  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be 
bevond  suspicion  of  local  bias  or  other  party 
liias        It  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  pro- 
posal   to    diminish    the    prerogatives    of    the 
Crown  should  be  pressed  by  our  "  independ- 
ent sister-nations  "  at  the  antipodes  at  the  very 
time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  declared  their 
devotion  to  the  Crown  is  the  only  limit  upon 
their  mdependence.       The  discussion  is  stiU 
in  progress.       If  President  Kruger  and  Presi- 
dent ^"tevn  could  realise  how  very  independ- 
ent are  our  Australian  colonies,  thev  would 
ask  for  nothing  better   than   to   be   admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  Empire  on  Australian 
conditions. 

April  brought  us  an  unpleasant  re- 
The         minder   of   the    responsibilities   of 
°rs*Hrnter  Empire  in  the  outbreak  of  a  rebel- 
lion in  Ashantee.       The  causes  ot 
the  trouble  are  obscure,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Golden  Stool  or  emblem  of  Ashantee   sove- 
rei-ntv  had  been  discovered  in  a  certain  dis- 
tric"t    and  that  the  administration  had  sent  a 
small  force  to  seize  it.       Tlie  stool  was  con- 
veved  away,  and  the  troops  n:ct  with  active 
resistance,   which   speedily   developed   into   a 
serious  rising.       At  f^rst  it  was  represented  as 
a  mere  local  emeute.  but  subsequent  informa- 
tion shows  that  it  is  much  more  serious.      The 
\shantees  are  a  warlike    people,    who    have 
never  acquiesced  entirely  in  the  overthrow  of 
their  power.       The  region  is  very  unhealthy, 
and  the  number  of  whites  is  very  small.     Coo- 
niassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  is  said  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  British  fort  which  is  provisioned 
for  a  six  months'  siege. 


THE    FIGHTING    OF    THE    MONTH. 

Bt  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


MAY   i4-JUNE   14. 


The  story  of  the  fighting  of  the  month,  for  fire 
and  movement,  unity  of  plan  and  dramatic  com- 
ple'reness,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  great 
warlike  epic.  On  May  1-1  Lord  Roberts  was  halt- 
ing at  Kroonstadt.  The  Transvaal  had  not  yet 
known  the  foot  of  an  invader.  Mafeking  was  un- 
relieved, and  in  deadly  peril.  Buller,  in  the  wild 
Drakensburg  passes,  was  held  in  check  with  sullen 
obstinacy  by  the  Boer  commandoes  before  him. 
President  Kruger  had  just  announced  that  "  the 
real  fighting  would  begin  when  the  Vaal  was 
crossed,"  and  Pretoria  would  only  be  won  at  a  price 
which  would  "  stagger  humanity." 

Only  four  brief  weeks  have  passed,  and  the  whole 
landscape  of  the  campaign  is  magically  trans- 
figured. Mafeking  has  been  relieved.  The  Brit- 
ish flag  is  flying  over  Pretoria.  Buller  has  broken 
through  the  savage  passes  which  the  Boers  them- 
selves believed  to  be  unpierceable,  and  Natal  is 
cleaTed  of  hostile  invasion.  President  Kruger, 
who  temporarily  turned  a  railway  carriage  into 
a  cnpital  city,  has  found  a  momentary  resting- 
place  at  Machadodorp,  156  miles  to  the  east  of 
Pretoria,  and  Lord  Roberts,  on  June  11,  overthrew 
the  Boer  army  which  stood  in  his  path  towards 
the  new  capital.  At  the  end  of  these  fatal  four 
weeks,  in  a  word,  the  Boers  are  everywhere  routed. 
The  two  Presidents  are  practically  fugitives,  and 
the  end  of  the  war  is  within  sight.  But  all  this 
has  been  achieved  by  the  wisest  generalship  on  the 


part  of  the  British  Commander  in  Chief,  and  by 
such  endurance  on  the  march,  and  such  splendid 
va.lour  in  the  fight,  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file 
as  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  British  military  his- 
tory 

The  story  of  the  month  has  three  centres  of 
interest:  Lord  Roberts'  vehement  march  on  the 
Transvaal  capital  from  the  centi-e,  the  amazingly 
dramatic  relief  of  Mafeking  on  the  west,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Boers  from  the  Drakensburg  passes 
by  Buller  to  the  east. 

I —LORD  ROBERTS'  MARCH  ON   PRETORIA. 

Pretoria  is  150  miles  north  of  Kroonstadt.  Great 
rivers — the  Rhenoster,  the  Vaal,  and  the  Klip — ^ 
crossed  Lord  Roberts'  line  of  advance.  Beyond  the 
Vaal  the  country  is  difficult,  and  lends  itself  per- 
fectly to  the  Boer  tactics.  The  Boer  generals  had 
seamed  the  approach  to  the  Transvaal  capital  with 
one  entrenched  position  after  the  other.  It  was 
announced  that  they  would  hold  the  Vaal  in  par- 
ticular with  desperate  courage,  and  their  trenches 
were  declared  to  be  almost  as  impregnable  as  the 
great  hill-lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  by  which  Welling- 
ton arrested  the  march  of  Massena  on  Lisbon.  But 
when  Lord  Roberts  at  last  moved,  all  these  ob- 
stacles, one  after  another,  broke  down  like  so  many 
paper  screens  before  the  thrust  of  a  spear.  The 
British  Commander  in  Chief  throughout  his  ad- 
vance maintained  his  characteristic  tactics.      The 
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method  of  Lord  Metliuen  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
was  to  attack  the  Boer  exactly  where  he  expected 
to  be  attacked  and  was  best  prepared  for  a  bloody- 
defence.  They  seemed  to  believe  that  in  war,  as 
in  mathematics,  the  shortest  way  betwixt  any  two 
points  is  a  straight  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  mathematics  of  battle  the  straight  road  is  often 
not  only  the  longest,  but  the  most  bloody  and  disas- 
trous way.  Lord  Roberts'  plan  is  to  attack  the 
Boer  where  he  is  least  expected,  and  to  turn  the 
flank  of  each  entrenched  position  in  turn  and  strike 
at  the  communications  of  his  enemy.  The  Boers 
are  almost  as  sensitive  to  any  blow  at  their  com- 
munications as  if  they  were   Sepoys.       They   are 


swept  across  the  rivers,  through  the  defiles,  into 
Johannesburg  and  beyond  it,  into  Pretoria  and  out 
of  it,  leaving  behind  them  square  miles  of  tangled 
and  useless  trenches.  And  still  in  front  and  on 
either  flank  have  pressed  Lord  Roberts'  untiring 
columns.  Never,  indeed,  was  better  marching  done 
by  soldiers  in  any  war  than  by  Lord  Roberts'  troops 
in  this  campaign. 

The  British  forces  in  this  great  march  have  al- 
most borrowed  the  tactics  of  Zulu  impis.  Their 
formation,  in  other  words,  has  resembled  the  figure 
described  by  the  shaggy  forehead  and  two  ad- 
vanced and  curving  horns  of  a  bull's  head.  Lord 
Roberts  has  commanded  the  centre  in  person,  his 
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so  mobile,  it  is  true,  that  they  can  change  their 
front  to  meet  a  flank  attack  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  But  their  trenches  are  not  movable;  and 
the  burghers,  as  they  lie  rifle  in  hand  in  the 
trenches,  waiting  for  that  frontal  attack  which  they 
know  must  cost  the  attacking  party  heavily,  grow 
strangely  uneasy  as  the  frontal  attack  lingers,  and 
they  know  that,  say,  French's  dreaded  cavalry,  or 
Ian  Hamilton's  tireless  colonials,  are  moving  past 
their  flank.  So  the  Boers  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
•  hustled,"  rather  than  driven,  out  of  each  strong 
position  in  turn,  and  Lord  Roberts  has  kept  his 
enemies  "  on  the  run  "  until,  flurried,  breathless, 
with  shaken  courage  and  lost  plans,  they  have  been 


force  being  made  up  chiefly  of  infantry  and  guns. 
French,  who  still  maintains  his  reputation  as  a 
tireless  and  skilful  cavalry  leader,  with  a  column 
of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  and  horse  artil- 
lery some  10,000  strong,  forms  the  left  "  horn  "  of 
the  army.  Ian  Hamilton,  with  a  column  nearly 
as  strong,  and  made  up  largely  of  the  colonial 
contingents,  constitutes  the  right  "  horn."  When 
the  Boers  made  a  stand,  French  upon  one  flank, 
and  Ian  Hamilton  upon  the  other,  pushed  with  tire- 
less speed  past  the  enemy  and  threatened  to  close 
in  upon  their  rear.  This  proved  a  trial  too  great 
for  Boer  steadiness.  Lord  Roberts  showed  great 
adroitness  in  the  passage  of  the  Vaal.     The  Boers 
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€xpc-cted  he  would  cross  to  the  east  of  Heilbron, 
and  they  held  a  considerable  front  with  a  strong 
ijrce.  Lord  Roberts,  however,  acts  on  the  plan 
of  appearing  where  he  is  least  expected.  He  swung 
bharply  to  the  west,  and  his  forces  broke  across  the 
Vaal  at  three  distinct  points.  His  secret  was  kept 
with  perfect  success;  his  plans  were  unguessed  by 
the  Boer  generals.  Lord  Methuen  crossed  the 
Vaal  far  to  the  west  at  De  Wet's  Drift,  Lord 
Koberts'  advance  guard  crossed  at  Parys,  and  Ian 
Hamilton's  division  at  Liudeciue's  Drift.  The 
British,  in  a  word,  crossed  the  "Vaal  at  three  dif- 
ferent points,  and  the  astonished  Boers  found, 
iJong  a  front  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  a  flood  of  war 
ilowing  in  upon  them.  They  tried  to  make  a  stand 
at  the  Klip  River  and  at  other  points,  but  in  vain. 
Where,  indeed,  the  British  outposts  clashed  with 
those  of  the  Boers,  or  where  the  Boer  rearguard 
<;lung  with  angry  obstinacy  to  some  patch  of  dif- 
ficult country,  there  was  fierce,  if  brief,  fighting. 
But  nothing  could  stay  for  a  moment  the  onward 
flow  of  Lord  Roberts'  curved  and  far-stretching 
battle  front. 

On  May  2S  Lord  Roberts  was  on  the  Klip  River, 
within  eighteen  miles  of  Johannesburg.  General 
Louis  Botha,  according  to  one  cablegram,  reported 
to  President  Kruger  that  neither  persuasion  nor  the 
sjambok  served  to  rally  the  burghers.  They  were 
being  "  driven  like  geese  "  by  the  British.  Pre- 
sident Kruger  turned  a  deaf  and  angry  ear  to  all 
suggestions  for  submission.  The  burghers,  he 
declared,  "  must  fight  to  the  last."  But  he  him- 
self had  a  train  kept,  with  lighted  fires  burning, 
ready  for  a  prompt  and  expeditious  flight  from  Pre- 
toria. 

On  the  evening  of  May  29  Lord  Roberts  held 
<TeTmiston,  a  suburb  of  Johannesburg,  and  the  rail- 
way junction  betwixt  that  city  and  the  lines  to  Pre- 
toria and  Natal.  President  Kruger  in  despair 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  his  burghers  to 
observe  a  two  days'  fast  and  give  up  all  the  booty 
they  had  seized  during  the  war.  A  curious  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  lies  on  Lord  Roberts'  move- 
'  ments  just  at  this  juncture.  President  Kruger, 
it  M-as  reported,  had  fled  from  Pretoria,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  city  had  followed  the  President's 
example.  It  would  seem  that  Lord  Roberts,  for  a 
brief  space,  gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  Johannes- 
burg and  commenced  a  movement  towards  Pretoria, 
where  a  Committee  of  Safety,  hastily  improvised, 
was  ready  to  surrender  the  city  to  him.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  postponed  his  entrance  into  Johannes- 
burg twenty-four  hours  in  deference  to  the  request 
of  the  commandant  of  that  town,  and  to  avoid 
"  disorder "  there.  It  may  be  suspected  Lord 
Roberts  would  not  have  made  any  such  pause  but 


that,  for  the  moment,  he  was  tempted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  capturing  Pretoria.  General  Louis  Botha, 
the  Boer  Commander  in  Chief,  however,  rode  into 
Pretoria  on  the  night  of  May  29,  and  he  kindled  a 
transitory  gleam  of  courage  amongst  the  burghers. 
He  and  General  Lucas  Meyer  made  fiery  speeches 
to  a  vast  multitude  of  the  burghers,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  "  fight  to  the  last." 

On  May  31  Lord  Roberts  made  his  formal  entry 
into  Johannesburg — a  very  memorable  event.  Pre- 
sident Kruger  meanwhile  had  fled  from  Pretoria, 
carrying  with  him  a  sum  variously  computed  at 
from  one  million  to  two  millions  sterling  in  gold, 
and  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  and,  to  their  dis- 
gust and  anger,  all  the  officials  with  their  salaries 
unpaid.  A  cynic  might  smile  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  Boer  President  running  off,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  cash-box  and  leaving  his  wife,  as  a  less  valuable 
bit  of  property,  to  the  mercy  of  the  much  abused 
British! 

Lord  Roberts'  advance  on  Pretoria,  meanwhile, 
never  paused.  On  June  4  the  Transvaal  capital 
was  practically  surrounded.  French  and  Hutton 
were  at  the  north,  the  Guards  brigade  to  the  south, 
while  strong  cavalry  brigades  completed  the  invest- 
ment on  the  west  and  the  east.  Some  sharp  fighting 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  June  4,  drove  in  the  Boer 
outposts,  and  at  midnight  the  Boers  sent  in  mes- 
sengers offering  to  surrender.  At  2  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  June  5,  Lord  Roberts  rode  into  the  city. 
There  was,  it  seems,  a  shell  fire  opened  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  forts,  but  no  serious  defence  was  at- 
tempted or  was  possible.  Three  trains  were  mov- 
ing out  of  Pretoria  as  the  British  entered,  and  upon 
the  last  the  British  guns  were  quickly  turned.  Ii 
afterwards  came  out  that  this  was  loaded  with 
British  prisoners  being  carried  to  some  new  prison, 
and  it  may  be  sincerely  hoped  that  for  once  the 
British  gunners  shot  badly. 

In  Pretoria  itself  were  found  over  3,500  British 
prisoners  of  war.  President  Kruger,  with  whom, 
somehow,  a  daring  pressman  obtained  an  inter- 
view, announced  that  "  the  real  struggle  was  now 
beginning."  His  railway  carriage  was  for  the  time 
being  "  the  Capital  of  the  Transvaal  " — a  new  ver- 
sion of  iMuis  XIV. 's  famous  saying,  "  L'etat,  c'est 
moi!"  Henceforward  the  Boers  would  wage  a 
guerilla  warfare.  On  the  whole  Lord  Roberts' 
march  from  Kroonstadt  to  Pretoria  is  a  memorable 
bit  of  work.  During  the  present  campaign  the 
British  Commander  in  Chief  has  made  three  great 
marches — from  Kimberley  to  Bloemfontein;  from 
Bloemfontein  to  Kroonstadt;  from  Kroonstadt  to 
Pretoria.  Of  the  first  march  a  competent  military 
critic  writes:  — 

This  inarch  of  107  miles  odd  is,  I  think,  one  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  warfare,  both  for  endur- 
ance under  extraordinarily  trying  circumstances  and  also 
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for  what  was  accomplished.  Jacobsdal  was  captured, 
Kimberley  reheved.  the  enemy  driven  from  Magersfon- 
tein  and  defeated  at  Jacobsdal,  Klipkraal,  Macfarlaue's 
and  Paardeberg;  Cronje,  with  nearly  five  thousand  men, 
taken  prisoners;  the  enemy  again  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  at  Poplar  Grove  and  Abram's  Kraal;  Bloemfon- 
tein  occupied;  Ladysmith  indirectly  relieved  (for  this 
army  relieved  that  town  as  surely  as  it  relieved  Kini- 
herlev).  Again,  indirectly,  it  drove  the  Boers  from 
Colesberg,  and  occupied  Nerval's  Pont.  In  five  weeks 
].ord  Roberts  and  his  army  have  conquered  the  Free 
State. 


pled,  and  will  be  the  text  of  admiring  comment  Toy 
military  exports  for  generations  to  come.  Hun- 
ter's column  marched  48  miles  in  35  hours;  the 
Highlanders  33  in  18  hours. 

But  the  marching  and  fighting  qualities  of  the 
trocps  command  almost  less  admiration  than  tlie 
strategy— at  once  cool  and  daring— which  governed 
the  whole  movement.      The  story  illustrates  afresh: 


HOW    LEITERS   FROM     IHE   FKUN  i     ARE   WRITTEN. 

(Reproduced  from  "  Pen  Pictures  of  the  War.") 


The  march  from  Bloemfontein  to  Kroonstadt  was 
still  longer,  but  was  unmarlced  by  any  history- 
making  event.  But  that  from  Kroondstadt  to 
Pretoria  will  certainly  live  in  history.  Beyond 
the  Vaal  the  troops  were  practically  on  half  ra- 
tions.     Yet  their  marching  rate  is  almost  unexam- 


the  value  to  an  army  of  its  general's  brain.  For 
speed,  decision,  perfection  of  organisation,  and  cer- 
tainty of  results,  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
Lord  Roberts'  great  march.  Every  student  of 
Napier  remembers  the  glowing  sentences  in  which 
he  describes  the  great  movement  by  which  Wei- 
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lington,  in  1S13,  turned  all  the  strong  positions  held 
by  the  French,  and  drove  Joseph's  army,  a  mere 
tumult  of  disorganised  battalions,  into  the  fatal 
valley  of  Vittoria:  — 

Here  was  a  noble  army  driven  like  sheep  before 
prowling  wolves,  yet  m  every  action  the  inferior  generals 
had  been  prompt  and  skilful,  the  soldiers  brave,  ready, 
and  daring;  firm  and  obedient  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  battle.  Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry, 
all  were  excellent  and  numerous,  and  the  country  strong 
and  favourable  for  defence;  but  that  soul  of  armies — 
the  mind  of  a  great  commandei- — was  wanting;  and  the 
Esla,  the  Tormes,  the  Douro,  the  Carrion,  the  Pisuerga, 
the  Arlanzan,  seemed  to  be  dried  up:  the  rocks,  the 
mountains,  the  deep  ravines  to  be  levelled;  Clausel's 
strong  positions,  Dubreton's  thundering  castle  had  dis- 
appeared like  a  dream;  and  sixty  thousand  veteran  sol- 
diers, though  willing  to  hght  at  every  step,  were  hurried 
with  all  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  defeat  across  the 
Ebro. 

History  repeats  itself.  On  another  field, 
and  against  another  enemy,  a  British  general  has 
carried  out  a  strategy  as  swift,  as  fine  in  plan,  and 
as  fruitful  of  great  results,  as  even  that  famous 
march  of  Wellington,  which  found  its  triumphant 
climax  in  Vittoria  in  1813. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  completely  Lord 
Roberts  not  only  puzzled  his  foes  in  the  field,  but 
has  refuted  all  unfriendly  critics  in  the  press  by 
this  movement.  M.  de  Bloch,  in  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  for  April,  predicts  blank  and 
absolute  failure  for  Lord  Roberts  as  soon  as  he 
crosses  the  Vaal.  His  success,  he  says,  reached 
nigh-waiter  mark  at  Bloemfoutein. 

From  the  moment  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  proper 
begins,  and  the  European  troops  venture  into  the 
heart  of  the  South  African  Switzerland,  every  hill  and 
hollow  of  which  may  be  transformed  into  an  impregnable 
fortress,  the  fortune  of  war  will  uecessarilv  change 
once  more.  .  .  Tliis  is  not  pi'ophecy,  but  logic;  not 
clairvoyance,  but  insight.  .  .  It  is  absolutely.ti-ue  that 
the  Boers  can  render  the  invasion  of  their  country  abor- 
tive. 

"  Never  prop'hesy  except  you  know,"  was  Lowell's 

advice,  and  M.  de  Bloch  quite  forgot  that  excellent 

mayjm.       It    is    true    he    labels    his    "  prophecy " 

"  logic."    but   Lord    Roberts'   strategy    has    fatally 

v/recked   this   pen   and   ink   strategist's   logic   and 

pi-ophecy  alike.       He  has  done  triumphantly  the 

very  thing  which  M.  de  Bloch  demonstrated,  with 

such    complacent   logic,    it    was   "  impossible "    he 

should  do! 

n— MAFEKING. 

The  relief  of  Mafeking  is,  in  a  sense,  an  irrele- 
vant episode  in  the  war.  It  had  no  strategical  im- 
Dortance  whatever;  it  was  one  of  those  "side 
shows  "  for  which  Lord  Kitchener  declared  he  had 
no  taste.  Yet  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
no  other  incident  has  so  profoundly  moved  the 
empire,  or  so  completely  fastened  upon  itself— 
if  only  for  one  dazzling  moment — the  breathless 
and  admiring  attention  of  the  world.  The  siege 
has  been  dramatic  in  all  its  incidents,  and  it  has 
been  diiferentiated  from  other  sieges  by  the  jesting 


and  gallant  humour  of  the  resourceful  soldier,. 
Colonel  Baden-Powell,  who  held  this  little  SoutlL 
African  village  for  seven  long  months  against  such 
odds. 

When  we  wrote  last  month  we  said  that  "  on. 
May  9  an  astonished  world  was  allowed  to  catch, 
through  Boer  eyes,  a  glimpse  of  a  tiny  and  compact 
British  column  3,000  strong,  at  Vryburg,  over 
ninety  miles  north  of  Fourteen  Streams,  and 
marching  at  speed  towards  Mafeking,  still  some 
eighty  miles  distant."  That  incident  was  the  first 
authentic  hint  the  world  got  of  Lord  Roberts'  plan- 
for  saving  Mafeking.  The  relieving  column  really 
consisted  of  some  1,500  picked  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Mahon,  of  the  Eighth  Hussars.  The 
column  was  equipped  in  the  lightest  possible 
fashion.  Men  and  horses  were  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  in  twelve  days  a  distance  of  210  miles  was- 
covf  red.  But  Lord  Roberts'  combinations  Included 
Colonel  Plumer's  column  from  the  north,  and  even,, 
as  it  uirned  out — to  the  joy  of  all  Australia — a. 
detachment  of  Queenslanders  and  Canadians 
drawn  from  Sir  Frederick  Carrington's  bushmen 
at  Beira.  The  Queenslanders  magnificently  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  They  are  described  a& 
"  very  tough  in  marching,  strong  fighters,  who 
treated  the  shells  as  jokes."  Certainly  the  march- 
ing qualities  of  the  Queenslanders  proved  to  be  of 
the  very  highest.  They  covered  a  distance  of  820 
miles  in  thirteen  days.  They  reached  Buluwayo, 
a  distance  of  320  miles,  by  a  three  days'  coach 
journey  on  May  8.  Then  followed  a  three  days' 
journey  by  train  to  Oatsi;  then  a  twenty-two  hours' 
march,  including  four  hours  of  actual  fighting,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  main  column,  and  reach 
Mafeking. 

Matters  were  plainly  nearing  a  crisis  as  the  res- 
cuing columns  drew  near  Mafeking.  On  May  13  the 
Boers  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  long  tor- 
mented garrison;  but  Baden-Powell's  resource- 
fulness and  luck  did  not  fail  him.  At  dawn  on 
Sunday,  May  13,  a  strong  force  of  Boers,  with  Sorel 
Eloff,  the  grandson  of  President  Kruger,  leading, 
leaped  on  the  British  pickets,  and  actually  "rushed" 
and  captured  the  fort  which  served  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Protectorate  regiment.  Baden- 
Powell  swiftly  drew  round  the  intruding  burghers 
a  cordon  of  straight-shooting  riflemen.  Closer  and 
yet  closer  was  drawn  the  girdle  of  British  fire.  The 
Boers  found  it  too  hot  and  part  broke  out  and  fled, 
deserting  their  leader.  General  Eloff  had  to  sur- 
render with  nine  other  oflicers  and  108  rank  and 
file,  including  some  French  and  German  mercen- 
aries. So  decisive  was  Baden-Powell's  success  that 
it  seems  probable  he  might  have  wrought  out  his 
own  deliverance.  He  is  audacious  enough  to  have 
marched  out  next  day,  fallen  upon  the  Boers  in 
their  trenches,  and  driven  them  into  mere  flightf 
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As  it  happened,  at  that  very  moment  the  relieving 
column  from  the  north  had  joined  hands  with 
Mahon's  dusty  riders  from  the  south,  and  the  Sun- 
day which  saw  General  Eloff  surrendering  to 
Baden-Powell  saw  the  other  Boer  commander, 
General  Snyman,  driven  in  fierce  rout  through  the 
heavy  bush  by  Colonel  Mahon's  column.  That 
double  defeat  utterly  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Boers. 
On  Thursday,  May  17,  some,  at  least,  of  the  reliev- 
ing force  rode  into  Mafeking.      Lord  Roberts  had 
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asked  Baden-Powell  to  hold  out  till  May  18,  and 
Colonel  Mahon,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  un- 
willing to  anticipate  his  Commander  in  Chief's 
date,  actually  entered  Mafeking  on  E'riday,  May 
18.  The  next  day,  characteristically  enough, 
Mahon  and  Baden-Powell  sallied  out  and  fell  on 
the  chief  laager  of  the  Boers,  taking  great  booty, 
the  Boer  commander  escaping  capture  by  a  very 
narrow  interval. 

In  that  long  siege  of  209  days  the  total  British 
casualties  only  reached  211.  The  casualties  for  the 
whole  town,  black  and  white  inhabitants  alike, 
were  under  1,000.  This  proves  that  the  Boers 
■showed  no  .lery  energy  in  attack;  but  it  does  not 
lessen  the  world's  admiration  of  the  indomitable 
patience,  and  the  limitless  resource,  shown  by  the 
little  garrison  in  holding  out  for  over  seven  months 
against  such  overwhelming  odds.  It  is  needless 
to  recite  here  what  an  electrical  thrill  of  triumph 
and  delight  the  relief  of  Mafeking  sent  through  the 


whole  empire.  No  other  event  since  the  relief 
of  Delhi  has  so  profoundly  stirred  the  English- 
speaking  race;  and  it  is  a  delight  to  all  Australians 
that  in  a  drama  so  heroic  Australia  has  a  part. 

Baden-Powell  himself,  on  the  very  day  the  foot- 
weary  Queenslanders  entered  Mafeking,  despatched 
a  message  by  runner  to  Kimberley,  whence  the 
cables  flashed  it  to  Brisbane.  It  ran,  "  Mafeking 
relieved  to-day.  Am  most  gra.teful  for  invaluabla 
assistance  of  Queenslanders  under  Kellie^  who 
made  record  march  through  Rhodesia  to  help  us." 

m.— BULLER   IN    THE   DRAKENSBURG. 

The  part  taken  by  the  forces  under  Buller  in  the 
fighting  of  the  month  may  be  briefly  told.  The 
Boers  held  all  the  passes  leading  from  Natal  to  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  their  entrenchments 
stretched  from  Majuba  Hill  to  Vryheid,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles.  The  centre  of  their  defence  was 
Laing'fe  Nek,  fondly  believed  to  be  impregnable, 
and  held  by  the  Boers  in  great  strength.  Why  the 
Boers  persisted  in  holding  the  wild  hills  of  the 
Drakensburg  while  Lord  Roberts  was  striking  at 
Pretoria  cannot  be  imagined.  Their  true  strategy 
was  to  fall  rapidly  back  and  join  hands  with  Louis 
Botha  before  Pretoria,  when  they  might  hope  to 
defeat  the  converging  British  forces  in  detail.  Since 
they  still  held  the  Drakensburg  passes,  however, 
it  was  Buller's  task  to  thrust  them  out  of  their 
positions.  With  what  dogged  toil  Buller  pushed 
his  way  through  the  mountains,  dragging  his  guns 
up  one  seemingly  inaccessible  height  after  another, 
can  hardly  be  realised.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Roberts'  successes  shook  the  courage  of  the  Boers 
in  the  hills.  They  might  be  attacked  from  the 
rear  while  Buller  was  pressing  heavily  in  on  their 
front.  On  June  6,  Buller,  by  a  clever  and  audacious 
stroke,  seized  Van  Wyk  Hill;  on  Tuesday  he  had 
some  heavy  naval  guns  upon  it,  and  with  their  help 
was  able,  on  Friday,  to  carry  by  assault  the  hill 
slopes  commanding  Botha's  pass.  Later  he  launched 
his  (roops  upon  the  pass  itself;  and  the  British,  not 
to  be  denied,  drove  the  Boers  from  trench  to  trench 
in  headlong  rout.  As  Buller  now  held  not  only 
the  whole  hills  betwixt  Botha's  pass  and  Inkwelo 
Mountain,  he  believed  the  Boers  were  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  he  summoned  them  to  surrender. 
The  burghers  might  return  to  their  farms,  he 
announced,  on  surrendering  their  arms.  The  Boer 
generals  asked  for  three  days'  grace,  a  request 
which,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  was  granted. 
Lord  Roberts'  answer  to  Cronje,  "Not  a  minute!" 
would  have  been  wiser.  The  Boers  at  the  end  of 
the  stipulated  days  declined  to  surrender,  and  aban- 
doning Laing's  Nek,  broke  through  the  passes,  and 
reached  Standerton,  fifty  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Laing's  Nek.  The  Boers  sustained  great  losses; 
one  force  of  3,000,  failing  to  break  their  way  through 
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the  pass  lield  by  the  British,  dispersed.  But  it 
does  not  reflect  any  special  glory  on  General  Bul- 
ler's  strategy  that,  after  demanding  unconditional 
surrender  from  the  Boers,  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
their  escape  from  the  net  in  which  he  believed 
he  held  them. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  less  important 
fighting  of  the  month.  The  Boers  have  had  some 
gleams  of  success.  They  even  broke  in  for  a  few 
hours  on  Lord  Roberts'  communications,  destroyed 
the  railway  at  Rhenoster,  and  captured  a  battalion 
of  militia.  But  brief  and  local  success  of  this 
sort — a  happy  accident  for  the  Boers,  rather  than 
anything  else — does  not  affect  the  campaign.  Lord 
Roberts  was  capturing  a  capital,  while  the  Boer 
commandoes  were  making  prisoners  of  a  battalion! 
The  plan — or,  rather,  the  very  absence  of  plan— 
with  which  the  Boers  are  fighting,  may,  for  a 
moment,  perplex  the  British  more  than  a  wiser 
strategy  would.  But  it  will  not  help  the  Boers. 
Their  structureless  organisation  enables  them  to 
maintain  a  dozen  desultory  combats  at  a  dozen 
unrelated  points,  just  as,  in  organisms  of  a  low 
type,  one  section  of  the  body  may  go  on  living  while 
another  part  suffers  fatal  injury.  But  a  campaign 
IS  not  won  by  those  methods.  And  the  conditions  of 
modern  war  make  it  certain  that  no  sustained  or 
successful  guerilla  fighting  is  possible  to  the  Boer 
generals.  Their  magazine  rifles  will  soon  be  silent 
for  want  of  cartridges  when  no  base  of  supply  re- 
mains. 

IV.— WHAT    THE   WAR    CORRESPONDENTS 
SAY. 

The  war  correspondents  continue  to  supply  curi- 
ously interesting  details  of  the  past  incidents  of  the 
campaign.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  story  of  how 
Major  Eddy  fell  at  Colesberg,  as  told  by  a  Boer  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  at  that 
moment  a  Boer  prisoner. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  fight,"  said  the  young  man.  "  We 
had  ambushed  a  lot  of  the  British  troops — the  Wor- 
eesters,  I  think  they  called  them.  They  could  neither 
advance  nor  retire;  we  had  penned  them  in  like  sheep, 
and  our  field  comet.  Van  Leyden,  was  beseeching  them 
to  throw  down  their  rifles  to  save  being  slaughtered, 
for  they  had  no  chance.  Just  then  we  saw  about  a 
hundred  Australians  come  bounding  over  the  rocks  in 
the  gully  behind  us.  There  were  two  great  big  men  in 
front  cheering  them  on.  We  turned  and  gave  them  a 
volley,  but  it  did  not  stop  them.  They  rushed  over 
everj-thing,  firing  as  they  came,  not  wildly,  but  as  men 
who  know  the  use  of  a  rifle,  with  the  quick,  sharp, 
upward  jerk  to  the  shoulder,  the  rapid  sight,  and  then 
the  shot.  They  knocked  over  a  lot  of  our  men.  but 
we  had  a  splendid  position.  They  had  to  expose  them- 
selves to  get  to  us,  and  we  shot  them  as  they  came  at 
us.  They  were  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  English. 
It  was  splendid,  but  it  was  madn&ss.  On  they  came, 
and  we  lay  behind  the  boulders,  and  our  rifles  snapped 
and  snapped  again  at  pistol  range,  hut  we  did  not  stop 
those  wi'd  men  until  they  charged  rigbt  into  a  little  basin 
which  was  fringed  around  all  its  edges  by  rocks  covered 
with  bushes.  Our  men  lav  there  as  thick  as  locusts, 
and  the  Australians  were  fairly  trapped.  They  were 
far  worse  off  than  the  Worcesters  up  high  in  the  ravine. 


'■  Our  field  cornet  gave  the  order  to  cease  hnng.aud 
called  on  them  to  throw  down  then-  rifles  or  die.  1  hen 
one  of  the  big  oflicers— a  great  rough-lookuig  man,  witu 
a  voice  like  a  bull— roared  out,  "  Forward,  Australia. 
No  surrender.'  Those  were  the  last  words  he  ever 
uttered,  for  a  man  on  my  right  put  a  bullet  clean 
between  his  eyes  and  he  fell  forward  dead.  We  tound 
later  that  his  name  was  Major  Eddy,  ot  the  Victorian 
Rifles.  He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but  a  Mauser  bullet 
will  stop  the  bravest.  His  men  dashed  at  the  rocks 
like  wolves;  it  was  awful  to  see  them;  they  smashecS 
at  our  heads  with  clubbed  rifles  or  thrust  their  rities- 
up  against  us  through  the  rocks  and  fired.  One  alter 
another  their  leaders  fell.  The  second  big  man  went 
down  eaily,  but  he  was  nut  killed.  He  was  shot  through 
the  grom,  but  not  dangerously.  The  men  would  not 
throw  down  their  rifles;  they  f^rorht  like  furies.  One 
man  I  saw  climb  right  on  to  t..e  rocky  ledge  where 
Big  Jan  Aldrecht  was  stationed.  Just  as  he  got  there 
a  bullet  took  him,  and  he  staggered  and  dropped  hi^s 
rifle.  Big  Jan  jumped  forward  to  catch  him  before  he 
toppled  over  the  ledge,  but  the  Australian  struck  Jan 
in  the  mouth  with  his  clenched  fist  and  fell  over  into 
the  ravine  below  and  was  killed.  ,   j   ,     . 

•■■  I  saw  a  long  row  of  their  dead  and  wounded  laid 
out  on  the  slope  of  a  farmhouse  that  evening— they 
were  all  young  men,  fine  big  fellows.  I  could  have 
cried  to  look  at  them  lying  so  cold  and  still.  They 
had  been  so  brave  in  the  morning,  so  strong,^  but  in  the 
evening,  a  few  little  hours,  they  were  dead." 

Here  again  is  another  story,  related  to  the  same- 
correspondent  in  a  Boer  laager,  of  a  gallant  deed 
of  the  West  Australians.  The  tale  is  perhaps  not 
strictly  accurate,  but  at  least  it  is  well  told. 

Twenty  Against   Four  Hundred. 

It  happened  round  Colesberg  way,  he  said;  we  thought 
we  had  the  British  beaten,  and  our  commandant  gave  ua 
word  to  press  onward  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Our 
big  guns  had  been  grandly  handled,  and  our  rifle  fire 
had  told  its  tale.  We  saw  the  British  falling  back  from 
the  kopjes  they  had  held,  and  we  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  between  us  and  victory;  but  there  was,  and 
we  found  it  out  before  we  were  many  minutes  older. 
There  was  one  big  kopje  that  was  the  very  key  of  the 
position.  Our  spies  had  told  us  that  this  was  held 
by  an  Australian  force.  We  looked  at  it  very  anxiously, 
for  it  was  a  hard  position  to  take,  but  even  as  we 
watched  we  saw  that  nearly  all  the  Australians  were 
leaving  it.  They,  too,  were  falling  back  with  the  Bri- 
tish troops.  If  we  once  got  that  kopje  there  was 
nothing  on  earth  could  stop  us.  We  laughed  when  we 
saw  that  only  about  twenty  Australians  had  been  left 
to  guard  the  kopje. 

There  were  about  four  hundred  of  us,  all  picked  men, 
and  when  the  commandant  called  to  us  to  go  and  take 
the  kopje,  we  sprang  up  eagerly,  and  dashed  down  over 
some  hills,  meaning  to  cross  the  gully,  and  charge  up 
the  kopje  where  those  twenty  men  were  waiting  for  us. 
But  we  did  not  know  the  Australians — then.  We 
know  them  now.  Scarcely  had  we  risen  to  our  feet 
when  they  loosed  their  rifles  on  us,  and  not  a  shot  wag 
wasted.  They  did  not  fire  as  regular  soldiers,  nearly 
always  do,  volley  after  volley,  straight  in  front  of  them, 
but  every  one  picked  his  man,  and  shot  to  kill.  They 
fired  like  lightning,  too,  never  dwelling  on  the  trigger, 
yet  never  wildly  wasting  lead,  and  all  around  us  our 
best  and  boldest  dropped,  until  we  dared  not  face  them. 
We  dropped  to  cover,  and  tried  to  pick  them  off,  but 
they  were  cool  and  watchful,  throwing  no  chance  away. 
We  tried  to  crawl  from  rock  to  rock  to  hem  them  in, 
but  they,  holding  their  fire  until  our  burghers  moved, 
plugged  us  with  lead,  until  we  dared  not  stir  a  step*- 
ahead,  and  all  the  time  the  British  troops,  with  all 
their  convoy,  were  slowly,  but  safely,  falling  back 
through  the  kopjes,  where  we  hoped  to  hem  them  in 
We  gnawed  our  beards  and  cursed  those  fellows  whc 
played  our  game  as  we  had  thought  no  living  man  could 
play  it.      We  could  not  face  their  fire.       To  move  up- 
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nRht  to  cross  a  dozen  yards  meant  certain  death,  and 
many  a  Boer  wife  was  widowed  and  many  a  child  left 
fatherless  by  those  silent  men  who  held  the  heights 
above  us.  They  did  not  cheer  as  wc  came  onward. 
They  did  not  play  wild  music;  they  only  clung  close  as 
climbing  weeds  to  the  rocks,  and  shot  as  we  never  saw 
men  shoot  before,  and  hope  never  to  see  men  shoot  again. 
Then  we  got  ready  to  sweep  the  hill  with  guns,  but 
our  commandant,  admiring  those  brave  few  who  would 
not  budge  before  us  in  spite  of  our  numbers,  sent  an 
otfacer  to  them  to  ask  them  to  surrender,  promising 
them  all  the  honours  of  war.  But  they  sent  us  word 
to  come  and  take  them  if  we  could.  And  then  our 
officer  a.sked  them  three  times  if  they  would  hold  up 
their   hands,    and   at    the   third   time   a   grim    sergeant 


"  King."] 

THE   NEW   NAPOLEON. 

rose  and  answered  him,  "Ave,  we  will  hold  up  our 
hands;  but  when  we  do,  by  God,  you'll  find  a  bayonet 
in  'em!  Go  back  and  tell  your  commandant  that  Aus- 
tralia's here  to  stay."  And  there  they  stayed,  and 
fought  us  hour  by  hour,  holding  us  back,  when  but 
for  them  victory  would  have  been  with  us. .  They  held 
the  hill  till  all  their  men  were  safe,  and  then,  dashing 
down  the  other  side,  they  jumped  into  their  saddles 
and  made  oS,  carrj'ing  their  wounded  with  them.  They 
were  but  twenty  men,  and  we  four  hundred. 

The  Boers  in  this  war  have  shown  a  fine  courage 

and  fighting  power.       As  seen  through  their  eyes 

the  campaign  has  been  for  them  not  without  its 

glories,  as  well  as  its  sorrows.     Here  is  a  picture 


drawn  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hales,  of  the  "  Daily  News,'" 
which  Australians  will  not  be  sorry  to  read:  — 

With  the  Boers. 

But  let  me  get  among  the  Boers.  I  was  only  a 
prisoner  in  then-  hands  for  about  a  month,  yet  every 
moment  of  that  time  was  so  fraught  witili  interest  that 
1  fancy  I  picked  up  more  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Boers  than  I  should  have  done  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  a  couple  of  years.  I  was  moved  fi'om  laager 
to  laager  along  their  fighting  line;  saw  Ohem  at  work 
with  their  rifles;  saw  them  co-me  in  from  more  than 
one  tough  skirmish,  bringing  their  dead  and  wounded 
with  them;  saw  them  when  they  had  triumphed  and 
saw  them  when  they  had  been  whipped;  saw  tiiem  going 
to  flheir  farms  to  be  welcomed  by  wife  and  children; 
sai\v  them  leaving  home  with  a  wife's  sobs  in  their  ears 
and  ciiildren's  loving  kisses  on  their  lips.  I  saw  some 
of  these  old  gray  heads  shattered  by  our  shells,  dying 
grimly,  with  knitted  brows  aud  fiercely  clenched  jaws; 
saiw  some  of  their  beardless  boys  sobbing  their  souls 
out  as  the  lifeblood  dyed  the  African  heath.  I  saw 
some  passing  over  the  border-line  Which  divides  life 
and  death,  with  a  ring  of  stern  browed  comrades  round 
them  leaning  upon  their  rifles,  while  a  brotiher  or  a 
father  knelt  and  pressed  the  hand  of  him  whose  feet 
were  on  the  very  threshold  of  tlie  land  beyond  the 
shadows.  I  saw  others  smiling  up  into  the  faces  of 
women — the  poor,  pain-drawn  faces  of  the  dying  looking 
less  haggard  and  worn  than  the  anguish-stricken  features 
of  their  womanhood  who  knelt  to  comfort  them  in  that 
last  awful  hour — in  the  hour  which  divides  time  from 
eternity,  the  sunlight  of  lusty  life  from  the  shadows 
of  unsearchable  death.  Those  things  I  (have  seen,  and 
in  the  ears  of  English  men  and  women  let  me  say,  as 
one  who  knows  and  fain  wotild  speak  the  plain,  ungilded 
truth  concerning  friend  and  foe,  that  not  alone  beneath 
the  British  flag  are  heroes  found.  Not  alone  at  the 
'breasts  of  British  matrons  are  brave  men  suckled; 
for.  as  m.y  soul  liveth,  whether  their  cause  be  just  or 
unjust,  whether  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  this  war 
be  with  them — ^whether  the  blood  of  the  hundreds  that 
have  f.illen  since  the  first  rifle  spoke  defiance  shall 
speak  for  or  against  them  at  the  Day  of  Judgment — 
they  at  least  know  how  to  die;  and  when  a  man  has 
<riven  his  life  for  the  cause  he  believes  in  he  is  proven 
worthy  even  of  his  worst  enemy's  respect.  And  it 
s^ems  (o  me  that  the  British  nation,  with  its  long  roll 
of  heroic  deeds,  wrought^  the  world  over,  from  Africa 
1.0  Iceland,  can  well  afford  to  honour  the  splendid 
braveiy  and  self-sacrifice  of  these  rude,  untutored  tillers 
of  the  soil.      I  have  seen  them  die. 

Once  as  I  lay  a  prisoner  in  a  rocky  ravine,  all  throuj[h 
the  hot  afternoon,  I  heard  the  rifles  snapping  like 
hounds  around  a  cornered  beast.  I  watched  the  Boera 
as  they  moved  from  cover  to  cover,  one  here,  one  there, 
a  little  further  on  a  couple  in  a  place  of  vantage,  again 
in  a  natural  fortress  a  group  of  eight;  so  they  were 
placed  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach.  The  British  force 
I  could  not  see  at  all.  They  were  out  on  the  veldt, 
and  the  kopjes  hid  them  from  me;  but  I  could  hear  the 
regular  roar  and  ripple  of  their  disciplined  volleys,  and 
in  course  of  time,  by  watching  the  actions  of  the  Boers. 
I  couid   anticipate  the   sound. 

They  watched  our  officers,  and  when  the  signal  to 
fire  was  given  they  dropped  behind  cover  with  such 
.speed  and  certainty  that  seldom  a  man  was  hit.  Then, 
when  the  leaden  hail  had  ceased  to  fall  upon  the  rocks, 
thev  sprang  out  again  and  gave  our  fellows  lead  for 
lead.  After  a  while  our  gunners  seemed  to  locate  themt 
and  the  sihells  came  through  the  air  snariing  savagely,  as 
leopards  snarl  before  they  spring,  and  the  flying  shrapnel 
reached  many  of  the  Boers,  wounding,  maiming,  or  kill- 
ing thorn ;  yet  they  held  their  positions  with  indomit- 
able pluck,  those  who  were  not  hit  leaping  out,  regard- 
less of  personal  danger,  to  pick  up  tliose  who  were 
wounded.  They  were  a  strange,  motley  looking  crowd, 
dressed   in  all  kinds  of  common  farming  apparel,  just 
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■such  a  crowd  as  one  is  apt  to  see  in  a  far  inland  shear- 
ing shed  in  Australia,  but  no  man  wibli  a  man's  heart 
in  his  body  could  help  admiring  their  devotion  to  one 
another,  or  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  ^v^hlch  they 
were  risking  their  lives. 

One  sight  I  saw  which  will  stay  with  me  while 
memory  lasts.  They  had  placed  me  under  a  waggon, 
beneath  a  mass  of  overhanging  rocks  for  safety,  and 
there  ihey  brought  two  wounded  men.  One  was  a 
man  of  fifty,  a  hard  old  veteran,  with  a  complexion  as 
4ark  as  a  New  Zealand  Maori.  The  beard  that  framed 
his  rugged  face  was  three-fourths  gray;  his  hands  were 
as  rouijh  and  knotted  by  open  air  toil  as  the  hoofs  of 
a  working  steer.  He  looked  what  he  was — a  Boer  of 
mixed  Dutch  and  French  lineage.  Later  on  I  got  into 
conversation  vnih  him,  and  he  told  me  a  good  deal  of 
his  life.  His  father  was  descended  from  one  of  the  old 
Dutch  families  who  had  emigrated  to  South  Africa  in 
search  of  religious  liberty  in  the  old  days  when  the 
country  was  a  wilderness.  His  mother  had  come^in  an 
■unbroken  line  from  one  of  the  noble  families  of  France 
^vto  fled  from  home  in  the  days  of  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots.  He  himself  had  been  many 
•  hings--'huuter,  trader,  farmer,  and  fighting  man.  He 
had  fought  against  the  natives,  and  he  had  fought 
against  our  people.  The  younger  man  was  his  son, 
a  tall,  fair  fellow,  scarcely  more  than  a  stripling,  and 
I  had  no  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  tell  that  his  very 
hours  were  numbered.  Both  men  had  been  wounded 
by  one  of  our  shells,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  watch  them 
as  they  lay  side  by  side,  the  elder  holding  the  hand  of 
•the  younger  in  a  loving  clasp,  ■^^•^hile  with  his  other 
hand  he  stroked  the  boy's  face  with  gestures 
■that  were  infinitely  pathetic.  Just  as  the  stars  were 
•coming  out  that  night  between  the  clouds  that  floated 
ovei  us  the  Boer  boy  sobbed  his  young  life  out,  and  all 
through  the  long  watches  of  that  mournful  darkness  the 
father  lay  with  his  dear  laddie's  hand  in  his.  The  pain 
•of  his  own  wounds  must  have  been  dreadful,  but  I  heard 
no  moan  of  anguish  from  his  lips.  When  at  the  dawning 
they  came  to  take  the  dead  boy  from  the  living  man 
the  stem  old  warrior  simply  pressed  his  grizzled  lips  to 
the  cold  face,  and  then  turned  his  gray  beard  to  the  hard 
earth  and  made  no  further  sign. 

The  British  Soldier. 
As  the  campaign  draws  to  its  close  there  deepens 
throughout  the  Empire  a  sense  of  admiration  at 
the  valour  and  devotion  of  officers  and  men,  and 
of  grief  that  so  many  gallant  lives  have  been  lost. 
Says  a  Press  correspondent:  "I  have  been  struck 
by  the  class  of  officers  surrounding  General  Gat- 
acre.  They  all  look  like  soldiers.  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  dude,  not  one  of  those  wretched  fops  of 
whom  I  have  seen  only  too  many  in  South  Africa. 
They  speak  like  soldiers,  too.  No  idiotic  drawl, 
-no  effeminate  lisp,  no  bullying,  ill-bred  coarseness 
■of  tongue;  they  are  neither  drawing-room  dandies 
»nor  camp  swash-bucklers,  but  officers  andgentlemen." 


No  amount  of  mere  •'  glory  '  can  count  as  com- 
pensation to  a  nation  for  the  loss  of  brave  sons  like 
those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  flag. 
The  compensation  will  be  found  in  the  defeat  of 
a  peril  which  threatened  the  Empire,  in  the  new 
strength  and  unity  won  for  the  British  people  under 
every  sky,  and  in  the  quickened  patriotism  of  all 
its  members.  But  let  no  one  forget  the  dark  side 
of  war,  the  side  of  sulTering  and  of  death.  A 
war  correspondent  describes  in  brilliant  words  the 
rush  of  the  Essex  Battalion  at  Driefontein— the 
sweep  of  the  heroic  line  of  khaki-clad  figures  over 
a  ridge  scoured  by  the  enemy's  fire.  But  even  so 
gallant  a  deed  leaves  a  bitter  legacy.  Here  is  the 
picture  of  the  battle-field  when  the  fight  is  over:  — 

After  the  Fight. 

The  track  over  which  the  gallant  soldiers  advanced 
tells  next  day  its  silent  story.  Not  alone  by  those 
spaces  of  new  turned  earth  that  wear  only  the  badge 
of  the  regiment's  honour,  telling  by  name  or  burgeon 
that  here  and  there  it  left  its  dead,  but  by  the  dark 
stiff  fragments  of  the  first  aid  bandages,  red  stained 
scraps  of  newspaper  pressed  in  vain  ej^ainst  a  wound, 
a  boot  still  slimy  with  the  blood  which  failed  it,  a  water 
bottle  with  the  stuff  that  dripped  on  its  felt.  These 
and  worse,  and  the  worst  the  least  honible — the  claw 
marks,  where  desperate  fingers  tried  to  drag  the  wounded 
body  along  the  ground  into  some  sort  of  safety,  or  those 
deeper  scars  where  the  booted  toes  dug  out  their  groan- 
ing agony  into  the  grass. 

That  gives  one  a  better  conception  of  the  battle  than 
pictures  of  charging  men. '  Modern  fighting  is  mostly 
a  crawl.  The  legendary  order  of  Waterloo  will  have 
to  be  amended:  "Down,  Guards,  and  at  them!"  is  the 
new  injunction.  The  old  curse  of  the  serpent  is  be- 
come the  soldiers'  watchword,  "  Upon  thy  belly  thou 
shalt  go." 

But  the  old  valour  and  the  old  glorj'  stay.  The 
men  of  t'ne  Essex  went  over  the  ridge  in  a  fashion 
to  make  hearts  leap  with  envy  which  were  not  with 
them.  The  hill  was  long  and  thick  with  tangled  grass, 
the  edges  of  the  enemy's  sangars  were  red  coronets  of 
fire,  but  nothing  coidd  stay  them,  and  nothing  that  w;is 
Boer  by  nature  would  stay  for  them.  The  old  ruse 
had  been  tried  already.  Some  Boers  had  leaped  up  on 
the  sky  line,  their  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders,  their 
hands  vbove  their  heads,  and  when  our  men  rose  to  the 
whistle  had  shot  them  down.  The  ruse  was  repeated 
on  the  right,  but  this  time  it  was  tflie  Boers  who  fell, 
and  those  who  did  not  raced  for  tlheir  horses  and  rode 
for  their  lives. 

The  Essex  men  came  in  behind  the  steel,  but  no  one 
had  stayed  for  the  bayonet,  and  so,  an  hour  before  dark- 
ness fall,  the  last  ridge  was  won.  Honour  must  be 
ffiven  to  all  the  men  who  took  it,  for  all  paid  dear  for 
their  share  of  victory.  We  lost  over  four  hundred  out 
of- action,  and  buried  one  hundred  of  our  foes. 


LORD    ROBERTS    OF    KANDAHAR    AND    WATERFORD,    V.C. 

This  Portrait,  specially  taken  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  was  accompanied  by  the  Autograph  re-roduced 
above,  which  Lord  Roberts  courteously  sent  to  "  The  King.'      It  is  now  reproduced  in  the 
"  Review   of  Reviews "  by  special  arranojenient  with  the  Proprietors. 


Sphere."]  "THE    QUEEN       GOD    BLESS    HER!" 

Renungton  Scouts  celebrated  their  entry  into  the  wrecked  and  abandonr-:  V.on.e  of  a  reb:I  farmer 

Kenungion  o  ^^  drinWng  the  Queen's  Health. 
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'  III.  London  News."] 

RETURN    OF    THE    GALLANT    DEFENDERS    OF    LADYSMITH. 

H.M.S.  "Powerful"  carrying  the  Naval  Brigade  from  Ladysmith  fassing  Soutfisea  Beach  on  her 

way  up  Portsmouth  Harbour. 
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'  111.  London  News.' 


GUARDING    BOER    PRISONERS. 


"Sphere."J 

OUR    TROOPS    BLOWING    UP    THE    RAILWAY    NORTH    OF    BLOEMFONTEIN. 

On  (h3  ev2ning  of  March  12,  when  General  French  seized  the  hills  sorroundiog  Bloemfontein,  Major 

Hunt^r-Wcston,  of  the  Engineers,  accompanied  by  ten  men,  passed  through  the  Boer  lines  and  succeeded 

not  only  ia  cutting  the  telegraph  line,  but  also  in  blowing  up  the  railway  to  the  north  of  the  town. 


Railway  Bridge  at  Waschban'c  (on  the  way  to  Gkncoei  Destroyed  with  Dynamite. 


■■"^ 


L^ 


Railway  Bridge  at  Waschtank  D^stcoyed  with  Dynamite. 


•Sphere."]  Culvert  at  Bigjarsberg  Destroyed  with  Dynamite. 

HOW    THE    BOERS    HAVE    WRECKED    OUR    RAILWAY    BRIDGES. 
From  Photographs  taken  by  a  Boer. 
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POETS    ON    THE    WAR. 


The  war  has,  of  course,  set  all  the  poets  tingling 
with  rhymes;  but  the  most  spirited  set  of  verses 
yet  produced  we  quote  from  the  "  Canadian  Maga- 
zine."     The  verses  are  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roberts:  — 

OUR  MARCHING. 

I  saw  the  might  of  our  Empire, 
In  a  dream,  as  the  faggots  sank; 

I  heard  the  heart  of  a  nation 
Pulse  out  from  rank  to  rank; 

I  felt  the  v.-eight  of  their  marching. 
And  I  heard  their  harness  clank; 

Clank  of  the  metal  traces. 

And  the  heavy  guns  replied, 
Clank  of  the  lilting  sabres 

Swinging  along  the  side; 
Foot,  and  horse,  and  gims, 

And  my  heart  was  mad  with  pride. 

Highland  and  Lowland  men. 
And   men   from  the  Outer  Seas; 

Brave  hearts  from  England's  heart — 
True  hearts  from  the  Colonies; 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went 
With  the  red  dust  to  their  knees. 

I  saw  in  the  roads  before  them 

Fortress  and  barricade. 
And  a  people  who  cried  defiance — 

Sullen    and    unafraid  i 
Then  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Empire 

Roll  back  to  the  last  brigade. 

I  -saw  the  gay,  red  tunics 
Swing   forward,    rank   on   rank. 

I  saw  the  gay,  straight  Lancers 
Spur   hillward,  neck  to  flank. 

I  heard  the  gunnei-s'  curses. 
And  I  heard  the  harness  clank. 

But  nought  could  I  see  of  them 
That  had  blocked  the  way  and  defied — 

Nought   of   the  sullen   iieople 
That  had  sjjat  at  our  regal  pride. 

Save  a  huddle  of  shapes  in  the  road, 
And  blood  on  the  mountain-side. 


The  "Outlook"  publishes  some  very  fine  lines  by 
Mary  Austin,  which — with  equal  felicity  of  phrase 
and  rhyme — give  another  view  of  the  war:  — 


THE  GODS  OF  THE  SAXON. 

We  have  set   the  White  Christ  fonvard,   we  have  bid 

the  old  gods  go. 
We  be  Christians,  Christian  peoples,  singing  psalm  tunes 

staid  and  slow. 
We  have  strewn   the  graven  idols,   we  are  bounden   to 

the  Lord, 
"  In  hoc  signo  "  it  is  \vritten — but  we  prove  it  vrith  the 

sword. 

For  the  old  gods  played  us  hazards,  and  they  tracked 

us  in  their  wrath 
By    the   smoke   of   sacrifices   that   we   made   along   our 

path; 
Saved  us  to  outwit  each  other;  broke  us  if  they  listed, 

then, 
And  at   best   of  all   their  saving   they   were   gods,   and 

we  were  men. 

But  the  White  Christ  He  is  lowly.  He  hath  thorns  about 

His  brow, 
He  hath  sorrowed.  He  hath  suffered, — Lord,  what  boots 

Thy  sorrow  now? 
Seeing  that  we  give  our  brother  to   the  kite-kind  and 

the  crow. 
And   the  shell-strewn   bones   to  whiten   A^-here  the   shy 

wild  cattle  go. 

And   the   old   gods   gather,   gather   where    the   shrilling 

bugles  break. 
For  the  hot  blown  breath  of  battle  fans  the  elder  gods 

awake. 
Calling  high  above  the  trumpets,  saying,  "  Thus  the  old 

rune  runs. 
By  the  net  that  took  the  fathers  ye  shall  surely  snare 

the  sons. 

"By   the  bitter   lust   of  empire,   by   the  fret   of  boasts 

withstood. 
By  the  itch  of  prideful   peoples  that  must  make  their 

boastings  good, 
In  the  fern  damp,  by  the  veldt-side,  we  have  brought 

them  stark  iind  low. 
They   that    \vak(    no   more   for   mornings,   nor  for   any 

winds   that    blow." 

We  be  Christians,  Christian  peoples,  thinking  scorn  of 

nider  days. 
But  above  the  "  Pax  Vobiscum,"  keener  than  the  prayers 

wo   rai.se. 
Come  the  jeering  gods  of  warfare  from  the  ends  of  all 

the  earth. 
By  the  White  Christ,  wan  and  wounded,  and  they  mock 

Him  with  tlieir  mirth. 
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We  are  indebted  to  tha  Defence  Departments  of  the  various  Colonies  for  tlie  following  list  of  casualties 
amongst  ttie  Australian  Contingents  up  to  date.  The  lists  may  not  be  quite  complete,  but  they  form  the  most  full 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  losses  atnon;i;st  the  Australian  Contingents  yet  published. 


NEW   SOUTH    WALES. 


KILLED. 

Lieut.  G.  J.  Grieve. 
Sergt.-^lajor  G.  A.  Griffin. 
Sergeant  W.  Myers. 
Corporal  P.  Kilpatrick. 
Trooper  W.  T.  Bonnor. 
Private   S.   Atchison. 
Private  D.  Fraser. 
Private  C.  G.  Taylor. 
Private    W.    Abrahams. 
Private   S.   M'Lennan. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieut.   R.  ]\I.  Heron. 
Lieut.  W.  V.  Dowling. 
Lieut.  F.  A.   Dove. 
Lieut.  G.  A.  Holborrow. 
Lieut.    Onslow. 
Captain  A.  J.  Bennett. 
Sergt.-^Major  IVTAllister. 
Sergeant  H.  F.  Doyle. 
Lance-Corpl.  J.  E.  Fraser. 
Corporal  A.  Allen. 
Corporal  P.  Owens. 
Corporal  R.  T.  Munro. 
Corporal  E.  T.  Hopkinson. 
Corporal   Osborne. 
Corporal  W.  Chant. 
Ti-umpeter  D.  H.  T.  Booth. 
Bugler   C.    S.    Binns. 
Trooper  A.  E.   Darcy. 
Trooper  I.  W.  Wessell. 
Trooper  H.   R.   Martin. 
Trooper  S.  C.  M.  Parry. 
Trooper  S.  A.  Taylor. " 
Trooper  J.  A.   Roberts. 
Trooper  L.  Fettling. 
Private  F.  Buchanan. 
Private    C.    ■Mitchell. 
Private   D.   G.    CaiupDeli. 
Private  C.  Jones. 
Private   G.   Fowler. 
Private  T.  Appleby. 
Private   F.    Clive. 
Private  G.  Chester. 
Private  E.  Bull. 
Private   W.    Tweedie. 
Private  H.  D.   McCredie. 
Private  J.  McCracken. 
Private  C.  T.  Woods. 
Private   J.    A.    Jones. 
Private  W.  T.  Davidson. 
Private  T.   Ball. 
Private  S.  Bathurst. 
Private  L.  Palmer. 
Private   F.    C.    Brack. 
Private  J.  Tarlington. 
Private    T.    Williams. 
Private  W.  Tavlor. 
Private  C.   J.   Tontin. 
Private  R.  McDonald. 
Private  H.   L.   Harnett. 
Private  W.   C.   McDonald. 
Private  G.  T.  Wells. 


INVALIDED     HOME. 

Major  W.  T.  Bridges. 
Major   Owen. 
Dr.  J.  M.   Bosler. 
Corporal  H.  J.  Thorndyke. 
Private  G.  C.  Newton. 
Private  G.  R.   Gumming. 
Private  C.  E.  Webster. 
Private  C.   Gosper. 
Private   H.   Shai-p. 
Private  G.  Fuller. 
Private  M.  Svmonds. 
Private   P.   Potts. 
Gunner  C.  Bennett. 
Private  F.  W.  Philpott. 

DIED     OF     FEVER,     &c. 

Lieut.   C.   0.   Brasche. 
Corporal  Harkus. 
(Gunner  W.  Edwards. 
Trooper  R.   B.   Cox. 
Trooper   J.    J.    Kelly. 
Trooper  W.   Meehan 
Trooper  H.   W.   Gilchrist. 
Trooper  L.   Fettling. 
Trooper  D.   L.   Dunks. 
Private  J.  J.  Oram. 
Private  T.   Smith. 
Private  R.  B.  Campbell. 
Private   A.    L.    Cameron. 
Private  H.  Budd. 
I'rivate  J.  Harrison. 
Private  W.   Bender. 
Private  —  Heintziecs. 
Private   E.    H.    Ransley. 
Private  —  Whenfield. 
Private  E.  Ogle. 
Private  W.  J.  James. 
Private  J.  H.  Kite. 
Private  G.  Rowe. 
Private  F.  H.   Legge. 
Private   Goodsall. 
Private   J.    N.    Walton. 

PRISONERS     OR     MISSING. 

Lieutenant  W.  V.  Dowling. 
Wari'ant-Officer  C.  E.  Fisher, 
t^ergeant  P.  McDonald. 
Lance-Corporal  J.  E.  Fraser. 
C'orporal  C.  Hoppy. 
Corporal   J.   M.  Foid. 
Corporal  R.  R.  Wilson. 
Trumpeter  A.    W.   Taylor. 
I'.ugler  W.  A.  :\Ielville. 
Trooper   A.   Daley. 
Trooper   G.   Doudney. 
Trooper  R.  M.  Johnstone. 
Trooper  J.  A.  Roberts. 
Trooper  G.   Whittington. 
Trooper  D.  Cameron. 
Private  W.  Fames.* 
Private    R.    Lynch. 
Private  T.  H."  Goodsell. 
Private  F.  C.  Brack. 
Private  T.  Ball. 
*Since  escaped. 


PRISONERS,  &C.  (Continued)] 

Private  W.  Tweedie. 
Private  R.  McDonald. 
Private   H.    L.    Harnett. 
Private   H.   F.   Doyle. 
Private  R.   Brien. 


VICTORIA. 


KILLED. 


Lieut. -Colonel  C.  E.   Umphelby. 
Major  G.  A.   Eddy. 
Lieut.   J.   C.   Roberts. 
Sergeant   C.   Phdlips. 
Sergeant  N.  Grant. 
Corfwral   A.   Ross. 
Private  T.  Stock. 
Private  A.  H.  Wilson. 
Private  C.  E.  Williams. 
Private  A.  E.  Coulson. 
Private   F.    Suttie. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieutenant  J.  L.  Lilley. 
Sergeant    W.   J.    Pearce. 
Lance-Corporal  A.   Greenwood. 
Corporal  W.  M.  Carr. 
Corporal  J.  Hennessy. 
I'rivate  J.  W.  Keeble. 
I'rivate  S.  E.  Gazzard. 
Private  G.  E.  Bristow. 
Private  H.  Bush. 
Private    E.    Peters. 
Private  W.  Gamble. 
Private    L.    Inglis. 
Private   H.   J.    Colley. 
Private  J.  F.  Towt. 
Private  A.  Lawdorn. 
Private  S.  W.  Edwards. 
Private  F.  W.  Wallace. 

INVALIDED     HOME. 

Captain  D.  H.  Jenkins. 
Coiijoral  A.  H.  Dowd. 
Private  W.  J.  Henshaw. 
Private  W.  Kemmis. 
Private   ^I.   R.   Crosbie. 

DIED     OF     FEVER,     &c. 

Surgeon-Major  Hall-Owen. 
Captain   Salmon. 
Captain   Hopkins. 
Sergeant  H.  J.  Hiscock. 
Sergeant  Herbert  Brent. 
Private  H.  A.   Sealey. 
Private   R.    Barbour." 
Private  Victor  Oak  Wakley. 
Private  H.  J.  Smart. 
Private  J.  C.  D.  M.  Swan. 
Private  J.  D.  Swa-^. 
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PRISONERS     AND     MISSING. 

Sergt.;Major  J.   W.   Healey. 
Captain  iM'Inerney. 
Lance-Coi-poral  E.  Mawley. 
Bugler    G.    D.    Akins. 
Private  R.  Roberts. 
Private  A.  W.  Coughlan. 


SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 

KILLED. 

Lieutenant  J.  Powell. 
Private  W.  E.  Smitli. 

WOUNDED. 

Private  I).  A.  Campbell. 
Private  —  Gunner. 
Private  —   Constable. 

DIED     OF     FEVER,     &c. 

Private   F.   .J.    Matthews. 
Private  T.  P..  Mai-.s.len. 

MISSING. 

Private    Provis. 

INVALIDED     HOME. 

Private  J.  W.  Parsnn.s. 
Private  A.  R.  Xixnn. 
Private  F.  W.  Collins. 
Private  A.  Bothe. 


QUEENSLAND. 


KILLED. 

Corporal  H.  L.  Reece. 
Private  V.  S.  Jones. 
Private  D.  C.  IMcLeod. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieutenant    A.    G.    Adie. 
Private  A-   Rose. 
Private  C.  J.  Strong. 
Private   T.    J.    Logan. 
Private  W.  M.  Lloyd. 
Private  G.   Sevmour. 
Private  T.  T.  Braitliwaite. 
Private    E.    Kennedy. 
Private   Edwards. 

DIED     OF     FEVER,     &c. 

Bugler  Devitt. 
Private   T.    Cumner. 

PRISONERS    AND     MISSING. 

Company   Sergt.-;\la.i(jr  R.   Bieydon. 
Bombardier  G.  Weick. 
Private    B.    Spurway. 
Private  H.   Johnson. 
Private   R.   H.    Staines. 


INVALIDED     HOME. 

Private  G.  T.  Smith. 
Private  J.   W.   IMundey. 
Dr.    A.    Williams. 


NEW    ZEALAND. 


WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 


KILLED. 

Lieutenant  G.  G.  W.  Ileii.smaii. 
Private  M.  Conway. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieutenant    Pepper. 
Lance-C-onjoral   G.   Gifi'ord. 
I'rivate   .J.    Ansell. 
Private  L.   France. 
Private    J.    Bird. 
Private  A.   H.   Baker. 
Private  W.  ]Meecham. 
Private  J.  ]\Iee<;ham. 
Private  J.  Cunningham. 

DIED     OF     SUNSTROKE. 

Sergeant   G.    N.   Bishop. 

MISSING. 

Trooper  Bedwell. 

INVALIDED    HOME. 

Coriioral  ^V.  Collir'ott. 


TASMANIA. 


KILLED. 

Private  John  Hutton 
Private  Atherly  (iilham. 

WOUNDED. 

i\Iajor  Cameron. 
Lieutenant  Reid.* 
Laiiee-Corporal    Stephenson. 
*Dangerously  ill. 

PRISONERS. 

Corporal  J.  \\\  Whitelaw. 
Private  C  Brothers. 
Private    A.    Button. 
Private  A.  W.  Dennis. 
Private   S.   W.    Ducie. 
Private   A.    tiillies. 
Private  C.  W.  Hynes. 
Private  JM.  H.  Swan. 
Private    J.    Wright. 

INVALIDED     HOME. 

Private   C.    !•".    I'edder. 


KILLED. 

Sergeant  S.  W.  (luurley. 
Trooper   J.   Coniiell. 
Trooper  11.  J.  Booth. 
Trooper  Byrnes. 
Priv^ate    L.    E.    SmiLli. 
I'rivate  \\'.    I'.ynir. 

WOUNDED. 

Captain    CJhaylon. 
Captain  Palmer. 
Trooper  Palmer. 
Trooper    Kimisley. 
Trooper  llastie. 
Trooper   Signell. 
Private   (i.    R.    liradlord. 
Private   W.    J'arkes. 
Private   J.   Cabot. 
Private   J.    V.    Fahey. 
Private    F.    Knublev . 
Private  A.   Hast  e. 
Private   E.   Sefnal. 

DIED     OF     FEVER,     &c. 

Sergeant  Brock. 
Sergeant  M'Kiuny. 
Trooper  H.  Burroughs. 
Trooper  J.  IM.  l'atler.son. 
Trooper  J.   Jenks. 
Trooper  T.  A.  Hemptoii. 
Trooper  R.  W.  .Morris. 
Trooper  L.   INl.  Tariaiil. 
Trooper  T.  G.  Aiider.son. 
Trooper  Wyllie. 


PRISONERS 

AND     MISSING. 

Quartermat 

iter- 

Seigt.  ]'.  R.  Berland 

Private 

\V. 

,  Harris. 

Private 

C. 

L. 

Jewell. 

Private 

G. 

R. 

Miller. 

I'rivate 

F. 

R. 

Pope. 

Private 

G. 

Powell. 

Private 

L. 

il 

.    Tarrant. 

Private  H. 

W. 

A'alentine. 

Private 

I. 

W: 

dbe. 

Private 

A. 

Butters. 

Private 

I.  < 

Uatl 

lerall. 

Private 

U 

.    C 

ossar. 

Private 

w 

.  Fi 

anUlin. 

Private 

(J. 

L. 

Heenan. 

Private 

D. 

W. 

Prosser. 

Private 

E. 

H. 

Palmer. 

Private 

]). 

H. 

Waldie. 

Private 

J. 

Aitkin. 

INVALIDED     HOh^EI. 

Captain  Hay  liursi. 
Sergeant    Bond, 
('orporal   Sviiics. 
I'rivate  J.  C".  Seelye. 
I'rivate  F.  Hard  ng. 
Private  H.  Y(;ung. 
Private   R.   T.   Arthur. 
Slioesmith  'J'.  'Taylor. 
Farrier-Sergeant  A.  Neilson. 
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V— ENGLISH    LANDSCAPES. 


Few  things  are  rarer  in  literature,  or  more  diffi- 
cult, than  a  successful  word-picture  of  what  may 
be  called  the  general  physiognomy  of  a  country. 
It  is  possible  to  give  a  catalogue  of  human  fea- 
tures without  calling  up  in  the  imagination  the 
vision  of  a  living  face.  So  we  may  have  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  a  face  without  being  able  to 
describe  or  catalogue  the  features  of  which  it  is 
made  up.  And  it  is  this  latter  effect,  the  general 
image  of  a  country,  the  sense  of  its  colour  and 
form — its  hills  and  valleys,  its  forests  and  cities, 
its  rivers  and  lakes,  all  melted  into  one  coherent 
and  vivid  picture — which  we  want,  and  so  sel- 
dom get,  when  the  description  of  a  country  is 
offered  to  us. 

Each  country  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  other  countries  as  one  human 
face  is  from  another.  And  many  recognised  and 
unrecognised  forces  go  to  determine  the  face  a 
country  wears.  Geology,  of  course,  counts.  Half 
England,  for  example,  is  a  chalk-bed.  So  the 
ploughed  fields  are  grey,  the  roads  are  white,  the 
railway  cuttings  whitest  of  all.  On  the  grassy 
shoulder  of  a  hill,  with  the  help  of  a  spade,  may 
be  carved  out  the  rude  figure  of  a  Titanic  white 
horse,  which  shall  be  visible  over  a  dozen  coun- 
lies,  and  last  for  centuries!  Climate  counts. 
Rain  and  snow  and  fog  and  sunshine  carve  the 
face  of  a  land  as  with  the  chisel  of  a  sculptor,  and 
stain  it  as  with  the  brush  of  an  artist.  They 
give  shape  to  the  trees,  and  tints  to  the  grass,  and 
softness  to  the  hills.  Social  habits,  too,  affect 
in  a  quite  unsuspected  degree  the  general  aspect 
of  a  country.  A  French  landscape,  with  its  long 
line  of  poplars  as  straight  as  the  files  of  a  well- 
drilled  regiment,  its  plains  unfenced,  yet  combed 
and  brushed,  and  cultivated  to  the  last  inch  and 
the  last  leaf,  is  as  different  as  possible  from  an 
English  landscape,  scribbled  over  with  careless 
hedges  and  scored  deep  with  wandering  lanes. 
The  two  landscapes  are,  in  a  sense,  the  reflection 
of  opposing  human  types  and  unlike  social  habits 
and  systems.  And,  of  course,  the  human  factor 
influences,  in  a  hundred  ways,  the  general  land- 
scapes. It  determines  the  shape  of  the  villages. 
the  architecture  of  the  cities,  the  dress  and  bear- 
ing, the  gestures  and  gait  of  the  crowds. 


The  Face  of  a  Country, 

So  every  country  has,  to  an  educated  eye,  a  sep- 
arate and  recognisable  physiognomy.      The  puzzle- 
is  that  the  general  physiognomy  so  seldom  finds- 
expression    in    literature.       Many    people,    some- 
how, miss  it  altogether,  and  those  who  see  it  lack, 
sometimes   the  art,  and  often  the  disposition,   to- 
describe  it.      A  writer  in  the  London  "  Spectator" 
some  little  time  ago  brought  this  exact  accusation, 
against   travellers   generally.       Scarcely  one   suc- 
ceeds In  catching,  and  rendering  in  either  prose  or 
paint,  that  general  aspect  of  a  country  into  which 
all  details  melt,  and  which  affects  the  imagination,, 
as  does  the  sudden  glimpse  of  a  face,  making  it  re-^ 
cognisable  for  all  time.    Seldom,  indeed,  does  any- 
body seize  the  chief  disitinctive feature  of  a  country; 
still  more  rarely  does  he  convey  the  image  of  it 
to  anybody  else.      The  "  Spectator  "  declared,  with, 
a  touch  of  indignation,  that  while  there  have  been, 
scores  of  volumes  written  to  describe  New  Zealand, 
not  one  of  them  mentions  that  special  feature  of 
two-thirds  of  New  Zealand— the  wind;    the   end- 
less, pitiless,  persistent    blowing  of  air  from  the- 
vast   spaces   of  the  Pacific.       No  book  on   India, 
again,  somehow,  conveys  the  sense  of  the  vast  bil- 
liard-table, seamed  with  red  roads,  on  which  Cal- 
cutta is   planted;    or  the   Siberian  harshness  and 
ugliness  of  the  great  plains  of  the  north-west  in^ 
a  cold  winter;   or  the  magical  effect  produced  by 
the  vision  of  a  whole  city  rose-coloured,  like  Jey- 
pore. 

The  '■  Spectator  "  goes  on  to  complain  that  no- 
one  has  ever  yet  given,  in  terms  of  literature,  the 
true  note  of  an  Indian  village,  with  its  flame  of 
colours,  its  musky  odours.  That  note  is  not,  as 
might  be  imagined,  an  opium-generated  lassitude. 
It  is  one  of  restless  movement,  of  chatter,  of 
never-ceasing  gestures  and  never-failing  gos- 
sip; the  bustle  as  of  an  ant-heap  suddenly  shaken 
into  agitated  alarm  with  the  stroke  of 
a  passing  hoof.  Who  can  discover  in 
literature  a  faithful  transcript  of  whait  the  eye 
finds  in  a  typical  scene  in  the  United  States?  The- 
note  of  such  a  scene  is  a  certain  raw  untidiness, 
the  aspect  of  a  landscape  begun  in  a  hurry  and  left 
unfinished.  One  of  the  greatest  of  American 
prose-writers  has,  it  is  true,  caught  this  aspect  of 
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his  native  iand.  "  In  that  great,  sloven  con- 
tinent,'- he  says,  "  in  high  Alleghany  pastures,  in 
the  sea-wide,  slcy-skirted  prairie,  nature  sleeps 
and  murmur'?  and  hides."  He  might  have  added, 
she  snores,  or  sits  with  uncombed  hair,  and  only 
half  awake.  A  New  England  village  offers  us  a 
vista  of  wooden  houses,  slovenly  orchards,  ill- 
kept  gardens,  and  a  generally  half-finished  look, 
born  of  hurry,  of  half-developed  tastes,  of  the  per- 
emptory summons  of  more  important  interests 
elsewhere. 

Italy  and  Australia. 

Everybody  knows  the  Italy  of  the  artisis 
and  the  poets,  gleaming  with  the  white 
snows  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Apennines,  jewelled 
with  the  deep  blue  of  the  lakes,  venerable  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  of  perished  civilisations. 
But  no  guide-book  gives  the  essentially  Italian 
landscape,  the  brown  treeless  hills,  the  sun- 
scorched  plains,  almost  as  empty  of  life  as  in  the 
days  of  Romulus:  the  rivers  with  their  shifting 
beds,  the  languid  drifting  water,  edged  in  summer- 
time with  parallel  ribbons  of  white  sun-warmed 
stones.  Who  is  it  sees,  or  paints,  the  ancient  and 
stony  villages  perched  on  each  hill  crest,  and  tell- 
ing of  days  when  the  plains  were  robber-haunted, 
and  for  safety  the  peasants  had  to  build  their  huts 
round  some  baron's  tower?  A  medieval  town 
of  this  sort,  seen  through  modern  eyes,  is 
a  sort  of  petrifaction.  No  roof.s  are 
visible  and  no  streets.  It  is  a  sort  of  human 
stalagmite;  a  stony  mass,  coloured  to  the  tint  of 
the  hill  it  crowns,  a  congeries  of  stone  huts 
squeezed  together  for  safety  almost  as  closely  as 
the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 

Australia,  in  whose  vast  geographical  area  a 
dozen  climates  find  room,  has,  of  course,  no  single 
characteristic  landscape.  What  contrast  can  be 
sharper  than  that  betwixt,  say,  the  hilly  ranges 
on  the  coast-line  to  the  north,  with  their  deep 
valleys  and  furious  rainfalls,  and  rivers  capable  of 
rising  yards  in  perpendicular  height  in  a  single 
night;  and  the  vast  inland  plains,  monotonous  and 
wide  as  the  sea,  and  almost  as  level,  where  night 
scarcely  cools  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day,  and  where 
whole  rivers,  in  time  of  drought,  disappear  mys- 
teriously and  flow  in  sunless  channels  far  under- 
ground? Or  what  can  be  sharper  than  the  con- 
trast betwixt  the  moist  heats  of  the  far  north, 
where  vegetation  grows  rank  and  swift  as  on  the 
hot  mud  of  pre-Adamite  continents,  and  the  stony 
stretches  in  the  west,  where  the  thin  soil  bears 
thin  gi-asses,  and  the  low  stony  ridges  suggest  the 
ribs  of  some  skeleton  which  has  died  of  famine? 
And  yet  Australia  has,  in  a  sense,  a  typical  land- 
scape, rich  in  chromatic  colours;  wide,  brown 
plains,  on  which  the  forests  show  black,  framed  in 


a  girdle  of  far-off  hills,  which,  seen  through  so 
many  leagues  of  sun-warmed  air,  clothe  themselves 
in  0  deeper  purple  than  Roman  emperors  ever 
extracted  from  the  murex. 

English  Colour  Effects. 

Now  an  Australian  in  England,  wandering 
in  the  June  lanes,  riding  his  bike  by  trout-haunted 
streams,  or  watching  from  some  rushing  express 
villages  and  towns,  orchards  and  wheat-fields,  soft- 
contoured  hills  and  leafy  valleys  fly  past  him,  gets 
a  general  sense  of  an  English  landscape.  It  is 
a  general  sense  of  softness  and  of  verdurous  grace; 
of  cool  tints — the  rich  green  of  rain-fed  grasses, 
the  dark  green  of  leafy  hedges;  of  cool 
skies,  rich  in  cloud  effects;  of  shadowed 
streams;  of  trees  that  might  almost  justify  the 
tree-worship  of  heathen  lands,  so  aflluent  and  noble 
are  they  in  their  pomp  of  foliage.  It  may  seem 
an  extravagance,  but  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, purple  against  the  orange  of  an  Egyptian 
sunset,  or  the  stupendous  leap  into  air  of,  say,  the 
mighty  spire  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  does  not  more 
intoxicate  the  eye  with  the  sense  of  space  and 
beauty,  and  of  sky-reaching  symmetry,  than  does 
a  stately  English  chestnut  in  the  early  summer 
time.  For,  as  Ruskin  taught  us  all,  the  sense  of 
the  size  of  things  depends  more  on  "  fortunate 
excitement  of  the  imagination  "  than  on  measure- 
ments  with    the    foot-rule. 

The  summer-tints  of  England  are  singularly 
rich  and  vivid,  though  not  in  the  least  with  the  hot 
colour-flame  of  the  more  gorgeous  East.  Ceylon 
in  summer  time  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
palette  of  an  Eastern  artist,  so  dazzling  are  the 
colours;  and  the  Cingalese,  by  some  mimetic  in- 
stinct, repeat  in  their  dress  the  colour  effects  of 
sky  and  sea  and  flower  about  them.  What 
colours  would  not  Turner*  have  flung  on  his 
canvas  if  he  had  seen  Ceylon!  Northern  lands, 
too,  in  autumn  time  have  colour-effects  which  rival 
those  of  the  East  itself.  To  look  at  an  autumn 
forest  suggests  that,  somehow,  a  rainbow  has  fal- 
len out  of  the  sky,  and  has  splashed  the  dying  foli- 
age with  its  octave  of  colours.  But  though  rural 
England  in  summer  time  is  iris-tinted,  yet  the 
colours  are  deep  and  soft  rather  than  dazzling, 
from  the  soft  emerald  of  the  grass  up  to  the  white- 
blossomed  orchards  and  the  creamy  masses  of  the 
chestnut  blossoms.  The  all-encompassing  sea  is 
the  nourishing  mother  of  English  landscapes,  giv- 
ing them  their  deep  colours,  their  indescribable 
look  of  richness. 

English   Grasses. 

The     English     grasses     are    an     unfailing     de- 
light     to      Australian      eyes.      In      what      Eng- 
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lish  meadow,    daisy-sprinkled,    sun-warmed,    dew- 

nourisLed,    was    it   Kuskin     wrote     liis     immortal 

description  of  the  grass:  — 

Consider  what  we  owe  merely  to  the  meadow-grass, 
to  the  covering  of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious 
enamel,  by  the  companies  of  those  soft  and  countless 
and  peaceful  spears.  The  fields!  Follow  but  forth 
for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all  that  we  ought  to 
recognise  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  summer  is 
in  them— the  walks  by  silent,  scented  path.?— the  rests 
in  noonday  heat— the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks— the  power 
of  all  shepherd  life  and  meditation— the  life  of  sun- 
light upon  the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks,  and 
failing  in  soft  blue  shadows,  where  else  it  would  have 
struck  upon  the  dark  mould  or  scorching  du.st — pastures 
beside  tlie  pacing  brooks— soft  banks  and  Icnolls  of 
lowly  hill.s— thymy  slo]>es  of  down  overlooked  by  the 
blue  line  of  lifted  sea — crisp  lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew, 
or  smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred  sunshine,  dinted 
by  happy  feet,  and  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound  of 
loving  voices — all  these  are  summed  in  those  simple 
words,  and  these  are  not  all.  We  may  not  measure 
to  the  full  the  depth  of  this  heavenly  gift  in  our  own 
land,  though  still,  as  we  think  of  it  longer,  the  infinite 
of  that  meadow-sweetness,  Shakespeare  s  peculiar  joy, 
would  open  on  us  more  and  more,  j^et  we  have  it  but 
in  part. 

Yet  not  the  rich  grass  of  the  midland  pastures,  or 
of  southern  lawns,   can  compare  with  the  tough, 
hardy,  elastic  grasses   that  in  summer  time  carpet, 
say,  the  great  Salisbury  Plain.    The  famous  Druidic 
stones  there,  forming,  as  somebody  has  said,  "  the 
old  egg  out  of  which  all  the  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures and  history  of  the  British  race  have  been 
hatched,"  did  not,  to  the  present  writer,  at  least, 
seem    so    wonderful  as  the    elastic,    indestructible, 
eternally  perishing,  yet  eternally  renewed,  cai-pet 
of  grass  which  ran,  without  a  blot  on  its  pale  green, 
to  the  edge  of  the  horizon.      So  hardy  and  endur- 
ing is  that  immemorial  sward  that  the  traffic  of 
ages  has  not  left  a  mark  upon  it,  and  you  drive 
or  walk   to   the  gigantic  curve  of  mighty  stones 
as   though   walking  over   a  newly-trimmed   lawn. 
The   feet   of  so   many   pilgrims   might   well   have 
worn     a     furrow     in     granite,     but     they     have 
left    no      mark    on      the      unconquerable      grass. 
There  are  160  barrows  within  a  circle  of  three  miles 
about  Stouehenge,   and    they    lift  their  low,  round 
backs   on   every   side  of  you,   as  perfect  in   their 
curves  as  though  freshly  drawn  by  some  artist's 
hands.    The  rains  and  snows  and  winds  of  so  many 
ages  would  have  swept  flat  those  inverted  earth- 
saucers,  beneath  which  sleep  so  many  pre-historic 
■warriors  and  priests,  but    for    the    shield    of  un- 
pierceable  grass  which  roofs  them. 


Hills  and  Hedges. 

In  any  attempt  to  give  the  general  effect  of  an 
English  landscape— the  features  by  which,  if  the 
observer  suddenly  dropped  on  it  from  out  of  a 
balloon,  it  might  be  identified— the  hills  count  for 
little.  The  Welsh  hills,  indeed,  are  sharp-edged 
and  steep;  but  Snowdon  is  only  a  pimple,  3,500 
feet  high,  and  Wales  itself  is  a  toy  Switzerland. 


The  Scottish  Highlands  have  some  fine  mountain- 
effects.  Their  colour-note  is  black;  their  look  is 
one  of  sullen  strength,  and  they  have  one  peculiar 
effect.  After  a  few  days'  continuous  rain  they 
all  grow  musical  with  the  lapse  of  falling  waters. 
They  are  vocal  with  the  soft,  continuous,  liquid 
music  of  innumerable  rills.  The  present  writer, 
at  least,  has  never  had  elsewhere  the  sense  of  a 
whole  valley  filled  with  the  whispered  melody  of 
running  waters — not  merely  beneath  you,  but 
around  and  high  in  the  air  above  you — as 
in  a  Highland  valley.  But  the  English 
hills  yield  no  other  legacy  to  the  imagination 
and  the  memory  than  a  general  sense  of  low  green 
ridges  and  softened  contours.  The  streams  give  an 
exquisite  grace  to  an  English  landscape,  and  no- 
where else  on  earth,  perhaps,  could  Tennyson's 
^mm.ortal  "  brook  "  have  been  written  save  in  some 
shallow  English  valley,  where  the  trout  stream 
loiters  and  slides  and  sings  its  soft  song  to  itself 
as  it  Jlows  to  join  the  brimming  river. 

It  seems  absurd,  yet  it  is  true  that,  to  a  stranger's 
eye,  the  hedges  supply  a  more  characteristic  feature 
to  an  English  landscape  than  even  its  hills.      No- 
thing like  them  is  surely  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  civilised  lands.     They  ramble;  they  sprawl;  they 
run  at  all  angles  to  each  other.      The  independence 
of  the  English  character  is  reflected  in  the  loitering 
roads,  in  the  lanes  through  which,  before  wheels 
were  invented,  the  heavy-footed  peasants  probably 
walked  in  single  file,  and  which  seem,  like  the  boun- 
daries of  ancient  Rome,  to  have  been  marked  out 
by  the  rambles  of  a  cow,  but  of  a  cow  in  search  of 
nothing  more  important  than  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
or  the  sweetest  discoverable  tuft  of  grass!       To 
the  severely  economical  eye  these   hedges  are  so 
much  vegetable  waste.       They  suck  the  nourish- 
ment from  whole  roads  of  brown  earth.       But  to 
the  artist  and  the  botanist   they  are  a  joy.      They 
are  rich  in  berries  and  flowers  and  tangled  sprays. 
Their  leafy  thickness  is  bird-haunted.       They  are 
a  register  of  the  march  of  the  seasons;   naked  as 
bamboos  in  winter  time;   edged  and  pointed  witb 
tenderest  green  as  the  juices  of  spring  stir  in  their 
woody  fibres;  leafy  and  sweet-scented  in  the  sum- 
mer time;    rich  in  browns  and  yellows  when  the 
3ha,rp-edged  autumn  winds  blow. 

The  Empty  Fields. 
It  remains  to  be  said  that  a  curious  look  of  empti- 
ness, of  fields  once  tilled  but  now  forgotten  of 
plough-share  and  seed-bag  and  scythe,  lies  on  a 
rural  English  landscape.  Square  miles  of  these 
rich  valleys,  with  their  sweet  grasses  and  fertile 
hills,  are  as  empty  as  an  American  prairie.  Plan- 
tations have  taken  the  place  of  red  wheat 
and  bearded  oats.  There  are  abandoned  farms 
within    sound    of    the    roar    of    London.      That 
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■^mptiuess  is  really  the  sign  of  a  great 
ndustrial  and  social  change.  Emerson,  who, 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  studied  England 
with  the  eye  of  a  pcet  who  was  also,  on  one  side 
of  his  brain  at  least,  a  practical  Yankee,  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  the  fulness  of  England. 
"  It  is  stuffed  full,"  he  says  "  in  all  corners  and 
crevices  with  towns,  towers,  churches,  villas,  pal- 
aces, hospitals  and  charitable  houses."  This  little 
land,  he  complains,  stretches  by  an  illusion  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  empire.  The  impression  of 
magnificence,  of  overflowing  life,  of  crowds,  perse- 
cutes tiie  observer.  He  found  an  omnipresent  agri- 
culture that  combed  and  brushed  and  civilised,  and 
turned  to  fruitful  use,  every  square  foot  of  soil. 
England,  Emerson  said,  is  a  garden.  "  The  fields 
have  been  combed  and  rolled  until  they  appear  to 
have  been  finished  with  a  pencil  instead  of  a 
plough." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Great  Britain  contains 
almost  three  inhabitants  for  every  two  it  possessed 
when  Emerson  wrote.  Yet  rural  England,  at  least, 
has  got  to  wear  a  strange  air  of  emptiness  since 
Emerson  looked  upon  it.  The  secret  is,  there  has 
been  a  social  change,  an  industrial  revolution. 
England  grows  less  and  less  agricultural.  It 
scarcely  even  grows  its  own  vegetables.  French 
hens  lay  eggs  for  the  Englishman's  breakfast- 
table;  his  butter  comes  from  the  udders  of  Danish 
or  Victorian  cows;  his  leg  of  mutton  is  cut  from  a 
New  Zealand  sheep.  What  is  called  "  intense 
culture "  has  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
found  its  home  amongst  the  peasant  proprietors  of 
France  or  the  villagers  of  Italy.  On  the  Con- 
tinent you  have  the  impression  of  a  culture  which 
nurses  every  sod  and  counts  every  blade  of  grass — 
the  culture  which  Emerson  in  1833  discovered  in 
English  fields,  but  which  has  now  emigrated. 

A  Land  of  Cities. 

The  real  population  of  England  is  found  initscities, 
and  m.ost  of  all  in  London— that  Titanic  metropolis, 
which  flings  its  shadow  across  the  whole  planet. 
The  human  fulness  of  England  is  realised,  perhaps, 
in  a  railway  run  across  the  Midlands,  where  great 
cities  are  so  close  together  that  their  suburbs  seem 
to  melt  into  each  other.  You  get  hints  of  the 
myriads  which  really  dwell  in  this  cluster  of  sea- 


girdled  islands  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  ways 
and  at  all  sorts  of  unexpected  points.  You  may 
be  loitering  in  some  secluded  Welsh  valley,  or  by 
the  loneliness  of  some-  Cumberland  lake,  when  sud- 
denly excursion  trains,  following  hard  on  each 
other,  shoot  into  your  solitude  5,000  holiday  tourists 
— perhaps  factory  hands  from  some  smoky  town 
in  the  Midlands.  Or  at  some  country  railway  sta- 
tion in  the  pleasant  land  of  Devon,  or  amongst  the 
cherry  orchards  of  Kent,  you  are  caught  in  the 
gathering  battalions  of  thousands  of  city  children, 
each  one  carrying  a  tin  label  with  a  number,  or  a 
name  and  address  on  it,  round  its  neck.  They  are 
the  children  swept  up  by  kindly  hands  from  the 
stony  and  sunless  slums  of  London  or  Manchester, 
where  no  flower  blossoms  and  no  bird  sings.  They 
have  been  distributed  for  one  magical  and  intoxi- 
cating week  over  the  farm-houses  of  a  district; 
have  learned  what  grass  and  flowers  and  bird-nests 
are  like;  have  made  the  astonishing  discovery  that 
milk  is  extracted  from  a  cow,  and  that  trees  can  be 
climbed.  And  now.  burnt  with  the  sun,  with  wind- 
blown hair  and  little  baskets  full  of  wild  flowers, 
they  are  being  sent  back  to  smoky  city  streets 
again.  They  vanish  from  your  gaze  in  the  scream- 
ing express,  with  half  a  dozen  sun-browned  child- 
ish faces  looking  out  of  every  window;  and  you 
realise  that  social  revolution  which  has  emptied 
the  fields  and  flooded  the  cities  of  England. 

The  greatest  master  of  English  prose  has  defined 
the  simplest  terms  of  human  happiness.  "  To 
watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossoms  set;  to  draw 
hard  breath  over  plough-share  or  spade;  to  read, 
to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray — these  are  the 
things  that  make  men  happy."  Now,  the  first 
items,  at  least,  in  this  catalogue  of  the  conditions 
of  happiness  are  slipping  out  of  the  Englishman's 
life.  England  has  become  the  work-shop  of  the 
world,  fed  with  wheat  grown  on  Russian  steppes  or 
Indian  plains,  not  in  its  own  fields.  Taken  socially. 
Great  Britain  becomes  a  land  of  factories  and  shops- 
Its  agriculture  is  dying.  Its  orchards  shrink.  Its 
wheat  fields  are  turned  into  villa  residences  or 
parks.  The  change  is  inevitable.  British  hands 
can  earn  more  in  mill  and  factory  and  oflice  than 
in  wheat-field  and  vegetable  garden.  All  the  world 
in  a  sense  is  the  Englishman's  wheat-field  and 
vegetable  garden. 
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BATTLE    STORIES. 


I-TOMMY    ATKINS    ON    THE    BATTLE    FIELD. 


By  Men  in  the  Ranks. 


From  an  advance  copy  of  a  book  on  the  war,  en- 
titled "  Pen  Pictures  of  the  War"*— a  book  sure 
to  have  a  great  sale— we  extract  the  following 
realistic  description  of  "  The  Emotions  of  the 
Battle-field":  — 

How  do  men  feel  on  the  field  of  battle?  The 
experience  is  now,  fortunately,  rare.  It  was  once 
common  to  the  race.  It  is  now  confined  to  a 
very  small  percentage.  Probably  not  one  per  cent. 
of  English-speaking  people  nowadays  have  ever 
been  under  fire.  Naturally,  the  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  are  curious  to  know  "  what  it  feels  like " 
to  go  forth  to  kill  and  to  risk  being  killed.  In  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  letters  which  have 
reached  this  country  there  have  been  but  few  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  our  soldiers  to  make  a  psy- 
chological study  of  their  emotions.  The  art  of 
dissecting  their  impressions  under  fire  is  not  one 
much  studied  in  the  British  Army.  The  most 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  emotions  of  the  modern 
battle-field  which  this  war  has  produced  was  the 
private  letter  written  by  one  of  the  "  Daily  News  " 
correspondents  to  a  friend  from  Cape  Town,  when 
the  writer  w^as  fresh  from  the  memories  of  Lord 
Methuen's  battles.  It  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
extent  to  which  modern  inventions  have  changed 
the  sensations  of  combat.      He  says:  — 

As  regards  our  own  feelings  in  a  fight  it  is  very  hard 
to  describe;  I  know  when  the  thing  is  all  over  and  I 
am  all  right  I  feel  much  happier.  Any  man  who  has 
been  in  a  modem  fight,  where  men  are  being  knocked 

over  all   around,   and   says  he  likes  it,   is   a  liar. 

In  former  days  it  must  have  been  different.  The 
enemy  could  be  seen,  the  smoke  could  be  seen,  and  the 
rifle  nad  to  be  re-loaded  after  every  shot.  At  1,000 
yards  you  were  in  comparative  safety.  The  infantr>-, 
after  receiving  one  volley,  could  charge,  kno^ving  that 
until  the  enemy  had  loaded  again  each  man  was  prac- 
tically safe. 

Nowadays  that  is  all  changed.  Nothing  is  seen— 
no  man,  no  smoke.  The  only  thing  seen  is  the.  dust 
thrown  up  by  the  bullets,  like  a  rainstorm  on  the  surface 
of  a  lake,  the  artillery  throwing  shells,  and  the  shells 
bursting.  In  contrast  to  this  is  trie  noise,  which  is 
infernal;  with  occ-asional  lulls,  it  sounds  as  if  a  mil- 
lion kettledrums  were  being  played — a  constant  tra- 
ra-ra-ra,  with  the  boom,  boom  of  the  big  guns,  and  the 
harsher  sound  of  the  pumping  of  the  Alaxims,  Hotch- 
kiss,  Maxim-Nordenfeldts,  and  machine  guns  in  general. 
The  discord  is  appalling,  as  every  gun  has  a  different 
sound,  and  each  shell  going  through  the  air  hums  or 
whistles  according  to  its  breed.  After  a  time  you  cau 
tell  what  is  coming,  or,  if  it  is  one  of  your  own,  what 
is  going. 

♦London:  Horace  Marshall. 


The  most  terrifying  of  the  enemy  s  guns  is  a  sort  of 
llotclikiss,  which  fires  about  five  rounds^  a  time  and 
throws  a  lib.  shell  which  bursts.  ^«u  are  safe 
nowhere,  as  a  bullet,  fired  at  an  object  at  800  yards, 
which  misses,  hits  and  kills  at  2,000  or  5,000.  It  practi- 
cally means  with  this  rifie  that  a  bullet  is  never  spent 
until  it  hits  something  and  remains  there.  vVhen  a 
bullet  strikes  vou  hear  nothing;  it  goes  right  through  a 
man  and  probably  travels  on  another  2,000  yards.  You 
hear  a  grunt  or  a  gurgle  and  the  man  collapses  and 
doubles  up;  sometimes,  if  hit  in  the  arm  or  leg,  he  spins 
round  and  falls  and  probably  gets  up  again,  as  it  is  only 
the  shock  which  knocked  him  down,  and  he  hardly 
feels  it.  At  Modder  River  I  went  down  with  three 
guns  of  the  18th  Battery  to  within  1,300  yards,  and  saw 
five  men  go  over,  one  after  the  other,  but  only  one 
killed. 

The  worst  thing  is  a  bullet  wound  in  the  stomach 
below  the  navel,  which  is  mortal.  The  pain  is  ex- 
cruciating, and  they  howl  like  a  shot  hare;  it  sounds 
like  a  child  screaming,  and  is  horrible.  But  you  see 
such  a  lot  of  beastly  sights  and  hear  such  a  lot  of 
heartrending  sounds  that  you  become  accustomed  to 
it  and  callous. 

Of  descriptions  of  the  sensations  of  being  under 
fire  there  are  many.      One  soldier  wrote:  — 

I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  all  sunshine  when  you  hear 
bullets  whizzing  past  you,  and  never  know  when  you 
are  going  to  have  the  sunshine  through  you,  or  a  shell 
blo-ttdng  you  up.  It  makes  a  kind  of  a  tickling  sensa- 
tion against  your  heart  when  you  hear  a  shell  go  over 
vour  head  with  a  shriek,  but  when  they  burst  about 
lialf-a-dozen  yards  from  you  it  makes  you  think  your 
time  has  come.  _ 

A  man  in  the  firing  line  at  Koodoosberg  thus  de- 
scribes his  sensations:  — 

It  makes  you  feel  a  bit  funny  when  you  first  get 
under  fire.  You  are  standing  waiting  for  the  word 
to  advance,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular.  Then 
your  officer  shouts,  "  Foi-ward,  I  Company,"  and  you 
begin  to  march  steadily  forward.  Then  the  bullets 
begin  to  ping,  ping,  and  you  hear  the  crack  of  ex- 
plosives. You  take  a  deep  breath  and  shiver  hke  when 
you  jump  into  cold  water.  Then  you  see  your  ehuma 
dropping  round  you,  and  the  blood  gets  into  your  head, 
and  as  you  get  nearer  to  the  enemy  you  get  down  to 
it,  and  fix  the  bayonet,  clinch  your  teeth,  and  yell  like 
a  demented  being.  Then  you  get  among  them,  and 
— Ijiit  after  that  I  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  described  in  one 
of  his  letters  the  sense  of  joyous  abandon 
that  is  produced  by  war,  the  imminent  pos- 
sibility and  imminent  consciousness  of  the  near- 
ness of  death  having  the  effect  of  ridding  the  mind 
of  all  other  cares.  But  that  is  rather  the  per- 
manent mood  of  the  camp  than  the  emotion  of  the 
battle-field. 

Hardly  any  of  the  soldiers  confess  in  their  letters 
that  they  experienced  any  sensations  of  tenor 
on  going  into  battle.      If  they  felt  it,  they  do  not 
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care  to  confess  it.       Owing  to  the  long  range  of 

modern  weapons  a  man  does  not  realise  he  is  in 

the   battle-field   until   his   comrades   begin   falling 

around  him.      He  sees  no  smoke,  nor  is  there  any 

€nemy  visible.      Mr.  J.  K.  Walker,  of  Faversham, 

now  in  the  Ambulance  Service,  says  that — 

After  we  had  gone  some  little  way  we  heard,  as  we 
thought,  a  lot  of  bees  about.  But  \ve  realised  that  the 
■'  bees  "  were  bullets,  and  we  sought  cover  for  a  little 
behind  ant  heaps. 

The  invisible  bees  that  have  a  sting  that  slays; 
but  where  they  hive  you  can  only  guess.  As  an- 
other soldier  wrote:  — 

The  Boers  are  in  trenches,  and  you  cannot  see  them. 
You  have  to  fire  where  you  see  a  puti  of  smoke.  It  is 
not  nice  to  hear  the  bullets  come  past  your  ears  singing 
"  Home,  sweet  Home,"  but,  never  mind,  1  hope  it  will 
soon   be  over. 

Another  private  notes:  — 

It's  rather  a  curious  sensation  to  be  under  fire  for 
the  first  time,  but  the  chief  thing  one  notices  is  being 
awfully  hot  and  thirsty. 

But  then  in  this  war  most  of  the  actions  were 

fought  under  the  blazing  African  sun.       It  would 

be  interesting  to  know  if  being  "  awfully  hot  and 

thirsty  "  is  the  sensation  of  those  who  fought  in 

the  chilly  night.      A  trooper  of  the  Cape  Mounted 

Ri.les  who  stumblea,  on  patrol  duty,  into  a  very 

hot  corner  indeed,  thus  explains  how  he  felt  when 

he  decided  to  bolt:- — 

They  fired  a  volley  point-blank  at  us  from  a  distance  of 
about  400  yards.  The  sensation  of  being  suddenly  fired 
upon  is  indescribable.  You  hardly  know  whether  to 
halt  or  retreat,  and,  considering  that  we  were  subjected 
to  a  cross  fire  from  three  different  points,  and  wither- 
ing at  that,  we  thought  it  best  to  retire  at  the  quickest 
rate   possible. 

The  effect   of  shell   fire  seems  to   be   due  quite 

as  much  to  the  noise  of  the  shell  as  to  the  actual 

destruction  which  it  occasions:  — 

It  is  horrid  being  under  shell  fire,  as  j'ou  can  only 
hear  the  whiz  of  the  shells  and  cannot  see  them,  and  you 
expect  every  one  of  them  to  hit  you.  I  saw  an 
artillery  man  have  his  head  blown  off  with  a  shell. 

Another  solaier,  speaking  of  his  sensations  under 

fire,  says:  — 

Nobody  can  describe  the  feeling  when  the  bullets 
are  coming  all  round  you  like  hailstones,  with  an  oc- 
casional shell  from  Long  Tom.  You  look  round  after 
che  dust  has  passed  and  find  three  or  four  of  your  com- 
rades and  horses  have  gone  down.  You  think  to  your- 
self, "  I  wonder  who's  next?"  But  you  take  no  notice 
— simply  press  your  spurs  into  your  poor  horse,  grind  your 
teeth,  grip  like  iron,  hold  up  your  sword,  and  go  on 
like  mad. 

"To  go  on  like  mad"  is  a  great  relief  when  it  is 
possible.  But  it  is  often  not  possible.  Instead 
of  going  on  madly  or  otherwise,  the  soldier  has 
often  to  lie  flat  as  a  corpse  on  the  battle-field,  and, 
as  at  Magersfontein,  to  remain  prostrate  while  the 
bullets  hurtle  overhead  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at 
fi  time.  That  is  not  exhilarating,  especially  v/hen 
water  is  unprocurable.  Private  Hall,  of  the  Is' 
■Gordon  Highlanders,  speaking  of  his  experiences 
at  Magersfontein,  says:  — 
5 


We  lay  there  all  day  in  the  scorching  sun,  and  when 
the  word  was  passed  to  retire  we  could  hardly  walk, 
as  there  were  bUsters  hanging  over  our  hose-tops.  We 
had  got  our  water-bottles  tilled  the  night  before,  and 
we  were  told  that  it  would  have  to  last  us  all  the 
next  day.  But  the  sun  was  so  hot  we  had  drunk  it 
before  we  got  into  the  firing  line,  and  when  we  came 
without  it  our  tongues  and  lips  were  cracked  and  bleed- 
ing. We  could  not  get  any  to  quench  our  thiret  until 
about  seven  a.m.,  when  our  battalion  was  formed  up  in 
quarter  column. 

Trooper  Parry,  of  the  Innisklllings,  writing  to  his 

brother  at  Ash,  says:  — 

I  gjot  down  on  my  stomach  (in  the  battle  of  Ck)lenso), 
keeping  my  eyes  fixed  to  the  front,  and  with  my  hands 
pushed  myself  backwards  for  about  half  a  mile.  You 
can  imagine  the  state  we  were  in  when  we  reached 
camp. 

But  such  a  prolonged  test  of  patient  endurance 
of  the  torture  of  thirst  and  heat  is  not  usual.  Sol- 
diers do  not  anticipate  it  when  going  into  action. 
A  sapper  in  General  Buller's  army,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  Devonshire,  says:  — 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  infantry  (that 
is  our  soldiers)  face  the  Boers  and  death.  They  simply 
laugh  and  crack  jokes  on  the  battlefield.  They  take 
it  as  a  picnic,  for  they  go  at  it  ^vith  such  a  dash  that 
nothing  stops  them,  especially  the  Irish  Brigade.  The 
Dublin  Fusileers  are  playing  old  Harry  with  the  Boers, 
and  are  always  in  the  front.  They  are  like  madmen 
when  they  get  amongst  the  enemy. 

Bombardier  Howe,  of  the  62nd  Battery  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, writing  from  Orange  River,  says:  — 

I  never  felt  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  I  did  when 
we  started  the  fight  at  daybreak  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. Ten  thousand  infantry  marched  on  to  the  field, 
and  a  grander  sight  I  never  wish  to  see,  as  they  went 
along  almost  racing  to  see  who  could  get  in  first — to 
either  win  a  soldier's  name  or  death.  Any  one  would 
have  thought  they  were  going  to  a  dancing  party  when 
they  were  told  off  to  their  posts.  The  night  before, 
when  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  fight  at  three 
a.m.,  every  man  in  the  field  lifted  up  three  British  cheers 
for  our  Queen  and  country.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say 
many  of  them  did  not  live  to  come  off  the  field. 

Sergeant  Fiske,  of  the  2nd  Devons,  writing  to  his 
father  on  .January  11,  when  describing  one  of  Gen- 
era! Buller's  demonstrations,  says:  — 

My  company  was  escort  to  artillery.  This  is  always 
the  vei-y  worst  job,  as  the  guns  are  sure  to  draw  most 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  When  you  are  "  warned  "  for  that 
duty  everybody  looks  sad  and  thoughtful  for  a  few 
moments;  some  say  "O  Lor!"  then  some  wag  shouts, 
"  Now  we  sha'n't  be  long!"  and  everybody  laughs  and 
goes  on  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  shot 
and  shell. 

To  some  of  the  more  exuberant  spirits  the  battle- 
field is  merely  a  superior  and  more  exciting  play- 
ing-field. A  Welsh  soldier  in  Methuen's  army, 
writing  to  his  friends  at  Llanelly,  says:  — 

You  can't  believe  how  happy  I  was  fighting  against 
the  Boers.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  football  match. 
■There  was  an  ofiieer  a  yard  away  from  me  who  was 
shot  right  through  the  back.  He  then  got  up  aud 
galloped  towards  the  Boers,  killing  three  of  them,  after 
which  he  rode  back  to  us  and  lay  down,  and  he  had  to 
be  carried  to  the  ambulance.  Don't  trouble  about  me, 
because  I  am  a  lot  happier  out  here  on  active  seiwice 
than  I  was  in  barracks  in  England.  We  do  get  some 
sport  here — chasing  Boers. 
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Another  view  of  the  battle-field  from  a  similar 

standpoint  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  one  of  the 

9th  Lancers.      He  says:  — 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  what  war  is,  tell  them  it 
is  soinetliin};  like  Guj'  Fawkes  Day  up  at  Hampstead. 
The  only  diH'erence  is  when  shells  burst  up  in  the  air, 
and  instead  of  coloured  hre  you  get  bullets. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  of  the  soldiers,  their 
strongest  and  most  constant  sentiment  is  one  of 
resentment  at  not  being  able  to  use  the  bayonet 
on  all  occasions.  "  Give  'em  a  bit  of  cold  steel, 
my  boys,"  is  the  command  which  they  hail  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  Private  Pritchard,  of  the  1st 
Liverpool  Regiment  of  Mounted  Infantry,  says:  — 

War  is  all  right  so  long  as  the  actual  fighting  is  on. 
A  man  doesn't  seem  to  care  whether  he  gets  shot  or  not; 
it  changes  a  fellow  completely;  all  he  seems  to  think 
about  is  getting  up  to  the  enemy  and  making  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  of  it,  but  the  Boers  won't  face  the  bayonet 
—they  turn  and  run.  ...  It  is  after  the  fighting 
is  over  that  a  fellow  feels  it,  when  he  looks  round  and 
sees  the  dead  and  wounded.  I  can  tell  you  it  makes 
you  feel  a  bit  solemn,  and  wish  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  war. 

Sometimes  reflection  comes  even  to  the  wielder  of 
the  bayonet  before  the  fight  is  over.  Here  is  a 
bayonet  story,  told  by  Private  Budge,  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards:  — 

When  the  Boere  see  bayonets  they  run  like  sheep. 
At  the  battle  of  Belmont  I  put  my  bayonet  through  a 
Boer,  and  it  took  me  half  an  hour  to  pull  it  out.  I  felt 
quite  faint  at  the  sight  of  it,  but  I  got  over  that  feeling, 
and  when  I  met  the  next  Boer  I  left  my  rifle  and 
bayonet  stuck  right  through  him.  I  have  lost  four 
rifles  in  thie  way. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  descriptions  of  the 
exaltation  of  spirit  in  a  charge  was  written  by  a 
Nonconformist  minister's  son,  who  is  serving  in 
the  Natal  Mounted  Police:  — 

U?  to  the  present  I  have  seen  no  chaplain  in  the  field. 
but  one  can  sav  for  the  dead  that  the  poor  fellows  go 
before  their  Jilaker  doing  nobly  for  their  country. 
People  at  home  who  talk  of  England  and  her  greatness 
have  no  idea  of  the  simple  grandeur  of  her  soldiers' 
lives.  To  see  those  great  bearded  warriors  charging  up 
a  mountain,  taking  death  as  nothing,  was  a  privdege 
worth  ten  years  of  ordinary  life  at  home.  In  the 
moment  of  battle  there  is  something  godlike  in  those 
men;  their  faces  change  to  iron,  and  they  seern  like 
Fate  itself.  No  company  of  men  could  ever  face  them 
and  live. 

You  said,  "  Be  brave!"  wrote  another  soldier.  Why. 
you  cannot  be  anything  else.  Every  man's  eye  seems 
to  strike  fire,  and  vou  are  mad  for  the  time  being,  and 
you  feel  as  strong  as  a  lion.  It  is  only  for  a  moment, 
when  the  bullets  begin  to  whiz;  it's  all  right  after  that. 
I  can  assure  you,  says  a  man  with  Methuen,  the  sights 
of  the  battlefield  are  horrible  in  the  extreme— chaps 
crj-ing  and  groaning  with  the  pain  of  the  wounds, 
some  with  arms  and  legs  blo^vn  off,  and  you  cannot 
assist  t-hem.  You  glance  at  them  momentarily,  then 
forge  ahead  amidst  the  din  of  the  battle.  It  is  a 
scene  that  lives  in  one's  memory  for  ever. 

Of  these  sights  one  of  the  most  gruesome  is 
that  described  by  Private  J.  Pitts,  of  the  3rd  Grena- 
dier Guards,  who  writes:  — 

I  saw  one  man  got  his  head  blown  right  off  his  body. 
and  he  walked  for  about  six  yards  that  way  and  passed 
Tie. 


At  the  battle  of  Spion  Kop  a  soldier  who  was 
lying  down  was  decapitated  by  a  shell.  The  head- 
less trunk  sprang  to  its  feet,  towered  aloft  for  a 
brief  moment,  and  then  feel,  never  to  rise  again. 

The  question  how  it  feels  to  be  wounded  is  fre- 
quently answered  in  these  letters  home.  When 
struck  by  a  Mauser  in  the  head,  they  speak  of  it  as 
if  a  mule  had  kicked  them.  One  man  said  it  was 
as  if  a  ton  weight  had  struck  him.  The  followiag 
description  of  the  sensation  of  being  wounded  first 
by  a  Mauser  bullet  and  then  by  shell  fire  is  written 
by  a  soldier  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Talana 
Hill.      He  says:  — 

Suddenly  I  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  in  my 
foot,  and  upon  examining  it  I  saw  blood  spurting  out 
from  some  arter>^  my  boot  being  full.  I  at  once  bou^d 
it  up  tightly  with  material  which  we  carry  about  tor 
the  purpose,  and  proceeded  to  go  on  shooting,  which  i 
managed  for  some  time  until  a  shell  fell  and,  exploded 
close  by  me.  The  awful  sensation  I  expenenced  at 
that  time  I  cannot  describe,  for  I  knew  some  hmb  had 
gone.  I  looked  at  each  arm  and  then  at  my  legs,  and 
the  relief  it  was  to  find  them  in  their  places  But 
next  I  clapped  my  hand  upon  my  right  hip  and  found 
it  raw  and  moist,  when,  to  my  horror,  1  discovered  that 
the  fleshy  part  of  it  and  a  piece  of  my  trousers  into 
the  bargain  had  been  earned  clean  away.  1  bound 
my  wound  up  the  best  I  could,  the  exertion  causing  the 
artery  in  the  foot  to  open  again,  so  that  I  found  1  was 
no  more  good  for  shooting,  and  I  lay  down  waiting  aa 
patiently  as  I  could  for  the  ambulance  earners.  Dunng 
all  this  time  the  battle  was  raging. 

The  sentiments  with  which  men  go  into  battle 
find  free  expression  in  letters  written  on  the  eve 
of  action.  Sergeant  Mitchell,  of  the  2nd  Devons, 
who  lost  a  friend  named  Stuart  in  the  affray  at 
Willow  Grange,  wrote  after  the  fight  to  his  fallen 
comrade's  sister:  — 

You  have  heard  about  wars,  but  you  want  to  go 
through  it  to  realise  what  it  is  like.  Before  poor  Stuart 
and  I  started,  I  went  up  to  him  just  before  falling  in 
for  parade,  and  marching  out,  and  1  told  him  to  keep 
up  a  brave  heart  and  to  do  his  best,  which  I  know  he 
did.  We  shook  hands  and  kissed  one  another  just 
as  the  order  was  given  to  fall  in,  and  many  were  the 
tears  shed  by  the  men  in  the  ranks  to  see  us  part  for  our 
different  places  in  the  company  before  the  terrible 
battle.  .  .  .  Poor  Stuart  lost  his  life  for  Queen, 
home,  and  country,  and  I  am  sure  no  nobler  death  can 
be  wished  for,  although  it  was  terribly  hard  for  me  to 
lose   him. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Private  John 
!Rowe,  of  the  1st  Inniskilling  Fusileers,  which  ar- 
rived after  the  news  of  his  death  in  battle:  — 

We  are  all  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  full  of  fight, 
when  we  get  the  chance  of  it.  and  that  won't  be  long 
now.  My  dear  mother,  if  I  fall  in  this  battle,  do  not 
be  crying  your  eves  out,  for  I  died  in  a  good  cause,  and 
like  a  soldier.  But,  with  God's  help,  I  wdll  come  home 
again.  Should  I  fall,  it  is  my  wish  that  father  should 
w<?ar  my  medal  ever\'  Sunday  on  his  right  breast.  It 
is  not  against  regulations.  Good-night,  mother:  I'm  for 
dangerous  duty  to-night.  God  bless  you  all. — Your 
ever   loving   son    to   death, — John   Howe. 

It  was  not  of  John  Rowe,  but  of  another  that  a 

soldier  wrote  after  Spion  Kop:  — 

One  poor  chap  who  was  bow^led  over  close  to  me 
just  called  out  one  word,  "Mother."  It  touched 
me  more  than   anything  else  I  saw  or  heard.       Cheer 
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mother  up,  and  tell  her  I  am  not  to  be  killed  after  hav- 
ing pulled  through  that  last  battle. 

Here  is  another  letter  written  by  one  "  appointed 
to  die."  This  letter  also  came  as  a  message  from 
a  soldier's  grave.  It  was  at  once  a  New  Year's 
greeting  and  an  eternal  farewell.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  outpost  duty  in  a  very  dangerous  posi- 
tion.     He  wrote  to  his  wife:  — 

Dear  Alice, — I  was  watching  the  New  Year  come  in, 
as  we  all  promised  to  do,  you  know,  when  we  were  all 
talking  about  last  year  among  ourselves,  but  mine  was 
watching  the  enemy's  position,  and  thinking  of  all  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  and,  darling,  you  cannot  for  a 
moment  think  what  solace  it  brings  to  the  lonely  soul  at 
dead  of  night,  with  the  beautiful  bright  stars  keeping 
sentinel  over  our  heads,  with  our  hearts  full  of  joy 
and  sorrow  for  the  dear  ones  we  love  more  than  life, 
and  we  all  feel  at  this  season  the  love  or  loss  of  those 
we  hold  so  dear.  Dear  Alice,  I  could  fill  books  with 
what  I  hear  and  see  every  day,  but  it  is  not  for  your 
ears,  as  you  would  tliink  we  were  put  upon  more  than 
we  are.  I  only  pray  that  you  are  keeping  up  your 
brave  spirits,  as  I  don't  think  the  war  will  last  long 
after  we  have  relieved  Ladysmith,  but  unfortunately 
many  a  brave  heart  will  cease  its  beating  ere  this  is 
accomplished.  My  own,  it  steels  my  arms  and  quickens 
my  blood  as  I  think  of  you  and  our  dear  little  Jack.  I 
can  see  you  in  my  mind's  eye  tenderly  bending  over 
him  as  he  sleeps,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  his  little 
chubby  face.  May  our  Heavenly  Father  keep  and 
guard  him  until  I  return. — Jack. 

Alas!  "  dear  little  Jack  "  is  an  orphan  and  Alice 
a  widow — indistinguishable  units  in  the  great  com- 
pany ot  those  bereaved  by  the  war. 

Descriptions  of  death  scenes  are  comparatively 
rare.  Incidentally,  the  fall  of  friends  is  noticed 
with  brevity.  The  letter  of  Private  Arthur  Clay- 
sen  to  his  wife  in  Northampton,  describing  the 
death  of  his  chum,  Charlie  Faucett,  with  whom  he 
had  fought  "^ide  by  side  at  Omdurman,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.       Clayson  says:  — 

Charlie  fell  shot  in  the  stomach,  and  fell  to  rise  no 
more.  I  stooped  over  him.  He  was  dying  fast,  and 
bullets  were  fl.ving  all  round  us.  He  gripped  my  hand 
with  all  the  strength  of  a  dying  man,  and  said  in  a 
very  low  voice,  which  I  could  only  just  catch  above  the 
row,  "  Good-bye,  Art,  I'm  done  for.  Tell  poor  old 
Dad  I  died  in  "the  front.  I  had  begun  a  letter  to  him 
^you  finish  it.  It's  here."  He  tried  to  get  it  from  his 
pocket,  but  only  just  had  time  to  say  "  good-bye  "  again 
before  he  fell  back  dead.  I  couldn't  help  weeping,  for 
he  was  the  best  and  kindest  of  chums.  I  found  the 
letter.  How  his  Dad  will  take  the  news  God  only 
knows. 

Lance-Sergeant  Clare,  of  the  Scots  Guards,  writ- 
ing of  the  Modder  River  battle,  says:  — 

I  saw  two  or  three  touching  sights.  There  was 
one  poor  fellow  who  was  lying  dead  had  taken  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  had  it  gi-asped  in  his  hand.  Another 
had  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  another  had  a  cartridge 
between  his  finger  and  thumb  and  the  breech  of  his 
rifle  open  in  the  act  of  loading,  when  he  was  shot  through 
the  heart. 

Of  incidents  in  battle  there  are  plenty,  such,  for 

instance,  as  the  following:  — 

In  one  of  the  numerous  desperate  melees  at  the  top 
of  Spion  Kop,  when  British  and  Boer  fought  hand  to 
hand,  a  Lanca.shire  Fusileer  was  impaled  upon  a  Boer 
bayonet.  Nevertheless,  the  Lancashire  lad  grappled 
with  his  enemy,  thru.st  him  inch  by  inch   to  the  edge 


of  a  precipice,  and  finally  hurled  him  bodily,  bayonet 
and  all,  into  a  chasm,  hundreds  of  feet  deep. 

When  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  living  are  left 

alone  with  the  dead,  the  scenes  described  by  the 

soldiers  are  gruesome  exceedingly.       One  soldier 

writes:  — 

After  being  nine  hours  under  fire,  the  "  retire  "  was 
sounded,  and  then  we  saw,  as  we  were  going  back,  men 
A\-ith  their  legs  or  arms  ofi'  lying  on  the  held  where  the 
shells  had  hit  them  and  burst.  It  was  sickening  to 
look  at  them.  I  nearly  fainted  once  when  I  saw  a 
fellow  with  his  inside  blown  out  a-groaning. 

Another  one  speaks  of  gathering  up  the  scattered 
brains  of  a  comrade  in  his  helmet,  and  of  carrying 
off  the  shin-bone  of  a  Boer  as  a  trophy.  The  in- 
cident of  the  wounded  Scandinavian  at  Magers- 
fontein,  described  by  Mr.  Villiers,  is  almost  too 
horrible  for  quotation.      He  said:  — 

The  Scandinavian  in  command  had  a  bayonet  thrust 
through  his  stomach,  and  was  djing.  He  signed  to 
me  that  he  was  thirsty.  I  lifted  him  up  and  gave  him 
a  cup  of  condensed  milk.  A  wounded  companion, 
lying  by  his  side,  said,  in  very  good  English,  "  It's  no 
use  to  give  it  him,  sir,  it  only  runs  out  of  the  hole  in 
his  stomach."  This  was  true,  but  stdl  the  poor  fellow 
had  the  sensation  of  the  refreshing  draught  passing  down 
his  throat.  It  was  his  last  drink.  I  can  see  his  eager, 
hungry  look  even  now,  and,  though  an  enemy,  I  wish 
I  could  have  done  more  for  him.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Highland   Brigade. 

Morphia  appears  to  have  been  freely  used  as  a 

kind  of  first  aid  to  the  injured.      A  soldier  in  Wyn- 

berg  hospital,  who  was  wounded  at  Elandslaagte, 

said:  — 

After  the  battle  he  and  hundreds  of  woimded  were 
out  in  the  pouring  rain  on  the  battlefield  all  night,  and 
doctors  went  round  and  injected  morphia  into  the  arms 
of  the  soldiers  that  were  lying  wounded,  in  order  that 
they  should  sleep  and  not  suffer  through  the  long  night. 

One  of  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field  is  the  slow 
calcining  of  Ihe  dead  and  wounded  by  fires  kindled 
by  shells.  At  Spion  Kop  Lance-Corporal  Crab- 
tree  recalled  with  a  shudder  that  he- saw — 

A  shell  killed  two  anen  and  set  them  on  fire.  No 
water  to  put  the  fire  out,  and  they  had  to  burn ''away. — 
Ugh!      It  was  awful. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  battle-field  seems  to 
be  the  horrible  suspense  of  the  wounded  as  they 
lie,  hour  after  hour  through  the  night,  wondering 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  found  by  the  bearers, 
or  whether  they  must  continue  to  lie  in  agony  of 
thirst  and  torturing  pain  till  death  terminates  their 
sufferings. 

Amidst  the  grimmest  realities  of  life  and  death 
the  soldier  is  ever  human — composite,  like  all 
others,  of  mirth  and  melancholy,  and  when  taking 
his  life  in  hie  hand  can  yet  notice  and  be  interested 
m  the  smallest  trifles.  A  "  Manchester  Guar- 
dian's "  correspondent  is  responsible  for  this 
charming  story  of  a  concertina.  The  incident  oc- 
curred, hf^  said,  when  a  division  of  Buller's  army 
was  on  its  way  to  try  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Tugela:  — 
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A  Zulu  driver  lashed  out  with  his  long  whip  at  his  aiul 

mules,  and   instantly  let  drop  from  his  left  hand,  with  com 

a   curious   native  cry  of  despair,   that   cherished   Kailir  Stra 

instrument,  a  concertina The   leader  of  the  the 

mounted  company  coming  behind  noticed  the  instrument  And 

lying    on    the    gi-ound.        "Mind    that    concertina!"    he  hurr 

shouted.       "  Pass    the    word!"        He    pulled    his    horse  ised 

aside,    the   word   was   passed,   a   line   of   horses    in    the  prop 

middle  of  the  company  swerved,  the  forest  of  legs  passed,  they 


behold!  the  concertina  lay  untouched.  The  next 
)any  leader  threw  up  his  hand  like  a  driver  in  the 
nd.       "Look    out.    mind   the    concertina!"    "Mind 

windjammer!"  said  one  man  to  another 

thus     all     the     rest     of     the     brigade     passed, 

ying    on    to    use    all    the    latest    and    most    civi- 

means       for       lulling       men       and       destroying 

erty,     and    minding    the    concertina     tenderly     as 

went.  I  Aai, 


II.-MAGERSFONTEIN    THROUGH    AMERICAN    SPECTACLES. 


The  puzzle  and  the  tragedy  of  the  war,  on  the 
British  side,  is  Magersfontein,  where  the  Black 
Watch  was  practically  destroyed.  Every  scrap  of 
information  about  that  fierce  and  disastrous  fight  is 
eagerly  collected.  Mr.  H.  J.  "Whigham,  an  Ameri- 
can war  correspondent,  gives,  in  "  Scribner's  "  for 
April,  the  most  lucid  and  connected  account  of 
Magersfontein  yet  published,  and  we  append  part 
of  the  story  from  his  pen:  — 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  9,  our  force 
being  now  complete,  and  the  enemy's  position  being 
strong  enough  for  our  purpose,  we  sent  the  big 
naval  gun  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  line, 
to  try  the  range  of  the  kopjes.  Sixteen  rounds 
were  fired,  including  ten  lyddite  shells,  while  the 
npwly-arrived  horse  battery,  with  its  12-pounders, 
moved  out  to  the  left  of  the  railway,  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  western  kopjes.  As  far  as  the  battery 
wa?  concerned,  the  reconnaissance  only  showed 
that  horse  artillery  is  not  very  effective  at  6,000 
yards;  the  big  naval  gun  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating that  the  Magersfontein  kopjes  were  about 
7,400  yards  away  from  its  own  position,  and  that 
lyddite  exploded  against  rocks  makes  much  up- 
roar and  disturbance.  Beyond  this  we  learned  no- 
thing at  all,  as  the  Boers  obstinately  refused  to  be 
drawn.  We  had,  however,  given  them  an  excellent 
hint  that  our  attack  would  be  delivered  at  the  very 
point  where  they  had  been  working  so  diligently 
for  eleven  days. 

Nexl  afternoon  the  expected  move  came.  Soon 
after  two  o'clock  the  column  was  on  the  march  in 
a  north-easterly  direction;  cavalry  first,  supported 
by  a  couple  of  guns,  then  the  whole  mass  of  ar- 
tillery— three  field  batteries,  one  horse  battery, 
and  one  howitzer  battery — escorted  by  the  Dargai 
Grordons,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  Highland  Bri- 
gade, three  battalions  in  their  kilts,  and  the  High 
land  Light  Infantry  in  khaki.  The  Guards  Bri- 
gade was  coming  out  later,  and  the  Ninth  Brigade 
remained  behind  in  reserve. 

It  was  a  wet  afternoon,  with  a  dull,  lowering  sky, 
and  the  veldt  was  sodden  with  rain  or,  at  least, 
as  sodden  as  the  veldt  can  be,  so  that  the  Boer 
could  have  no  indication  of  our  coming.  That  is 
to   say,   he  had   not   the   usual   indication   in    thr; 


shape  of  the  sand  cloud  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, accompanies  a  column  on  the  march. 
He  had,  however,  other  and  sufficient  means  of  in- 
formation. Not  only  had  we  made  clear  our 
intentions  by  Saturday  morning's  reconnaissance, 
and  by  striking  our  tents  in  broad  daylight  on  Sun- 
day, but  we  allowed  so  many  suspicious  characters 
to  wander  freely  about  camp  that  no  real  conceal- 
ment of  our  plans  was  possible.  Headquarters 
were  at  the  station  hotel,  which  was  literally  in- 
fested with  bearded  Boers  who  professed  great 
loyalty  to  the  Queen,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  their  fellow-countrymen  by  means 
of  the  farmers  who  used  to  ride  unmolested 
through  our  lines  every  day.  One  man  in  par- 
ticular, a  German  called  Muller,  lived  out  beyond 
the  Guards'  camp  on  the  way  to  Jacobsdal.  He 
was  a  very  useful  person,  because  he  supplied  us 
each  morning  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  we  should 
have  been  very  sorry  to  lose  him.  But  that  he 
was  a  thoroughpaced  scoundrel,  who  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  Boers  at  the  same  time  he  was  selling 
forage  to  the  British  Government  and  eggs  to  the 
correspondents  at  equally  exorbitant  rates,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt. 

The  Boer,  for  his  part,  gave  no  secrets  away,  or 
at  least  none  which  it  was  worth  his  while  to  keep. 
We  knew  he  had  been  fortifying  himself  for  days  at 
Magersfontein,  but,  as  we  invariably  elected  to 
attack  him  at  his  strongest  point,  the  knowledge 
was  altogether  in  his  favour.  For  the  rest  he  lay 
in  his  trenches  all  Sunday  afternoon,  and  never 
made  a  sign. 

The  Attack  of  the  Guns. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  column  was  under 
wny.  and  three  miles  or  so  had  to  be  covered 
before  we  could  get  within  striking  distance.  Yet 
it  was  only  four  o'clock  when  "  Joey  "  by  the  rail- 
way gave  the  signal  for  the  battle  to  begin  by 
throwing  a  lyddite  shell  right  upon  the  face  of  the 
kopjes,  at  a  range  of  something  over  four  miles. 
In  lesp  than  half  an  hour  the  field  batteries  were 
hurried  up,  the  Highland  Brigade  extended  in 
open  order  across  our  front,  the  howitzers  opened 
rn  the  left,  and  the  horse  artillery  came  up  on  Jie 
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I  ight,  and  one  could  sit  on  the  rising  ground  to  the 
left  of  our  advance  and  see  the  finest  display  of 
fireworks  it  was  possible  to  wish  for.  Thirty-one 
guns  for  two  whole  hours  poured  shrapnel  and 
lyddite  upon  the  front  of  the  Magersfontein  kopjes 
until  one  began  to  wonder  why  the  ridge  was  not 
levelled  to  the  plain.  Against  the  lowering  sky 
of  a  wet  afternoon  the  shrapnel  flashed  and  roared 
while  the  lyddite  spouted  flame;  the  earth  under- 
foot trembled  at  each  report  and  the  air  shook  with 
endless  vibrations  cast  back  again  by  the  echoing 
rocks.  To  our  disappointment  the  Boers  made  not 
tlie  slightest  response.  Not  only  did  they  refuse 
to  fire  a  shot,  but  not  a  vestige  of  an  enemy  was 
to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  Once  the  howitzers 
fired  at  a  waggon  going  away  to  Spytfontein,  no 
bigger  than  a  speck  on  the  distant  curve  of  the 
veldt,  and  we  reckoned  that  a  few  Boers  must 
have  been  hit,  but  as  the  waggon  had  disappeared 
altogether  before  the  dust  of  the  explosion  cleared 
away,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  the  shell 
took  effect.  Otherwise  our  bombardment  was  like 
throwing  pebbles  at  a  precipice,  for  all  we  could 
see  of  the  result.  The  Boer,  like  a  wise  man, 
was  either  secure  in  his  trenches  out  in  front  of  the 
line  of  kopjes,  or  he  was  away  from  the  scene  al- 
together; and  as  we  made  very  little  attempt  to 
shell  the  trenches  which  we  could  not  exactly  lo- 
cate, it  is  not  likely  that  any  great  damage  was 
done.  At  least,  however,  we  had  signified  our  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  enemy  at  Magersfontein, 
and  having  done  so,  we  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
giving  him  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  collect  his 
lorc«6. 

A  few  tacticians  conjectured,  from  the  direction 
of  our  advance,  that  the  Highland  Brigade  was 
abi^ut  to  make  a  turning  movement,  and  that  this 
direct  bombardment  was  only  a  ruse  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  Others  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Boers  had  evacuated  their  trenches  and  retired 
upon  Spytfontein.  The  understanding  was  that 
the  Highland  Brigade  would  take  Magersfontein 
by  marching  round  the  left  flank  of  the  Boers,  and 
the  Guards  who  had  only  broken  camp  at  sundown 
were  to  come  up  and  attack  the  main  position  at 
£p>'tfontein  later  in  the  day.  For  once  in  a  way 
the  general  was  going  to  resort  to  tactics  instead  of 
pimply  rushing  the  position. 

But  the  wise  were  doomed  to  disappointment; 
early  in  the  morning,  in  pitch  darkness  and  drench- 
ing rain,  the  Highlanders  were  marched  forward  in 
quarter  column  to  a  night  attack  with  the  bayonet. 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  right  of  the  kopjes,  the 
column  was  turned  almost  due  north,  and  sent  right 
at  the  position  which  we  had  shelled  so  diligently  on 
Sunday  afternoon  without  extracting  a  reply.  No 
one  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  not  even  the 


brigade  general's  aide-de-camps;   the  common  ex- 
pectation being  that  we  should  attack  at  daybreak. 

The  Night  Attack. 

The  ground  over  which  the  brigade  advanced  was 
easy  enough  to  cover  in  daylight,  but  in  the  daiK- 
ness  of  a  moonless,  clouded  night  it  became  rough 
and  difficult,  being  mostly  of  a  stony  nature  and 
studded  with  thick  thorn-bushes.  So  carefully  was 
Lord  Methuen  of  his  plan  that  not  an  officer  in 
any  of  the  battalions  knew  what  was  coming  or  was 
in  any  way  prepared  for  attack  when,  suddenly,  a 
single  rifle-shot  rang  out  just  as  the  order  was  given 
to  deploy,  and  in  an  instant  from  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards  such  a  murderous  fire  was 
poured  into  the  column  that  the  front  section  of 
the  Seventy-third  Regiment,  which  led  the  attack, 
was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  a  brigade  should  be  marched  up  to 
trenches  manned  by  an  enemy  armed  with  maga- 
zine rifles  in  quarter  column.  In  daylight,  of 
course,  not  a  man  would  have  come  out  alive;  but 
even  in  dense  darkness,  given  a  general  direction 
for  fire  such  as  the  Boers  had  from  a  scout  who  ac- 
companied the  Highlanders,  and  who  gave  the  sig- 
nal just  at  the  right  moment,  the  fire  delivered 
from  the  trenches  was  sufficiently  effective  to  knock 
over  about  one  man  in  six. 

The  column,  thus  taken  unawares,  reeled  and 
shuddered  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  For  a  few 
moments  the  fate  of  the  day  hung  in  the  balance; 
but  with  General  Wauchope  down,  two  colonels 
mortally  wounded,  and  officers  hit  by  the  score, 
there  never  could  have  been  a  chance  of  ultimate 
success.  Someone  shouted  retire,  and,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  the  brigade  broke 
and  ran  for  cover,  leaving  at  least  a  sixth  of  its 
numbers  on  the  field.  Back  they  came,  nearly  as 
far  as  the  rise  which  was  afterward  known  as 
Horse  Artillery  Hill,  about  1,500  yards  from  the 
trenches,  and  there  they  rallied  as  far  as  four 
battalions  all  mixed  and  confused  in  the  darkness 
with  not  two-thirds  of  their  officers  left  could  be 
said  to  rally.  Perhaps  if  the  commanding  officer 
had  not  fallen  at  the  first  shock,  something  might 
have  been  done  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  But  it 
is  the  fate  of  night  attacks  that  if  they  fail  they 
fail  beyond  repair.  As  it  was,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  re-form  and  charge  again  with  the  bayonet 
this  time  more  to  our  right  front,  from  where  the 
enemy  were  pouring  in  a  cross-fire  upon  the  brigade. 
Put  with  companies  and  even  battalions  mingled 
together,  with  officers  separated  from  their  men  in 
ihe  darkness,  and  whole  batches  of  men  without 
officers  at  all,  the  attempt,  gallant  as  it  was,  and  even 
successful  up  to  a  certain  point— for  the  Highlanders 
got  into  a  few  Boers  lying  out  among  the  bushes 
in  small  shelter  trenches— the  final  result  remained 
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the  same.  When  day  broke  and  our  gunrf  came  into 
action,  the  brigade,  shattered  and  broken,  skir- 
mished out  bravely  in  front  of  the  artillery,  but 
never  got  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  spot 
where  they  had  met  their  first  disaster. 

So  it  came  about  that  at  four  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing the  day  was  practically  lost.  It  did  not  re- 
quire the  eye  of  a  practised  soldier  to  see  that 
the  Highland  Brigade  could  never  go  in  again  to 
attack  the  trenches  with  the  bayonet,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Guards,  who  were  in 
reserve,  could  attack  such  a  position  in  broad  day- 
light. Under  the  circumstances  a  prudent  general 
might  have  recalled  his  troops  and  reserved  all 
his  energy  for  a  new  form  of  attack.  But  General 
Methuen  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  acknowledge 
defeat  so  early  in  the  day;  besides  he  h.ad  recollec- 
tions of  Modder  River,  where  matters  seemed  just 
as  bad,  and  yet  turned  to  our  advantage  in  the  end. 
Accordingly  he  kept  the  Highlanders  where  they 
were  stretched  prostrate  across  our  front,  he  threw 
in  two  battalions  of  Coldstreams  on  our  right  front 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Highlanders  who  had  fallen, 
he  brought  up  the  Gordons  from  guarding  the  bag- 
gage, and  sent  them  straight  ahead  into  the  firing- 
line,  and  extended  the  Grenadiers  on  our  right  to 
repel  a  turning  movement  which  Cronje  was  just 
on  the  point  of  developing.  The  artillery  then 
proceeded  to  bombard  the  enemy's  position  in  front 
as  on  the  previous  afternoon. 

Nine  Hours  Under  Fire. 
The  remainder  of  the  day's  fighting  may  easily 
be  imagined.  All  day  long  our  artillery,  with 
splendid  zeal,  kept  down  the  enemy's  rifle  fire  and 
prevented  him  firing  a  single  gun  lest  he  should 
give  us  a  target.  But  one  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Boer,  secure  in  his  trenches,  suffered  very 
heavily  from  shrapnel  or  even  from  lyddite,  which 
does  not  burst  nearly  so  well  on  the  sandy  veldt 
as  it  does  on  rocky  kopjes,  for  whenever  our  artil- 
lery fire  slackened  even  for  an  instant,  the  Mausers, 
smokeless  and  invisible,  began  to  pop  again  all 
along  the  line.  No  praise  can  possibly  be  too 
great  for  the  way  in  which  the  gunners  served  our 
field  pieces  throughout  the  day  without  a  vestige  of 
cover.  Not  content  with  a  range  of  a  mile,  the 
three  field  batteries,  the  18th,  62nd,  and  75th,  lim- 
bered up  early  in  the  morning  about  seven  o'clock 
and  moved  in  to  1,200  yards,  where  they  were  well 
under  rifle  fire,  and  even  their  limbers  were  ex- 
posed. The  howitzers,  which  had  started  at  some- 
thing under  4,000  yards,  came  up  at  eight  o'clock 
to  2,750  yards,  in  order  to  get  a  more  exact  range 
o*  the  trenches,  while  the  horse  artillery  on  the 
right,  on  a  slight  eminence  which  gave  shelter  to 
our  cavalry,  kept  up  a  rapid  fire  right  and  left  and 
in  front  at  a  range  which  averaged  1,500  yards. 


So  we  waited  under  a  hot  sun  wondering  from 
hour  to  hour  what  the  outcome  of  the  battle  would 
be,  until  about  half-past  one  an  order  came  down 
from  the  general  to  the  effect  that  the  Highlanders 
were  to  hold  the  position  until  dark,  when  the 
Grenadiers  and  Scots  Guards  would  attack  with  the 
bayonet.  This  was  exceedingly  plea^an*-  for  the 
Guards  who  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  bayonet  charge,  out  of  which  not  two 
men  in  five  would  have  come  alive.  It  is  only  fair 
:o  say  that  the  officers  who  received  the  order  faced 
the  situation  with  perfect  equanimity,  nover  doubt- 
ing that  their  men  would  follow  them.  Fortun- 
ately the  events  of  the  afternoon  saved  a  fine  bri- 
gade from  what  must  have  been  practical  ■innd- 
hilation. 

Between  half-past  one  and  two,  the  Highlan- 
ders, unable  any  longer  to  suffer  the  continued  fire 
from  the  trenches,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  heavy 
cannonade  to  retire  upon  our  guns,  and  in  so  doing, 
retreated  a  good  deal  farther  than  was  intended, 
leaving  the  brave  gunners  absolutely  unprotected 
until  the  Scots  Guards  went  in  to  support  them.  It 
was  pitiful  to  see  staff  ofiicers  urging  the  poor 
Highlanders  to  rally  again,  and  sad  to  hear  the  dole- 
ful wail  of  the  bagpipes  as  the  pipers  strove  to 
rouse  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Scotchmen.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  brigaae  had  suffered 
the  fatigue  of  a  night  march  without  food  and  prac- 
tically without  sleep;  after  being  led  like  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  they  had  been  left  nine  hours  under 
a  persistent  fire  from  the  trenches,  with  no  protec- 
tion from  sun  or  bullets;  to  expect  them  to  rally 
and  fight  again  in  the  afternoon  was  to  expect  the 
impossible.  Still  they  did  rally  behind  the  guns, 
and  were  preparing  to  go  forward  again  when  sud- 
denly the  enemy's  guns,  till  then  silent,  opened  fire 
upon  our  limbers  and  cavalry,  round  which  the 
Scotchmen  were  assembling.  That  was  the  last 
straw.  When  the  first  shell  burst,  the  men,  who 
were  in  close  order,  huddled  together  in  dispirited 
fashion,  turned  their  backs  deliberately  on  the 
enemy,  and  streamed  back  as  far  as  the  general's 
flag.  This  was  enough  for  Lord  Methuen,  who 
had,  perhaps,  hardly  realised  up  to  this  point  how 
decisive  his  reverse  had  been.  With  one  brigade 
cut  to  pieces  it  would  have  been  sheer  madness  to 
sacrifice  the  Guards  in  another  night  assault. 

After  a  bitterly  cold  night  on  the  veldt  we  awoke 
to  find  the  Boer  trenches  just  as  full  of  men  as  they 
had  been  on  the  previous  evening,  and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  back  to  Modder  River  with  the 
best  possible  grace,  which  we  did  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  Boers,  not 
sorry  perhaps  to  see  us  go,  showed  their  good  spirits 
by  some  exceedingly  pretty  artillery  practice  as 
the  column  retreated. 
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The  Blunders  of  the  Generals* 

It  is  now  nearly  two  weeks  since  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Magersfontein,  and  the  folly  of  the  High- 
landers' night  attack  has  been  obscured  by  Sir 
William  Gatacre's  exploit  at  Stormberg  and  Sir 
Redvers  Buller's  reverse  on  the  Tugela.  Perhaps 
one  is  inclined  to  make  too  much  of  these  tem- 
porary checks,  seeing  that,  after  all,  defeats  must 
come  as  well  as  victories,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  hun- 
dred men  in  such  a  war  as  this  is  a  mere  drop  in 
the  bucket.  One  cannot,  however,  leave  the  sub- 
ject without  a  word  of  comment  upon  the  strategy 
and  tactics  which  have  ruled  up  to  the  present 
stage  of  the  campaign. 

Unfortunately,  our  generals  in  this  campaign  have 
regarded  common  sense  as  quite  incompatible  with 
strategy.  As  for  their  tactics,  they  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  exist  at  all;  for  our  one  method  of  attack 
lias  been  to  go  for  the  Boer  whenever  and  wherever 
you  find  him.  Lord  Methuen's  march  to  Modder 
River  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  oncoming 
of  a  tidal  wave  which  sweeps  unheedingly  over  such 
•minor  obstacles  as  shoals  and  reefs,  with  the  loss, 
perhaps,  of  a  little  spray,  uutil  it  dashes  itself  im- 
potently  against  some  Magersfontein  headland. 

The  flank  movement  which  saved  us  at  Modder 
River  was  developed  late  in  the  day,  and  was  not 
part  of  the  original  attack  which  was  purely  frontal. 
As  for  the  night  assault  at  Magersfontein,  one  can 
hardly  now  speak  of  it  with  calmness.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  night  assaults  are  ever  justifiable 
against  a  watchful  enemy  behind  trenches  and 
armed  with  a  magazine  rifle.  But  if  they  can  be 
justified  at  all  it  is  only  when  every  inch  of  the 
grouad  is  accurately  reconnoitred,  when  the  men 


know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  when 
the  object  to  be  gained  is  of  paramount  importance. 
In  the  case  of  the  Highlanders'  attack  not  one 
of  these  conditions  held  good.  The  exact  position 
of  the  enemy's  trenches  was  not  known,  the  ground 
over  which  our  men  had  to  advance  was  protected 
by  barbed-wire  entanglements,  and  the  enemy  were 
thoroughly  alert,  having  been  carefully  warned  by 
our  Sunday's  bombardment.  Our  own  men  had  not 
the  vaguest  idea  of  what  was  expected  of  them,  and 
the  night  was  so  dark  that  only  the  most  careful 
directions  could  have  saved  disaster;  finally  the  bri- 
gade advanced  at  such  a  point  of  the  enemy's  lines 
that  even  had  they  got  into  the  first  lijies  of  Boer 
entrenchments,  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  a 
terrific  cross-fire  from  the  flanking  trenches.  And 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  Boer  would  never  have 
waited  for  the  bayonet,  and  that  Tommy,  when  he 
got  there,  would  have  found  an  empty  trench  await- 
ing him.  Against  such  a  position  on  such  a  night 
one  can  only  say  that  the  idea  of  a  night  attack 
was  the  outcome  of  one  of  those  strange  mental 
aberrations  which  do  at  times  assail  even  our  best 
generals.  The  result  was  not  only  the  loss  of  close 
on  a  thousand  men,  but  the  demoralisation  of  a 
splendid  brigade,  which  had  just  arrived  at  the 
front  full  of  life  and  vigour,  the  death  of  one  of 
our  best  brigadiers,  the  gallant  Wauchope,  whose 
place  at  the  head  of  his  own  Scotch  soldiers  can 
hardly  be  filled,  and  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
fifty-seven  officers  of  various  ranks.  And  the 
hardest  part  of  all  is  that  the  brigade  was  com- 
mitted to  the  assault  against  the  better  judgment 
of  General  Wauchope,  who  would  never  willingly 
have  embarked  on  so  rash  a  venture.  His  death, 
with  a  word  of  protest  on  his  lips,  was  the  most 
tragic  feature  of  a  tragic  day. 


III.— IN    A     BOER    FIGHTING    LAAGER. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Hales,  the  "  Daily  News  "  war  corres- 
pondent, gives  a  very  realistic  sketch  of  life  in 
the  Boer  laagers,  a  sketch  which  gives,  on  the 
-whole,  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  Boers  themselves. 
Mr.  Hales,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  captured  by 
the  Boers,  and  his  sketch  is  taken  from  what  he 
saw  while  a  prisoner:  — 

Possibly  it  may  interest  Englishmen,  and  women, 
too,  for  that  matter,  to  know  what  a  fighting  laager 
is  like,  and  as  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  of  them 
from  the  enemies'  side  of  the  wall,  a  rough  pen  and 
ink  sketch  may  not  be  amiss. 

In  war  time  the  Boer  never,  under  any  circum- 
•stances,  makes  his  laager  in  the  open  country  if 


there  are  any  kopjes  about.  No  matter  how  se- 
cure he  may  fancy  himself  from  attack,  no  matter 
if  there  is  not  a  foe  within  fifty  miles  of  him,  the 
Boer  commander  always  pitches  his  laager  in  a 
place  of  safety  between  two  parallel  lines  of  hills, 
so  that  no  attack  can  be  made  upon  him,  either 
front  or  rear,  without  giving  him  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  the  attacking  force,  even  if  the  enemy 
is  ten  times  as  strong  in  numbers.  By  this  means 
the  Boers  make  their  laagers  almost  impregnable. 
If  they  have  a  choice  of  gi-ound  they  pick  a  nar- 
row ravine  or  gully,  with  a  line  of  hills  front  and 
rear,  covered  with  small  boulders  and  bushes.  They 
drive  their  waggons  in,  and  between  these  waggons 
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the  women  are  placed  for  safety,  for  it  is  a  no- 
ticeable fact  that  very  large  numbers  of  women 
have  followed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  the 
■war,  not  to  act  as  viragoes,  not  to  play  the  wanton, 
not  to  unsex  themselves,  not  to  handle  the  rifle, 
but  to  nurse  the  wounded,  to  comfort  the  dying, 
and  to  lay  out  the  dead. 

The  Boer  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  allows  himself 
to  be  separated  from  his  horse,  and  these  hardy 
little  animals,  mostly  about  fifteen  hands  high  and 
lightly  framed,  are  picketed  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  rider  deposits  his  rifle  and  blankets.  If  they 
allow  them  to  graze  on  the  hillsides  during  the 
day,  they  run  a  rope  through  the  halter  near  the 
horse's  muzzle  and  tie  it  close  above  the  knee 
joint  of  the  near  foreleg.  By  this  means  the  horse 
can  graze  in  comfort,  but  cannot  move  away  at 
any  pace  beyond  a  slow  walk,  and  so  is  easily 
caught  and  saddled  if  i-equired  in  a  hurry.  The 
oxen  and  sheep  to  be  used  for  slaughtering  pur- 
poses are  driven  up  close  to  the  camp,  a  waggon  or 
two  is  drawn  across  the  ravine  above  and  below 
them,  and  they  then  cannot  stampede  if  frightened 
by  anything  unless  they  climb  the  rocky  heights 
on  either  side  of  them,  which  they  have  small 
chance  of  doing,  as  the  Kaffir  herdsmen  sleep  on 
the  hills  above  them. 

Having  pitched  his  laager,  the  commander  sends 
out  his  scouts;  some  amble  off  on  horseback  at 
a  pace  they  call  a  "  trifle  " — a  gait  which  all  the 
Boers  educate  their  nags  0  adopt.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly an  amble,  but  a  cousin  to  it,  marvellously 
easy  to  the  rider,  while  it  enables  the  nag  to  get 
over  a  wonderful  lot  of  ground  without  knocking 
up.  It  also  allows  the  horse  to  pick  his  way 
among  rocky  ground,  and  so  save  his  legs  where  an 
English,  Indian,  or  Australian  horse  would  be  apt 
to  cripple  himself  in  short  order.  As  soon  as 
the  mounted  scouts  set  off  on  their  journey,  hold- 
ing the  reins  carelessly  in  the  left  hand,  their 
handy  little  Mauser  rifles  in  their  right,  swaying 
carelessly  in  the  saddle  after  the  fashion  of  all 
bush-riders  the  world  over,  the  foot  scouts  take  up 
their  position  among  the  rocks  and  shrubs  on  the 
hills  in  front  and  rear  of  the  laager.  Each  scout 
has  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  his 
bandolier  full  of  cartridges  over  his  shoulder,  and 
his  scanty  blanket  under  his  left  arm. 

When  the  scouts  are  out  the  laager  is  fixed  for 
the  night;  not  a  very  exhaustive  proceeding,  as  the 
Boers  do  not  go  in  for  luxuries  of  any  kind.  Here 
a  tarpaulin  is  stretched  over  a  kind  of  temporary 
ridge  pole,  blankets  are  tossed  down  on  the  hard 
earth,  saddles  are  used  for  pillows,  and  the  couch 
is  complete.  A  little  way  further  down  the  line 
a  rude  canvas  screen  is  thrown  over  the  wheels 
of  a  waggon,  and  a  family — or,  rather,  husband  and 
wife — make  themselves  at  home  under  the  waggon. 


while  the  single  men  simply  throw  themselves  at 
full  length  on  the  ground,  wrap  their  one  thin, 
small  blanket  round  them,  and  smoke  and  jest 
merrily  enough,  while  the  Kaffirs  light  the  fires 
and  make  the  coffee. 

There  is  scarcely  any  timber  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  the  fuel  used  is  the  dried  manure  of 
cattle  pressed  into  slabs  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
eight  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  thick. 
The  smoke  from  the  fires  is  dense,  and  soon  fills  the 
air  with  a  pungent  odour,  which  is  not  unpleasant 
in  the  open,  but  would  be  simply  intolerable  in  a 
building.  The  coffee  is  soon  made,  and  the  simple 
meal  begins.  It  consists  of  "  rusks,"  a  kind  of 
bread  baked  until  it  becomes  crisp  and  hard,  and 
plenty  of  steaming  hot  coffee.  I  never  saw  any 
people  so  fond  of  this  beverage  as  the  Boers  are. 
The  Australian  bushman  and  digger  loves  tea,  and 
can  almost  exist  upon  it,  but  these  Boers  cling  to 
coffee.  They  live  when  out  in  laager  like  Spar- 
tans, they  dress  anyhow,  sleep  anyhow,  and  eat 
just  "  rusks  "  and  precious  little  else.  Talk  about 
"  Tomm.y  "  and  his  hard  times!  Why,  a  private 
soldier  at  the  front  sleeps  better,  dresses  better, 
and  eats  better  than  a  Boer  general,  yet  never  once 
did  I  hear  a  Boer  complain  of  hardships. 

After  tea  the  Boers  sit  about  and  clean  their 
rifles;  the  women  move  from  one  little  group  to 
another,  chatting  cheerfullj'.  There  is  in  the 
'aager  an  utter  absence  of  what  we  term  soldierly 
discipline;  men  moved  about,  went  and  came  in  a 
free  and  easy  fashion,  just  as  I  have  seen  them 
do  a  thousand  times  in  diggers'  camps.  There 
was  no  saluting  of  officers,  no  stiffness,  no  starch 
anywhere.  The  General  lounges  about  with  hands 
in  pocket  and  pipe  in  mouth;  no  one  pays  him 
any  special  deference.  He  talks  to  the  men,  the 
striplings,  and  the  women,  and  they  talk  back  to 
him  in  a  manner  which  seems  strange  to  a  Brit- 
isher familiar  with  the  ways  of  military  camps. 
After  the  chatting,  the  bridikant,  or  parson,  if 
there  Is  one  in  the  laager,  raises  his  hands,  and  all 
listen  with  reverent  faces  while  the  man  of  God 
utters  a  few  words  in  a  solemn  earnest  tone;  then 
all  kneel,  and  a  prayer  floats  up  toward  the  skies, 
and  a  few  moments  later  the  whole  camp  is 
wrapped  in  sleep,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  and  the  occasional  barking  of  a  dog.  There 
Is  no  clatter  of  arms,  no  ringing  of  bugles,  no 
deep-toned  challenge  of  sentries,  no  footfall  of 
changing  pickets. 

At  regular  intervals  men  rise  silently  from  the 
ranks  of  the  sleepers,  pick  up  their  rifles  noiseless] '-^ 
and  silently,  like  ghosts,  slip  out  into  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  kopjes,  and  other  men,  equally 
silent,  glide  in  from  posts  they  have  been  guarding, 
and  stretch  themselves  out  to  snatch  slumber  while 
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they  may.  At  dawn  the  men  toss  their  blankets 
aside  and  spring  up  ready  dressed  and  move  among 
their  horses;  the  Kaffirs  attend  to  the  morning  meai, 
the  everlasting  rusks  and  coffee  are  served  up, 
horses  are  saddled,  cattle  are  yoked  to  waggons, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  camp  is  broken 
up,  and  the  irregular  army  is  on  the  march  again, 
with  scouts  guarding  every  pass  in  front,  scouts 
watching  (themselves  unseen)  on  every  height. 

They  travel  fast,  because  they  travel  light;  they 
use  very  little  water,  because  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  move  it  from  place  to  place.  Many  crifics 
charge  them  with  habits  of  personal  uncleanliness. 
It  is  true  that  in  their  laagers  one  does  not  see  as 
much  soap  and  water  used  as  in  our  camps,  but 
this  is  possibly  due  to  want  of  opportunity  as  much 
as  to  want  of  inclination.  In  sanitary  matters 
they  are  neglectful.  I  did  not  see  a  single  latrine 
in  any  of  their  laagers;  nor  do  I  think  they  are  in 


the  habit  of  making  them,  and  to  this  cause  and 
no  other  I  attribute  the  large  amount  of  fever  in 
their  ranks.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  first  principles  of  the  laws  of  sanitation,  and 
had  this  season  been  a  wet  instead  of  a  peculiarly 
dry  one,  I  venture  to  assert  that  typhoid  fever 
would  have  wrought  far  more  havoc  among  them 
than  our  rifles. 

I  saw  no  literature  in  the  laagers  except  Bibles. 
I  witnessed  no  sports  of  any  kind,  and  the  only 
sport  I  heard  them  talk  about  was  horse-racing. 
I  saw  no  gambling,  heard  no  blasphemy,  noticed  no 
quarrelling  or  bickering,  and  can  only  say  from  ray 
slight  acquaintance  with  life  in  a  Boer  laager  in 
war  time  that  it  may  be  rough,  it  may  be  irksome, 
it  may  not  be  as  fastidiously  clean  as  a  feather- 
bed soldier  might  like  it,  but  I  have  been  in  many 
tougher,  rougher  places,  and  never  heard  anyone 
cry  about  it. 


The  Sale  of  Spurgeon's  Works. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mee  writes  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "  Puritan  "  the  story  of  the  marvellous  popu- 
larity of  Spurgeon's  Sermons.  He  endeavours  to 
compute  their  colossal  circulation:  — 

I  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  idea  how 
many  sermons  have  been  printed,  but  it  is  an  over- 
whelming task.  Nobody  knows.  How  many  rosea 
bloom  in  a  summer?  But  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
approximate  estimate,  and  one  or  two  figiu-es  on  the 
subject  will  probably  startle  many  readers.  Something 
like  100,000,000  have  been  sold  at  a  penny,  and  quite 
double  that  number  have  been  circulated  in  newspapers 
and  other  ways.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  I  believe 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  ser- 
mons sold  since  1855  exceeds  the  number  of  Bibles 
circulated  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Wlien 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  print  five  tons  of  Bibles  every  day,  it  will  be 
understood  what  this  means.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  preached  10,000  sermons  to  an  average  audience 
of  3,000,  he  would  have  preached  to  30,000,000  people; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  2,600  printed  sermons  were 
preached  to  about  20,000,000.  But,  assuming  that  each 
printed  sermon  has  been  read  by  two  persons — ^much 
below  the  mark— he  has  reached  in  this  way  600,000,000 
people. 

The  Methodists  are  the  largest  Protestant  community 
in  the  world,  and  their  40,000  ministers  preach  to  pro- 
bably 20.000.000  persons  every  Sunday.  Assuming  that 
each  copy  of  the  printed  Spurgeon  sermons  is  read  by 
two  persons,  it  would  take  all  the  Methodist  ministers 
in  the  world  thirty  yeai-s  to  reach,  by  tiieir  Sunday  ser- 
mons, as  vast  a  congregation  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's.  Quite 
20,000  Spurgeon  books  and  sermons  are  sold  by  Messrs. 
Passmore   and    Alabaster   every   week.       Many   of   the 


sermons  have  been  translated  into  the  dialects  of  India, 
and  it  is  singular  to  note  that  Dutch  is  the  language 
into  which  most  sermons  have  been  translated.  .  .  . 
They  are  the  only  sermons  which  are  never  out  of 
print.  

The  Kevue  de  Paris. 

The  "  Revue  des  Paris  "  for  April  is  full  of  good 
things. 

MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseux  have  collaborated  in  a 
delightful  article  concerning  the  moon,  evidently 
inspired  by  the  wonderful  telescope  which  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  Exhibition,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  the  luminary  of  the  night  within  a 
yard  of  the  earth!  Lunar  map-land  dates  from 
Galileo,  and  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, though  an  Immense  amount  of  thought  and 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  yet  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  maps  which  were  made  by 
the  astronomers  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not 
differ  very  much  from  those  which  are  now  drawn 
by  the  most  modern  savants.  At  one  time  it  was 
hoped  that  photography  would  quite  transform  the 
science  of  astronomy.  The  question  of  light  has, 
however,  hitherto  formed  an  insuperable  barrier, 
and  a  hundred  attempts  spread  over  a  whole  year 
have  only  provided  two  or  three  useful  negatives, 
and  those  of  course  had  to  be  greatly  enlarged  be- 
fore any  result  could  be  obtained. 
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THE    TRUE    IMPERIALISM, 
By  W.   T.   Stead. 

[In  this  article  Mr.  Stead  gives  an  able  and  reasoned  statement  of  his  view  of  "The  True  Imperialism." 
Most  Australians  take  a  quite  opposite  view  of  the  Transvaal  War  to  that  held  by  Mr.  Stead.  But  they  are 
fair-minded,  and  will  read  with  interest  and  respect  Mr.  Stead's  exposition  of  the  problem  of  Imperialism  as  he 
interprets  it. — Ed.  "Australian  Eeview  of  Eeviews."] 


"  A  result  of  this  strange  growth  of  an  Empire  which  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes  is  to  set  people  thinking 
whether  they  cannot  help  Nature  and  Providence  a  bit,  and  push  it  further  on  by  artificial  contrivances.  But, 
speaking  generally,  I  should  be  inclined  to  discountenance  any  assistance  in  anticipating  the  natural  working  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  and  the  Colonies  find  ourselves.  I  think  they  warn  us  of  this,  that  institutions 
which  are  due  to  legislative  enactments  are  infinitely  weak  compared  with  those  that  have  grown  up  under  the 
impulse  of  the  aspirations  and  the  instincts  of  the  people  whom  they  concern.  If  any  of  you  seek  to  piish  forward 
in  Colonial  legislation,  I  should  implore  you  to  wait.  If  you  will  only  allow  it  to  grow  by  its  own  laws,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  impulse  of  its  own  vitality,  it  will  undoubtedly  exercise  an  influence  over  the  character  and  the 
progress  and  the  hopes  of  the  world  such  as  has  never  been  exercised  by  any  Empire  before." — Passage  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  Speech  at  the  Dinner  of  the  Empire  League,  April  30,  1900. 


PRELIMINARY   AND   PERSONAL. 

lyord  Salisbury's  serious  warning  against  impa- 
tient attempts  to  force  the  pace  of  Imperial  evo- 
lution is  a  notable  sign  of  the  times.  It  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Queen  is  either  a  pro-Boer  or  a  Little  Englander 
or  an  anti-Imperialist.  But  so  distasteful  is  his 
warning  word  to  the  dominant  faction  that  the 
"  Times,"  departing  from  all  its  traditions,  actually 
omitted  the  passage  quoted  above  from  its  report  of 
the  Premier's  speech.  It  encourages  us,  however, 
to  discuss  the  difference  between  the  true  Imperi- 
alism that  lets  the  Empire  grow  naturally  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  false  Imperialism  that  endeavours 
to  force  its  growth  by  stoking  up  the  hothouse  fur- 
nace of  war. 

An  Expostulation  from  a  Friend. 

I  am  very  glad  to  seize  the  present  opportunity 
of  setting  forth,  as  plainly  and  simply  as  pos- 
sible, some  considerations  which  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  those  who  are  at  the  present 
moment  posturing  about  the  country  rather  as 
the  Bacchantes  of  the  present-day  Imperialism 
than  as  the  grave  exponents  of  a  saving  faith.  I 
am  the  more  moved  to  select  this  as  the  subject 
for  the  Topic  of  the  Month  owing  to  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  a  friend  of  mine,  the  Rev, 
R.  J.  Campbell,  of  Brighton,  who  went  out  ibis 
spring  to  Cape  Colony  to  study  the  South  African 
question  upon  the  spot.  After  spending  some 
time  at  Cape  Town,  he  writes  to  me  from  De  Aar  as 
follows:  — 

There  is  but  one  opinion  amongst  my  own  co-religion- 
ists as  to  the  justice  of  the  present  war  and  the  extent 


of  the  danger  which  the  Empire  has  escaped.  Many 
persons  express  profound  surprise  at  the  view  you  have 
taken,  and  the  more  so  as  you  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  liome  to  the  consciousness  of  tlie  British  people 
the  idea  of  the  Empire.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
cannot  but  agree  with  tliem.  The  more  I  see  of  the 
inside  of  things  here,  the  more  evident  does  it  become 
that  we  Nonconformists  at  home  are  in  danger  of  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  an  attitude  in  regard  to  Imperial 
affairs  'n^hich  is  mistaken  and  likely  to  do  harm  in  time 
to  come.  The  future  is,  indeed,  -^vith  Liberal  Im- 
perialism, which  is,  I  take  it.  something  very  different 
from  Imperialism  or  mere  Expansionism.  It  is,  or 
should  be,  the  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  Greater 
Britain  and  her  mission  to  the  world.  You,  of  all 
men,  are  surely  in  no  need  of  conversion  to  this  view. 

V^Tien  I  read  this  passage  from  my  friend's  letter, 
I  marvelled,  but  I  recognised  in  it  the  true  note 
of  the  prevailing  confusion  of  thought  which  is 
confounding  our  politics  and  threatening  the  ruin 
of  our  Empire.  For  the  moment  it  may  be  a  use- 
less task,  although  not  without  profit  for  the  near 
future,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible what  is  the  true  Imperialism  which,  as  pa- 
triots, we  should  with  all  our  hearts  unfeignedly 
support. 

My  Response. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  clear  the  ground  by  a  stale- 
ment  of  some  simple,  elementary  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  standpoint  from  which  I  approach  this 
question.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  correspon- 
dent does  me  the  justice  of  admitting  the  part 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  play  in  bringing 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  consciousness 
of  the  importance  of  the  British  Empire.  Every 
day  I  receive  letters  from  persons  reviling  nie  as 
a  Little  Englander  and  traitor,  and  I  know  not 
what,  who  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  admit 
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that  they  learnt  the  very  alphabet  of  Imperialism 
at  my  feet.  One  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  fore- 
most, of  Jingo  journalists  in  London,  flung  It  in 
my  face  the  other  day  that  he  had  taken  his  Im- 
perialism from  my  teaching  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette," and,  he  added,  he  considered  that  Mr. 
Seeley,  by  his  book  on  "  The  Expansion  of  Eng- 
land," and  myself  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  and 
"  Review  of  Reviews,"  were  the  two  persons  who, 
more  than  any  other  men,  had  created  modern  Im- 
perialism. When  many  of  those  who  now  vaunt 
themselves  as  Imperialists  of  the  genuine  brand 
were  in  the  petticoats  of  infancy,  I  was  labouring 
in  the  attempt  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Imperialistic  faith.  It  was  an  arduous 
and  thankless  task  in  those  days.  At  present  the 
man  in  the  street,  with  all  the  pack  of  journalists, 
who  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  halloa  at  liis 
heels,  are  continually  talking  about  the  Empire 
and  magnifying  their  own  importance  by  perching 
themselves  in  imagination  upon  the  world-wide 
dominions  of  the  Queen.  I  have  no  such  lip  ser- 
vice on  my  record.  I  would  not  refer  to  the 
matter,  if  it  were  not  that  my  right  to  speak  upon 
this  question  is  based  upon  my  record  in  the  past. 

An  Appeal  to  my  Record — 

That  record  is  indisputable,  and  has  never  been 
disputed.  For  years,  during  which  I  was  almost 
alone,  1  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season  the 
doctrine  that  the  British  Empire  was — not,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  somewhat  extravagantly  claims  for  it — 
*'  the  greatest  agency  for  good  in  the  world,"  but 
a  very  potent  instrument,  which  might  be  used  for 
good  if  we  would  but  rise  to  a  sense  of  our  respon- 
sibility and  realise  our  moral  obligations.  The 
moral  basis  of  the  true  Imperialism  has  been  the 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  race.  The  outward 
and  material  sign  of  the  shield  and  buckler  of  the 
Empire  is  the  paramountcy  of  our  Navy.  Even 
those  who  are  most  angry  with  me  to-day  for  my 
opposition  to  what  I  regard  as  an  unjust  and  crim- 
inal war,  must  admit  that  there  is  no  living  man 
who  has  laboured  more  energetically  and  more 
persistently  to  strengthen  the  moral  basis  of  our 
Empire  or  who  has  been  privileged  to  play  a  more 
important  part  in  reconstructing  the  strength  of 
the  Navy  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  Empire  de- 
pends. In  proof  of  the  last,  I  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  service  it  was  my  privilege  to  render  in  1881, 
when  the  publication  of  "  The  Truth  about  the 
Navy  "  began  the  rebuilding  of  our  fleet  and  the 
restoration  of  the  almost  sacrificed  supremacy  of 
Britannia  upon  the  seas. 

— vide  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 

As  for  the  preaching  of  the  true  faith  on  the  sub- 
ject of  race  unity,  I  have  only  to  remind  the  reader 


of  the  establishment  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  " 
in  London,  New  York,  and  Melbourne,  for  the  ex- 
press and  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  unity 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  No  other  journalist 
or  public  man  in  this  country  or  any  other  of  the 
English-speaking  lands  has  made  any  such  attempt. 
The  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  remains  to-day,  as  ten 
years  ago,  the  only  magazine  published  in  three 
Continents  which  has  a  distinct  political  faith,  and 
that  faith  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

As  it  is  with  principles,  so  it  is  very  largely  with 
the  persons  who  are  at  the  present  moment  direct- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Empire.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  said 
to  me  somewhat  plaintively  the  other  day,  while 
upbraiding  me  for  the  opposition  which  I  was  offer- 
ing to  the  war,  "  Milner,  Garrett,  and  myself  are 
all  your  boys:  we  all  learned  our  lessons  from  you, 
and  now  you  go  and  oppose  us."  And  although  I 
would  not,  of  course,  claim  the  position  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  gave  me,  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt 
that  the  gospel  according  to  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,"  which  I  preached  for  six  years  at  Nor- 
thumberland Street,  has  profoundly  affected  the 
thought  and  the  action  of  all  the  people,  journal- 
istfe,  politicians  and  administrators,  who  at  the 
present  moment  control  the  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try. This  fact,  which  is  admitted,  sometimes 
grudgingly,  by  those  who  confess  that  they  have 
been,  more  or  less,  my  disciples,  and  which  is 
angrily  flung  against  me  as  a  crime  by  those  to 
whom  Imperialism  in  every  shape  and  form  is 
detestable,  entitles  me,  I  venture  humbly  to  submit, 
to  be  heard  in  discussing  the  Imperialism  of  the 
future. 

I.— THE  ANTI-JINGO  NOTE. 

The  subject,  indeed,  is  somewhat  urgent,  for  un- 
less the  Imperialism  of  the  future  differs  very 
materially  from  the  Imperialism  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  rampant  around  us,  we  may  call 
ourselves  Imperialists,  but  we  shall  lose  our  Em- 
pire. The  true  Imperialism  is  not  Liberal  Im- 
perialism, for  every  Imperialist  would  say  his  Im- 
perialism was  Liberal.  The  phrase  is  absolutely 
without  value  as  a  definition.  It  is  defined  in 
one  way  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  having  copyright  in  the  title,  and  in  another 
way  by  his  fidus  Achates,  the  "  "Westminster  Ga- 
zette."     For  instance,  Mr.  Spender  says:  — 

Liberal  Imperialism  as  defined  by  Lord  Roseberj'  is 
Liberalism  for  (ireat  Britain  and  Imperialism  for  the 
Empire  in  its  foreign  and  colonial  relations.  Lwd 
Rosebeiy's  interpretation  points  merely  to  the  mingling 
of  a  zeal  for  Empire  with  a  zeal  for  domestic  reform. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  will  forgive  us  if  we  take  the  liberty 
interpreting  his  phnise  in  our  our  way,  and  still  insist- 
ing that  the  adjective  "  Liberal  "  should  qualify  the 
substantive  "  Imperialism."  In  this  way,  as  we  flatter 
ourselves,  we  reach  a  much  more  fruitful  and  significant 
idea. 
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Common  Sense  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
When  two  such  authorities  as  the  late  Liberal 
leader  and  the  leading  Liberal   journalist  of  our 
day  differ  concerning  the  significance  of  "  Liberal 
Imperialism,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  phrase  is  use- 
less as  a  clear  definition  of  a  distinct  political  con- 
ception.      The   true   phrase   is   not   "  l^iberal   Im- 
perialism; '  it  is  "anti-Jingo  Imperialism."      Many 
years  ago,  in  1879,  I  defined  the  true  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party  as  '•  Imperialism  plus  common-sense 
and  the  Ten  Commaudments."      The  late  Mr.  W. 
E.   Forster  was  much  struck  with  the  definition, 
and  adopted  it  as  his  own.      That  doctrine  I  have 
been  preaching  all  my  life.     Unfortunately  I  have 
only   succeeded    in    teaching    "  my   boys,"    as   Mr. 
Rhodes  calls  them,.  Imperialism,  without  being  able 
to  convince  them  of  the  impossibility  of  maintain- 
ing Empire  without  due  regard  to  common  sense 
and       the      Ten       Commandments.       What      we 
uave       to       do       is       to       recognise      that,       al- 
though   our    people    are    educated    up    sufficiently 
be  attracted  by  the  glamour  and  glory  and  power 
of  the  Empire,  they  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
moral   principles   which   underlie   it,   and   without 
which,  instead  of  being  the  "  greatest  instrument 
for  good  in  the  world,"  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  for  evil. 

The  Origin  of  Jingoism. 
Righ,,:;'  to  appreciate  the  relations  of  the  Liberal 
Party  to  Imperialism,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  or,  rather,  to  the 
last  Administration  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld.      At  one 
time  Mr.  Disraeli  held  the  Colonies  in  supreme  con- 
tempt.      "  These  wretched   Colonies  which  are  a 
millstone  round  our  neck  in  time  of  war,"  was  the 
way  in  which  he  referred  to  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  Seas.      It  was  not  till  the  year  1875,  when  he 
graciously  conferred  upon  Her  Majesty  the  brand- 
new  title  of  Empress  of  India,  that  we  saw  the 
dawn   of  the  Pinchbeck   Imperialism.       It   is  not 
exactly  clear  how  Lord  Beaconsfleld  began  to  feel 
his  way  towards  the  policy  with  which  his  later 
days  were  associated.      What  is  quite  clear  is  that 
the  only  good  thing  he  did  for  the  Empire  was  not 
of  his  own  devising.       The  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares,  although  carried  out  by  his  Adminis- 
tration, was  due  to  the  brilliant  initiative  of  Mr. 
Fredeilc   Greenwood,   one   of  my   predecessors   at 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette."      But  it  was  not  until  the 
Bulgarian  Agitation  of  187fi  that  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
found  Jt  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  passion  for  Em- 
pire in  order  to  baffle  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed. 

Its  Essential  Principle. 

In  those  days  arose  McDermott,  who,  from  the 
Mount  Ida  of  the  liOndon  music-hall,  embodied  in 


undying  phrase  the  fighting  formula  of  Jingoism, 
which  is  "  Imperialism  minus  common  sense  and 
the  Ten  Commandments."      Jingoism  as  deflned  by 
the  Jingo  song  had  as  its  base  a  rooted  antipathy 
to- Russia,  which  it  declared  to  be  lawful  to  satisfy 
ev(-n  at  the  cost  of  war,  not  because  we  were  in  the 
right  and  Russia  iu  the  wrong,  but  because  we  had 
got  the  ships,  we  had  got  the  men,  and  we  had  got 
the  money    too.      As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  in- 
terf.st!ng  to  recall  at  this  present  time,  we  had  not 
got  the  ships,  neither  had  we  got  the  men,  so  that, 
really  reduced  to  its  elements.  Jingoism  is  purse- 
proud  arrogance,  which  assumed  that  because  Eng- 
land was  wealthy,   she  was  justifled   in  adopting 
sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  as  her  motto,   entitling  us  to 
dictate  what  any  other  nation  should  do  or  should 
not  do,  what  they  should  take  or  what  they  should 
not  take.      The  result  was  that  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
made  the  very  word  of  '•  empire  "  stink  in  the  nos- 
trils of  the  majority  of  the  English  people,  and  put 
back  by  years  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  true 
Imperialism. 

The  Two  Imperialisms. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  perfectly  clear  in  1879 
to  all  those  who  looked  below  the  surface,  that  the 
Pinchbeck  Imperialism  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld  could 
not  be  countered  by  the  old  doctrines  of  non-inter- 
vention  jr  of  Little  Englandism.       To   meet  the 
false  Imperialism,  it  was  necessary  to  preach  the 
true  Imperialism  and  the  Imperialism  of  duty  as 
opposed   to  the  Imperialism  of  grab,   the  Imperi- 
alism based  upon  the  conscientious  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  fulfilling  the   moral  obligations 
of      Empire      as      opposed      to      the      Imperial- 
ism   of   conquest    and    aggression.        The    Liberal 
Party,  which  won  the  victory  in  1880,  was  com- 
posed partly  of  anti-Jingo  Imperialists  and  partly 
of  Little  Englanders.      Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  a 
Little  Englander.       Mr.   Bright  was,  and  he  was 
also    opposea    to    the    coercion    of   Turkey.        Mr. 
Gladstone  regarded  it  as  his  first  duty  on  entering 
office  to  undertake  such  coercion.       Mr.   Forster, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
Ministers  were  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  matter. 
But  Mr.    Gladstone's    Imperialism    was    so  largely 
tempered   by   the   difficulty   of   finding   competent 
persons  to  put  in  offices  of  first  importance,  that 
he  shrank  so  much  from  extending  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire  as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  a  Little 
Englander. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.   Rhodes. 

Long  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  discussed  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion it  was.  Mr.  Rhodes  represented  the  confident 
Imperialism  of  youth,  Mr.  Gladstone  the  somewhat 
sombre  Imperialism  of  the  man  who  had  spent  a 
long  life  in  governing  the  Empire.      Mr.  Gladstone 
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admitted  that  he  was  too  old  a  man  to  face  the 
new  issues,  and  that  he  shrank  from  undertaking 
any  new  responsibilities.  When  Mr.  Rhodes 
pointed  out  that  the  English  race  seemed  to  have 
a  special  capacity  for  ruling  the  darker-skinned 
races  of  the  world,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  with  a 
sigh:  "It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that,  when  I  am 
at  my  wits'  end  to  find  a  man  competent  to  take 
the  post  of  Viceroy  of  India."  "  That,"  said  Mr. 
Rhodes,  "is  because  you  confine  your  survey  to  a 
very  narrow  and  limited  circle.  If  you  would  look 
below,  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  you  would  find 
plenty  of  competent  men."  For  Mr.  Rhodes,  like 
Gambetta,  had  and  has  an  unfailing  faith  in  the 
capacity  that  is  latent  in  the  nouvelles  couches 
sociales.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  his  reluc- 
tance to  increase  the  burdens  that  weighed  down 
the  world-wearied  Titan,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  his  will,  to  sanction  the  ex- 
pedition which  has  virtually  added  the  whole  of 
North-eastern  Africa,  from  Alexandria  to  the  Equa- 
torial Lakes,  to  the  region  for  which  John  Bull 
has  to  act  as  terrestrial  Providence. 

The  Imperialism  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

Nor  did  the  force  of  circumstances  stop  even 
there,  for  after  the  Salisbury  Administration,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  compelled,  chiefly  in  this  case, 
by  Mr.  Rhodes'  friend  and  ally.  Lord  Rosebery,  to 
consent  to  the  retention  of  Uganda,  the  halfway 
house  between  the  Cape  and  Cairo.  The  stand 
made  by  Lord  Rosebery  on  behalf  of  the  retention 
of  Uganda  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  defi- 
nite committal  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  policy 
of  Imperialism  which  did  not  shrink  from  the 
extension  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Empire. 
Its  seiiuel  and  corollary  was  the  decision  which 
finally  drove  Mr.  Gladstone  from  public  life — the 
adoption  of  the  ship-building  programme  of  Lord 
Spencer.  He  who  says  A  must  say  B,  and  it  has 
never  been  the  policy  of  the  true  Imperialist  to 
shrink  from  providing  the  means  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  which  he  has  undertaken. 

From  that  time  onward  Imperialism  plus  com- 
mon sense  and  the  Ten  Commandments  became  the 
accepted  faith  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  Little  Eng- 
landers  hid  their  diminished  heads  in  silence.  Even 
Mr.  Morley  took  occasion  to  protest  his  devotion 
to  the  Empire,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  was  left  as 
almost  the  only  representative  of  a  school  which, 
in  the  sixties,  had  the  adhesion  of  both  political 
parties. 

The  Queen's  Jubilee  of  1897  may  be  regarded  aa 
marking  the  culminating  point  of  the  universally 
accepted  principles  of  Liberal  Imperialism.  The 
presence  of  all  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  in 
I..ondon,  the  great  naval  review,  represented  in 
unmistakable    visibility    the    progress    which    had 


been  made  in  awakening  the  English  people  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  Imperial  destinies. 

II.— THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
of  1897  was  marred  by  the  absence  of  any  repre- 
sentatives from  the  sister  isle  other  than  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  While  all  the  commonwealths 
with  which  we  had  strewn  the  world  were  repre- 
sented by  enthusiastic  and  loyal  delegates,  Ireland 
remained  at  home,  regarding  the  Imperial  pageant 
with  no  sympathetic  eyes.  This  brings  me  to  one 
great  fundamental  principle  which  differentiaic.l 
Imperialism  of  the  anti- Jingo  variety  from  the  Im- 
perialism now  so  much  in  vogue.  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  anti-Jingo  Imperialism  is  that  Empire  must 
be  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  From 
this  it  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  if  any  part  of 
the  Empire  is  disaffected  and  regards  the  Empire 
itself  with  detestation,  it  is  not  the  disaffected  who 
should  be  blamed,  but  the  Empire  which  has  failed 
to  win  their  allegiance.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
re-adjusting  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Irish  became  the  foremost  plank 
in  the  Liberal  platform. 

The  Home  Rule  of  Hope  and  of  Despair. 

The  great  mistake  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  in 
his  advocacy  of  Home  Rule  was  that  he  could  never 
shake  himself  free  from  the  impression  of  the 
Avorld-wnary  Titan.  Home  Rule  was  doomed  when 
it  was  made  clear  to  the  predominant  partner  that 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  was 
prompted  rather  by  a  sentiment  of  despair  than 
by  a  generous  confidence  in  our  future  develop;r.ent. 
There  again  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
into  shai-p  conflict.  To  Mr.  Rhodes  Home  Rule 
was  and  is  the  essential  foundation  of  Imperial 
Federation.  I  have  always  advocated  it,  not  be- 
cause I  despair  of  the  Empire,  not  because  I  wish 
to  throw  off  any  of  the  burdens  of  the  world-weary 
Titan,  but  because  I  believe  that  the  Empire,  great 
as  it  is,  would  become  immeasurably  greater  when 
the  Irish  element,  now  one  of  weakness  and  divi- 
sion, was  converted  into  the  very  cement  of  the 
Imperial  structure.  Hence,  although  I  had  advo- 
cated Home  Rule  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
it  his  adhesion,  I  offered  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill 
an  uncompromising  opposition,  because  of  its  pro- 
posal to  exclude  the  Irish  members  from  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  "  You  are  proposing  to  es- 
tablish a  taxed  Republic,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  they  discussed  the  matter.  "  A 
taxed  Republic  is  an  impossibility."  It  was  not 
until  Mr.  Parnell  had  explicitly  pledged  himself 
to  retain  the  Irish  members  in  Westminster,  and 
so  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  federation  of  the 
Em.pirc,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  paid  over  the  subscription 
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of  £10,000,  which  is  such  a  stumbling  block  and 
rock  of  offence  to  his  Unionist  allies.  When  the 
second  Homo  Rule  Bill  was  introduced,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone attempted  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
were  against  expelling  the  Irish  members  from 
Westminster,  but  his  proposal  foundered  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  first  Volksraad  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  which  treats  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  as  Outlanders,  and  refuses  them  a  vote  even 
after  a  life-long  residence  within  the  realm,  took 
upon  itself,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  thwart  the 
Liberal  aspirations  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
although  Homo  Rule  was  defeated,  it  continued 
and  must  continue  a  foremost  plank  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  any  true  Imperialist. 

The  Queen  as  an  Imperial  Factor. 
In  the  study  which  I  published  in  1S97  of  "  The 
Sovereign  and  the  Reign,"  I  set  out  before  the  eyes 
of  my  fellow  subjects  the  immense  personal  influ- 
ence which  the  Queen  has  been  able  to  exert  in  the 
development  of  the  Empire.  It  revealed  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilising  the  Crown  to  a  greater  extent 
than  had  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  possible  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Imperial  idea.  For  two 
years  that  idea  remained  dormant,  nor  was  any- 
thing done  to  carry  it  out  until  this  year,  when, 
under  the  stress  of  our  disasters  in  South  Africa, 
Her  Majesty  somewhat  tardily  woke  up  to  a  sense 
of  the  opportunities  which  she  had  neglected  of 
conciliating  Irish  sentiment  and  bringing  the  Irish 
factor  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  elements 
which  make  up  for  empire.  Her  visit  to  Ireland, 
which  was  entirely  due  to  her  own  personal  initia- 
tive, and  the  various  concessions  to  Irish  sentiment 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  such  as  the  forma- 
tion of  a  brigade  of  Irish  Guards  and  the  formal 
permission  given  to  soldiers  to  wear  the  shamrock 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  were  trifles  in  themselves, 
but  they  indicated  a  belated  awakening  on  the 
part  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  to  some  pos- 
sibilities which  had  hitherto  been  overlooked.  Her 
Majesty's  visit  to  Dublin,  which  came  to  a  close 
on  April  27,  was  a  well-conceived  and  admirably 
carried-out  plan.  If  only  the  Dublin  City  Council 
had  abstained  from  raising  controversy  by  propos- 
ing an  address  of  welcome — which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  done  without — the  royal  visit  would 
have  passed  without  a  cloud.  Even  as  it  was  the 
expressions  of  dissent  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  Irish  behaved  with  the  courtesy  and  hospital- 
ity of  their  race,  and  the  Queen  has  borne  public 
testimony  to  the  intense  pleasure  which  it  gave 
her  to  spend  so  happy  a  time  in  an  island  which 
she  has  neglected  for  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
years.  She  is  now  back  again  in  England,  but  it 
Is  hoped  that,  having  put  her  hand  to  the  plough, 
she  will  not  draw  back. 


— and  Afterwards? 

liie  work  of  conciliation  so  long  delayed  must 
be  vigorously  pressed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 
Despite  the  drain  upon  our  resources  involved  in 
the  expenditure  of  millions  in  the  South  African 
war,  we  are  still  rich  enough  to  afford  funds  for 
building  a  royal  residence  in  the  Sister  Isle.  Nor 
must  efforts  of  conciliation  be  confined  solely  to 
strengthening  the  golden  circlet  of  the  Crown 
which  unites  the  Empire.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  expect  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
Unionist  Administration  to  bring  in  any  measure 
of  Home  Rule,  but  they  might  go  a  good  deal  fur- 
ther in  that  direction  than  they  have  gone  at  pre- 
sent. It  ought  to  be  understood  in  Ireland  that 
when  the  next  administration  takes  oflace,  its 
effort  to  establish  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  Dub- 
lin will  command  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  Sovereign.  On  the  details  of  the  Home 
Rule  that  is  to  come,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dogma- 
tise. The  first  indispensable  pre-requisite  is  that 
whatever  is  done  should  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  themselves. 

An  Australian  Lesson  in  Home  Rule. 

We  had  an  interesting  object-lesson  last  month 
as  to  the  true  method  of  proceeding  in  attempting 
to  create  a  new  government  for  Ireland.  Our  Aus- 
tralian Colonists  in  number  do  not  equal  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  They  are  divided  into  several 
colonies.  After  infinite  discussion  and  several 
referendums  they  decided  that  in  their  opinion  the 
best  interests  of  Australia  would  be  served  by  the 
federation  of  the  colonies  on  certain  lines.  There 
have  been  Conferences  of  Premiers,  bills  in  the 
various  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  an  infinite 
amount  of  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  Fede- 
ration Bill;  but  in  all  the  discussions  in  the  Colo- 
nial Parliaments  and  out  of  them  one  thing  was 
taken  everywhere  for  granted  as  a  self-evident  pro- 
position— that  the  Australians  were  the  proper 
people  to  frame  the  constitution  under  which  they 
were  to  be  governed.  This,  indeed,  was  regarded 
as  a  proposition  too  self-evident  to  be  asserted.  It 
was  assumed  on  both  sides,  nor  did  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  Her  Majesty  in  Australia  dream  of  put- 
ting his  spoke  in  the  wheel  while  the  discussions 
were  going  on.  If  Australia  were  to  be  federated, 
it  wag  for  the  Australians  themselves  to  say  on 
what  lines  it  was  to  be  federated.  The  Imperial 
Government  was  not  represented  at  any  of  the  Con- 
ferences where  the  details  of  the  scheme  were  set- 
tled. It  was  a  matter  first  and  foremost  for  Aus- 
tralia. Then,  after  the  Federation  scheme  had 
been  duly  elaborated  and  accepted  by  popular  vote 
in  ill  the  Colonies,  delegates  were  appointed  to 
go  to  Great  Britain  to  ask  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  accept  the  measure  which  the  Australians  had 
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framed.  This  is  a  precedent  which  the  true  Im- 
perialist will  not  forget  when  next  the  Home  Rule 
question  comes  up  for  practical  handling. 

How  to  Carry  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  assumed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pre- 
dominant partner  to  frame  a  bill  which  the  Irish 
were  to  take  or  leave.  This  was  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  and  unnecessarily  to  prejudice 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Australians  have  taken 
the  proper  course,  and  the  Irish  will  do  well  to  fol- 
low their  example.  When  the  next  Government 
asks  itself  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
for  Ireland,  the  first  question  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter must  put  is,  "  What  do  the  Irish  themselves 
wish  us  to  do?  If  they  are  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves, they  are  fit  to  frame  a  constitution  under 
which  they  shall  be  governed."  It  is  true  that 
the  predominant  partner  may  claim  to  have  more 
voice  in  the  elaboration  of  a  new  constitution  for 
Ireland  than  he  ventured  to  claim  in  elaborating 
the  federation  of  Australia.  The  fundamental 
principle  is  sound.  Let  the  Irish  themselves,  in 
convention  assembled,  decide  in  their  opinion  what 
system  of  government  would  be  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  When  they  have  duly  thrashed 
out  and  formulated  a  bill  embodying  their  own 
ideas  as  to  what  is  just  and  right  and  workable, 
then  the  Government  at  Westminster  will  have  at 
least  something  to  go  upon,  and  will  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  for  the  framing  all  out  of  its  own 
head  a  new  constitution  for  a  country  which  may 
not  have  a  single  representative  in  the  Administra- 
tion. 

III.— THE    AUSTRALIAN   DILEMMA. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion  during  the 
whole  of  last  month  has  been,  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  face  of 
the  demand  of  the  Australians  that  their  Federa- 
tion scheme  should  be  accepted  en  bloc,  without 
amendment  in  any  particular?  The  attitude  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Barton  among  the  Australian  delegates, 
and  supported  more  or  less  by  those  of  his  col- 
■eagues  who  shrink  from  responsibility,  is  that  the 
Federation  scheme  must  not  be  touched;  it  must 
be  accepted  as  it  is  or  not  at  all.  Mr.  Barton,  in- 
deed, appears  to  consider  that  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament stands  in  relation  to  the  Federation  scheme 
very  much  as  the  House  of  Lords  stands  in  relation 
to  ?  Finance  Bill.  The  Peers  may  throw  out  a 
Finance  Bill,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  amend 
it.  So  it  is  alleged  that  the  Australian  Federation 
scheme  must  be  accepted  intact  or  rejected  alto- 
gether. 

Clause  74. 
There  is  only  one  clause  in  the  Bill  to  which  any 
serious  exopptlonhasbeen  taken.  Nominally  the  Fed- 


eration scheme  was  intended  to  bind  the  colonies 
closer  to  the  mother  country.  In  reality,  the 
only  clause  in  the  whole  which  needed  the  Imperial 
consent  is  one  which  severs  one  of  the  few  strands 
which  connect  Australia  with  Great  Britain.  At 
present  all  questions  tried  in  the  Australian  Courts 
may  be  brought  in  the  last  resort  either  to  the 
House  of  Lords  or  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  final  adjudication.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, — where  Federa- 
tion has  long  been  a  proved  success,  by  permission 
of  the  Crown,  whose  rights  are  expressly  reserved, 
and  it  exists,  of  course,  in  all  other  colonies.  When 
the  Federation  scheme  was  under  discussion  Mr. 
Barton  took  a  strong  line  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
at  present  unlimited  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  Im- 
perial Court  at  Downing-street.  While  Clause  74 
does  not  in  any  way  limit  the  right  of  appeal  from 
any  of  the  Courts  of  the  colonies  direct  to  West- 
minster, it  provides  that  questions  arising  out  of 
the  Federation  scheme  itself  should  only  be  re- 
ferred to  the  proposed  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
established  under  the  Federation  scheme  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Delegates*  Non  Possumus. 

The  delegates  profess  that  they  have  no  power 
to  vary  the  scheme  as  finally  voted  upon  by  the 
people  of  Australia.  They  say  that  if  they  are 
competent  to  frame  a  constitution  for  themselves, 
they  are  also  competent  to  constitute  a  tribunal 
to  interpret  that  constitution.  In  cases  where  the 
public  interests  of  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  are  in  any  way  involved  it  is  not  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  any  interference  with 
the  present  liberty  of  appeal  to  Downing  Street, 
but  in  cases  purely  Australian,  which  do  not  in- 
volve any  other  interests  than  those  of  the  fede- 
rated colonies,  they  maintain  that  they  must  have- 
a  right  to  shut  the  door  on  any  appeal  from  their 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  To  this  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  objected,  and  the  Press  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  discussing  in  what  way  the  different 
points  of  view  might  be  harmonised.  Some  Aus- 
tralians have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
were  quite  capable  of  federating  by  themselves, 
without  the  leave  or  license  of  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties, and  that  if  we  were  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  their  absolute  right  of  deciding  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  scheme, 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  federate  on  their  own 
account,  and  start  a  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
as  independent  as  the  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States. 

Ties  Slender  but  Strong. 

The  discussion,  however,  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  showing  the  extremely  slender  ties  by  which 
the   colonies   are   united   to   the   mother   country. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  has  declared  that  they  are  "  inde- 
pendent sister  nations,"  who  are  united  to  the 
Empire  solely  by  their  personal  devotion  to  the 
Queen  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown;  and  he  has 
further  intimated  very  plainly  that  any  attempt 
to  order  them  to  do  anything  would  lead  to  their 
secession,  which  we  should  not  dream  of  attempt- 
ing to  resist  by  force.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  two 
cases  of  Ireland  and  Australia,  valuable  object- 
lessons  as  to  the  difference  between  an  anti-Jingo 
Imperialism  and  an  Imperialism  which  is  fatal  to 
empire.  The  true  Imperialism  is  not  a  policy 
which  keeps  its  Liberalism  for  home  consumption, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  suggests,  and  is  nakedly  im- 
perialistic abroad;  neither  is  the  policy  which, 
for  the  sake  of  extending  the  Empire  abroad,  sup- 
presses liberty  at  home,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
when  the  right  of  public  meeting  is  practically 
abolished  by  the  will  of  the  mob  and  the  good 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Balfour;  but  it  is  a  policy  which 
always  and  everywhere  bases  government  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  which  regards  the 
Empire  as  a  failure  unless  it  can  command  the 
loyal  devotion  of  its  subjects,  and  which  meets  the 
disaffection  and  disloyalty  of  any  section  of  its 
members  not  by  coercion  but  by  concession,  not  by 
high-handed,  arbitrary  acts  of  despotism,  but  by 
a  policy  of  conciliation. 

The  Secret  of  Imperial  Success. 
The  British  Empire  is  a  great  and  growing  suc- 
cess when  we  allow  the  colonists  to  do  just  exactly 
as  they  please,  and  where  we  allow  our  fellow-sub- 
jects to  govern  themselves  wisely  or  unwisely, 
according  to  what  they  consider  their  own  inter- 
est?. Ireland  is  the  only  place  where  that  excel- 
lent principle  has  not  been  applied,  and  Ireland 
to  this  day,  although  courteous  to  the  Queen,  has 
no  love  for  the  Empire.  All  Ireland  would  not  go 
£0  far  perhaps  as  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  who  told  me  in 
Paris  the  other  day  that  she  regarded  the  British 
Empire  as  the  incarnate  crime  of  the  century 
against  humanity  and  civilisation;  but  probably 
two-thirds  of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects,  if  the  ques- 
tion could  be  decided  by  a  plebiscite,  would  vote 
that  on  the  whole  the  British  Empire  was  an  in- 
strument for  evil  rather  than  for  good. 

IV.— THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TOUCHSTONE. 

We  now  come  in  natural  order  10  consider  the 
application  of  the  true  and  false  Imperialism  to 
the  question  of  South  Africa.  It  will  not  be  denied 
by  any  one  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
govern  either  Canada  or  Australia  the  way  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner  has  governed  Cape  Colony  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  Canada  and  Australia  would  be  in 
open  revolt  against  the  British  flag.     Imperialism 


a  la  Milner  would  cut  up  the  Empire  by  the  roots. 
True  Imperialism  believes  in  the  government  of 
the  governed  by  their  consent.  It  ignores  differ- 
ences of  race  and  of  religion;  it  appeals  impartially 
to  all  subjects  of  the  Queen  to  govern  themselves 
according  to  their  own  ideas  as  to  what  is  best  for 
themselves;  it  aids  them  cautiously  to  realise  the 
policy  which  they  have  decided  upon;  it  does  not 
venture  to  claim  for  the  nominee  of  an  overworked 
Colonial  Minister  the  right  to  dictate  or  even  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  self-governing  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  the  titular  head. 

The  Upas  of  Ascendency. 
The  false  Imperialism  proceeds  upon  exactly 
opposite  lines.  It  starts  from  the  fundamental 
mistake  of  regarding  English-speaking  men  as 
entitled  to  a  position  of  ascendency  or  paramountcy 
over  their  neighbours  who  speak  Dutch.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  would  deny  that  if  the  Cape 
Colonists  had  been  a  homogeneous  English  com- 
munity, instead  of  being  partly  Dutch,  partly  Eng- 
lish, Sir  Alfred  Milner  would  never  have  dared  to 
have  set  their  opinions  at  defiance  as  he  has  done. 

Charles  Stuart  Redivivus. 
The  Cape  Ministry  resting  upon  a  majority  in  the 
Cape  Parliament,  which  is  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  Cape  electors,  is  the  Government  of  Cape 
Colony,  and  it  is  an  act  of  usurpation,  similar  to 
that  which  cost  Charles  I.  his  head,  for  the  Gover- 
nor appointed  from  Downing  Street  to  take  a  lead- 
ing hand  in  Cape  politics  at  all.  At  the  best  his 
position  is  only  that  of  the  constitutional  Sovereign 
whom  he  represents,  and  he  is  bound  by  virtue  of 
his  position  to  treat  both  races  with  absolute  equal- 
ity and  impartiality.  He  has  no  business  to  use 
language  which  may  be  misinterpreted  as  a  ie- 
claration  of  war  against  Afrikanderdom.  It  is  as 
monstrous  for  him  to  side  with  the  English-speak- 
ing minority  against  the  Dutch-speaking  majority 
which  is  in  possession  of  power,  as  it  would  be  for 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  side  with  the  defeated 
minority  which  is  in  opposition  against  the  men 
whom  a  majority  of  the  electors  have  sent  to  West- 
minster to  act  as  Ministers  of  the  Queen. 

If  the  Transvaal  had  been  in  Australia. 

If  this  is  the  case  to  the  Cape  Colony,  it  applies 
still  more  to  our  dealings  with  the  Transvaal. 
Western  Australia  has  sent  a  contingent  to  South 
Africa  to  assist  Sir  Alfred  Milner  In  his  war  of 
conquest  against  the  Boers,  a  war  begun  primarily 
upon  the  ground  that  the  mining  community  of 
Johannesburg  was  taxed  by  the  Government  of 
the  Transvaal  without  having  a  corresponding 
right  of  representation  in  the  first  Volksraad.      Yet 
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Western  Australia  has  a  Johannesburg  of  its  own, 
with  Outlanders  who  make  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  appeal  to  Great  Britain  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances  chat  the  Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal 
have  made.  What  makes  the  matter  worse  in 
V/estern  Australia  is  that  the  political  helots  of 
the  gold-producing  district  are  men  of  the  same 
race,  language  and  religion  as  the  dominant  oli- 
garchy which  oppresses  them.  If  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain were  to  propose  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms 
to  compel  Western  Australia  to  give  equal  rights, 
equal  franchise,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  to  their  Out- 
landers, there  is  not  an  Australian  colony  but 
would  assist  Western  Australia  in  repelling  so 
outrageous  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  self- 
government  which  she  possesses.  Yet  an  exercise 
of  authority  which  would  be  regarded  as  monstrous 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  equal  rights 
for  all  classes  in  a  self-governing  British  colony, 
is  considered  perfectly  right  when  used  on  the  pre- 
text of  securing  equal  rights  for  English  and  Dutch 
in  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

'•Hands  Off!" 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  which  has  been 
established  after  much  struggle  in  the  affairs  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  long  been  recognised 
in  the  management  of  our  colonies.  It  is  the  de- 
parture from  this  sound  principle  which  has 
brought  all  the  trouble  upon  us  in  the  Transvaal. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  past  history; 
we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  new  situation 
which  has  arisen  since  the  capture  of  Bloem- 
fonteiu  and  the  defeat  of  General  Cronje. 

An  Offer  of  Peace. 

The  Transvaal  delegates,  who  are  now  on  their 
way  to  America,  have  brought  an  olive-branch  of 
peace.  They  are  willing  to  agree  to  almost  any 
terms  which  are  compatible  with  their  indepen- 
dence; are  willing,  for  instance,  to  have  the  ques- 
tion of  their  culpability  for  issuing  the  ultimatum 
referred  to  any  impartial  tribunal  which  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  to  pay^any  penalty  which  may 
be  imposed  as  punishment  for  having  interpreted 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  conduct  from  his  intelligible 
speeches  rather  than  from  his  unintelligible  des- 
patches. Further,  they  say  that  they  are  willing 
to  lay  down  their  arms  at  once,  and  to  allow  any 
impartial  tribunal,  constituted  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Hague  Convention,  to  decide 
what  guarantees  shall  be  taken  for  the  security 
of  the  future  of  South  Africa,  and  what  indemnity 
shall  be  paid  for  having  appealed  to  the  sword. 
They  say  that  Ministers  have  declared  that  they 
want  neither  goldfields  nor  territory,  and  they 
point  to  indignant  repudiations  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  any  desire  to  impair  the 
G 


independence  of  the  Republics.  Quoting  those 
things,  they  appeal  to  us  to  make  peace,  and  to 
make  peace  at  once;  otherwise,  as  they  point  out. 
the  war  will  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  Result  of  Fighting  to  a  Finish. 

After  a  time,  the  organised  army  of  the  Republics 
will  be  broken  up,  and  its  fighting  men,  instead  of 
settling  down  peaceably  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  an- 
nexing Power,  will  take  to  the  hills  and  maintain 
a  guerilla  or  bandit  warfare  against  Great  Britain. 
Thus,  v/hile  we  are  creating  another  Ireland  in 
Cape  Colony,  we  shall  have  a  Sicily  on  our  hands 
in  t.he  Transvaal.  There  will  be  no  peace  or  pros- 
perity from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  as  long  as 
this  open  sore  is  allowed  to  run.  Even  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  permanently  main- 
tained in  the  Transvaal,  will  fail  to  give  to  the 
industrial  population  that  peace  and  security  which 
they  enjoyed,  without  the  presence  of  a  single 
soldier,  before  Sir  Alfred  Milner  made  his  ill-fated 
pilgrimage  to   Bloemfontein. 

Here,  then,  is  assuredly  an  opportunity  for  the 
true  Imperialist  wherever  he  may  be  found.  The 
Jingoes  may  fume  and  angrily  demand  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  The  true 
Imperialist,  who  knows  that  government  in  the 
long  run  can  never  be  successful  unless  It  is  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  would  hail  the 
olive-branch  offered  by  the  Transvaal  delegates, 
and  urge  the  Government  to  accept  their  offer  as 
the  only  way  to  a  satisfactory  peace.  No  doubt 
the  promptings  of  national  pride,  the  desire  for 
vengeance,  and  all  the  unholy  passions  of  the 
nether  regions  will  cry  out  vehemently  against  any 
such  arrest  of  this  suicidal  war.  But  an  Imperial- 
ism based  upon  common  sense  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments would  resolutely  trample  all  such 
baser  motives  under  foot,  and  address  itself  with 
vigour  to  the  opportunity  of  restoring  peace  to 
South  Africa  on  the  only  possible  basis,  namely, 
one  that  is  compatible  with  the  self-respect  of  the 
majority  of  the  European  population.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  a  great  outcry  on  the  part  of  the 
screamers  of  the  coast  towns  and  the  subsidised 
press  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony;  but  these  gentry 
represent  the  element  which  in  every  age  has  lured 
empires  to  their  doom. 

Love  Not  Won  by  Slaughter. 
Common  sense  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
alike  opposed  to  persisting  in  the  impossible  task 
of  compelling  the  Dutch  to  love  our  Government 
by  the  process  of  slaying  their  fathers  and  their 
sons.  If  the  British  Empire  is  to  be,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  describes  it,  an  instrument  for  good  in 
the  world  and  not  for  evil,  now  is  the  time  for 
those  who  have  some  sense  of  the  principles  upon 
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which  our  Empire  is  based  and  Vae  moral  ideas 
which  have  governed  its  policy.  We  must  protest 
against  the  war  of  extermination  which  aims  at 
the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lics, and  seize  the  golden  opportunity  offered  by 
the  visit  of  the  Ti'ansvaal  delegates  to  conclude  an 


honourable  peace  which  would  secure  at  least  the. 
possibility  of  rebuilding  the  shattered  Imperial 
edifice  in  South  Africa  upon  that  foundation  of 
mutual  self-respect  and  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law  which  any  arbitral  tribunal  would 
decree  as  the  first  foundation  of  the  new  regime. 


Bees  as  Drawing'room  Pets. 

"  The  Baden-Powell  Bees  "  form  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  sketch  by  Margaret  Collinson  in 
the  May  "  Royal."  Some  thirty  years  ago,  it 
seems.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  presented  Mrs.  Baden- 
Powell,  mother  of  the  hero  of  Mafeking,  with  a 
swarm  of  bees;  and  these  she  housed  in  her  draw- 
ing-room. They  have  thriven  and  multiplied  ever 
since.      The  writer  says:— 

One  would  imagine  that  the  insects  might  cause  no 
little  annoyance  to  visitors  and  people  foolishly  fright- 
ened of  them,  harmless  though  they  really  are,  but  the 
hives  are  so  built  that  not  a  bee  can  get  into  the  room 
beyond  his  hive.  These  hives  of  plaited  straw,  -with 
glass  windows  that  allow  the  insects  to  be  seen  work- 
ing within,  stand  on  decorated  pedestals  all  along  one 
wall  of  the  drawing-room.  The  square  pipe.  .  .  is 
the  means  by  which  the  bees  get  in  and  out  of  the 
hives. 

The  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  a  stove- 
pipe or  ventilating  pipe  communicating  with  the 
open-air.  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  when  at  home, 
is  said  to  take  great  delight  in  watching  the  lives 
and  customs  of  his  mother's  pets. 


off  the  characteristics  of  their  own  race,  and  to 
have  absorbed  the  dominant  qualities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Of  the  navvies  employed  in  making  the  Whit» 
Pass  Railway  "  over  two  hundred  were  college  men." 


The  Manhood  of  Klondike. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  " 
for  May  lies  in  the  exceedingly  vivid  sketch  given 
by  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton  of  the  passage  to  the 
Great  North  West.  He  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  Klondike  pioneers.  "  It  is  a  magnificent  man- 
hood that  has  struggled  and  survived  from  the  be- 
ginning. And,"  he  adds,  "  they  are  gentlemen, 
too,  these  bearded,  collarless  miners,  though  their 
tones  are  net  the  tones  of  Vere  de  Vere.  A 
woman  is  safer  in  the  streets  of  Dawson  than  in 
London — if  she  wishes  to  be."  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds:— 

If  ever  a  permanent  population  should  spring  from 
these  pioneers  that  people  the  wilds  of  Yukon  and  Klon- 
dike, there  will  be  found  no  finer  race  in  the  dominions 
of  the  British  Empire.  They  are  by  no  means  all 
British;  there  are  Frenchmen  among  them,  and  many 
Germans;  but,  -whatever  their  nationality,  they  seem- 
in  that  fir.st  cruel  struggle  for  existence— to  have  thrown 


The  "  Royal  "  for  May  has  much  in  it  of  interest. 
The  sketch  of  the  Baden-Powell  bees  has  received 
notice  elsewhere.  The  War-game  is  explained  by 
Captain  Ridpath.  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison  depicts, 
v/ith  the  aid  of  photographs,  the  X-rays  actually 
at  work  "  at  the  front."  The  national  arsenal 
is  sketched  by  Mr.  Charles  Ray  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Nursery  of  the  Woolwich  Infant." 

"  Pearson's "  for  May  is  a  very  good  number. 
The  reproductions  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Leighton's  pictures 
are  exquisite.  Mrs.  Hinde  gives  a  thrilling  ac- 
count of  her  adventures  while  lion  hunting— not  in 
London  drawing-rooms,  but  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 
How  ortolans— the  costliest  table  delicacy — are 
caught,  fattened  and  cooked  supplies  Mr.  G.  Day 
with  an  interesting  sketch.  Mr.  H.  Hamilton 
treats  of  sea  power  as  a  source  of  light  and  sound, 
and  shows  how  Mr.  Fletcher's  beacon  light  buoy 
is  supplied  automatically  with  the  necessary  elec- 
tricity by  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  same 
inventor  has  devised  a  foghorn  worked  by  air 
pumped  in  through  the  movement  of  the  waves. 
The  long-hoped-for  utilisation  of  wave-power 
seems  to  be  drawing  nearer  practical  reality. 
These  are  only  samples  out  of  an  appetising  bill 
of  fare. 


Mrs.  A.  Paul,  trading  as  the  American  Butcher- 
ing Company,  of  Erskine-street,  Sydney,  complains 
of  a  reference  to  a  butcher's  shop  in  Erskine- 
street,  in  the  article  entitled  "  Fighting  the  Black 
Death  in  Sydney,"  which  appears  in  our  April 
number.  Mrs.  Paul  declares  the  statements,  so 
far  as  her  premises  are  concerned,  to  be  quite  un- 
true. She  says  that  her  establishment  is,  and 
has  always  been,  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness, 
that  it  was  inspected  and  passed  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  was  only  quarantined  as  being  geogra- 
phically within  the  quarantine  area. 
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EPISODES    IN    BRITISH    HISTORY. 

Br  W.  H.  FiTCHErT,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

[The  proprietors  of  the  Australasian  "  Eeview  of  Reviews  "  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder,  Loudon,  the  publishers  of  '•  Row  England  Saved  Europe,"  by  W.  H.  fituhett,  for  the  re-publication 
of  a  series  of  brief  episodes  from  that  work.  The  series  will  deal  with  picturesque  incidents  and  striking 
figures  in  the  Great  War  with  France,  betwixt  1793  and  1815,  and  will  extend  through  twehe  issues  of  the 
"iieview  of  Eeviews."] 


II.-NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE. 


In  the  little  town  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  there 
still  stands  a  white-walled,  ancient-looking  house, 
resembling,  with  its  rows  of  plain  windows,  no- 
r.hing  so  much  as  a  small  country  warehouse  left 
stranded  by  the  ebbing  tide  of  trade.  In  1784, 
under  the  roof  of  that  prosaic  building,  played  and 
wrangled  the  most  remarkable  group  of  children 
the  world  at  that  moment  held.  The  eldest  was 
sixteen  years  old,  the  youngest  a  baby.  They  were 
Corsican  children  in  appearance,  exactly  like  any 
other  group  to  be  found  at  that  moment  on  the 
rugged  and  savage  island — olive-skinned,  black- 
browed,  shrill-tongued,  quarrelsome,  vehement 
alike  in  love  and  in  hate.  It  was  a  poverty- 
smitten  household  in  an  island  scarcely  touched  by 
the  currents  of  the  world's  life. 

Yet  in  that  cluster  of  shrill-voiced  children  were 
forces  which  changed  the  current  of  the  world's 
history.  Three  of  these  Corsic:.r.  lads  were  des- 
tined to  become  kings,  the  fourth  an  emperor;  one 
of  the  girls  was  to  wear  a  queen's  crown,  two 
were  to  become  princesses.  There  was  more  of 
potential  royalty,  in  brief,  under  that  roof  of  Cor- 
sican tiles  than  under  any  palace  roof  in  Europe. 
And  the  centre  of  it  all  was  the  second  boy  in  the 
group,  who,  under  the  latest  form  his  name  took, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  will  live  for  all  time. 

The  Bonapartes  were  of  an  Italian  stock  trans- 
planted to  Corsican  soil,  and  both  Corsica  and 
Italy  contributed  some  special  elements  to  the 
character  of  the  future  ruler  of  France.  Corsica 
gave  him  his  vehemence  of  will,  his  strain  of  sava- 
gery; Italy  his  genius  and  subtlety.  Bonaparte  is 
usually  accepted  as  the  product  and  representative 
t>t  the  Revolution,  as  he  certainly  was,  in  a  sense, 
its  political  heir;  but  nothing  could  be  well  more  re- 
mcrte  from  truth  than  this  theory.  His  French  na- 
tionality itself  was  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  created 
by  the  fact  that  two  months  before  he  was  born 
(August  15,  1769),  Corsica  became  a  French  depart- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a  curious  conflict  of 
documents  on  the  point,  and  at  least  some  reason 
exists  for  believing  that  the  date  assigned  to  his 
birth  was  altered  so  as  to  make  him  eligible.  In 
point  of  age. 'when  admitted  to  the  military  school 
of  Brienne.  But  in  blood  and  speech  and  character 


the  youthful  Bonaparte  was  in  no  sense  French. 
And  he  pa.ssed  through  his  military  training,  grew 
to  manhood,  and,  until  he  was  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  was  in  sympathy  as  remote  from  the  Re- 
volution as  though  he  had  belonged  to  another 
planet. 

He  himself  records  that,  being  In  Paris  on  August 
10,  1792,  when  the  mob  assailed  the  Tuileries,  his 
comment  was,  "  How  could  the  king  let  the  rascals 
in!  He  should  have  shot  down  a  few  hundred, 
and  the  rest  would  have  run."  "  I  felt,"  he  told 
BouiTienne,  long  afterwards,  *'  as  if  I  should  have 
defended  the  king  if  called  to  do  so.  I  was  op- 
posed to  those  who  wo-ild  found  the  Republic  by 
means  of  the  populace." 

Napoleon  as  an  English  Middy ! 

Bonaparte  entered  the  military  school  at  Brienne 
when  ten  years  old,  as  a  cadet.  When  he  left 
Brienne,  his  certificate  summed  up  his  character  in 
three  words:  "Masterful,  impetuous,  headstrong" 
"  Capricious,  haughty,  extremely  disposed  to 
egoism,"  runs  another  record.  "  Would  make  an 
excellent  sailor,"  says  one  of  his  inspectors — about 
the  worst  guess  of  which  even  a  school  inspector 
was  ever  guilty!  According  to  Sir  William  Fraser, 
however,  the  youthful  Bonaparte  at  one  time  actu- 
ally contemplated  becoming  a  sailor,  and  joining 
the  British  navy!  When  he  was  at  Brienne,  an 
English  lad  named  Lawley,  afterwards  Lord  Wen- 
lock,  was  his  school-fellow.  "  One  day,"  says  Sir 
William  Fraser,  "  the  little  Corsican  came  to  his 
schoolmate  and  showed  him  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  British  Admiralty,  requesting  permission  to  en- 
ter our  navy.  '  The  difficulty,  I  am  afraid,'  said 
Bonaparte,  '  will  be  my  religion!'  Lawley  replied, 
'  You  young  rascal!  I  don't  believe  you  have  any 
religion  at  all.'  'But  my  family  have!"  answered 
Bonaparte." 

No  one  suspects  Bonaparte,  at  any  stage  of  his 
career,  of  possessing  any  sense  of  humour;  yet 
there  is  a  flavour  of  exquisite  humour  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  future  hero  of  Marengo  and  of  Auster- 
litz  only  restrained  from  offering  his  services  to 
the  British  navy  as  a  midshipman  by  the  fear  that 
his  "  religion  "  might  prove  a  difficulty!       Fraser 
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says  the  letter  was  sent,  and  probably  lies  to-day 
in  some  dusty  pigeon-hole  in  the  British  Admiralty. 

Bonaparte  himself  at  St.  Helena  told  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm  how  Paoli  urged  him  to  enter  the  English 
army,  and  offered  to  procure  him  a  commission. 
"  I  preferred  the  French,"  Bonaparte  explained, 
"  because  I  spoke  their  language,  was  of  their  re- 
ligion, understood  and  liked  their  manners,  and 
I  thought  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  a  fine  time 
for  an  enterprising  young  man."  If  we  dismiss 
the  highly  dubious  element  of  "  their  religion  " 
from  this  catalogue  of  reasons  which,  prevented 
Bonaparte  wearing  a  British  uniform,  what  is  left? 
Nothing  that  represents  patriotism  or  conviction. 
This  very  "enterprising  young  man"  simply  wanted 
"  a  fine  time,"  and  thought  the  confusion  of  "  a 
revolution  "  gave  him  the  best  chance  of  securing 
it.  He  was,  at  bottom,  a  mercenary,  willing  to 
sell  his  sword  to  the  highest  bidder. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  Bonaparte  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  regiment  La  Fere.  His  training, 
therefore,  was  wholly  military;  yet,  curiously 
enough,  he  showed  no  passion  for  soldiership,  and 
during  the  years  betwixt  1785-91  he  probably  spent 
as  much  time  with  his  family  at  Ajaccio  as  at  the 
headquarters  of  his  regiment.  And  the  ambition 
for  Which  in  later  years  the  world  was  a  stage 
too  small,  found  an  ample  field  for  itself  on  the 
petty  arena  of  Corsican  polities. 

Finding   a   Career. 

On  that  stage,  and  while  yet  an  artillery  subal- 
tern, Bonaparte  displayed  all  the  qualities  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
the  world— the  restlessness,  the  ambition,  the 
audacity,  the  readiness  to  ally  himself  with  any 
party,  and  to  abandon  it;  to  assume  any  political 
creed  which  would  suit  his  interests,  or  to  chnnge 
it.  He  was  ready  to  head  the  patriots  against 
France,  to  lead  the  French  against  the  patriots,  or 
to  do  both  things  in  succession,  so  long  as  he 
might  lead  something.  He  secured  his  election 
as  major  of  the  National  Guards  at  Ajaccio  by  a 
coup  d'etat,  which  differed  only  in  scale,  not  in 
the  least  in  method  or  spirit,  from  that  which  in 
after  years  overthrew  the  Directory.  He  twice 
tried  to  seize  Ajaccio  itself  by  force,  but  in  those 
crude  and  youthful  efforts  he,  somehow,  had  not 
the  art  of  succeeding. 

He  hart  forfeited  his  French  commission  by  out- 
staying his  leave  in  Corsica,  and,  his  stroke  at  the 
CorFican  authorities  having  missed,  he  had  to  flee 
from  the  island.  "  A  rebel  in  Corsica,  a  deserter 
in  Prance,"  to  quote  Seeley,  whither  could  he  be- 
take himself?  It  seemed  as  if  at  that  moment  he 
had  no  country,  no  citizenship,  and  no  career.    Cor- 


sica had  cast  him  out;  he  hated  France.  He  had 
tried  literature  and  poliiics,  and  failed  in  both.  He 
was  a  faoldier  without  either  enthusiasm  or  distinc- 
tion. He  had  quenchless  desires,  an  ambition  that 
stung  him  like  a  gadtly,  and  a  vague  sense  of  il- 
limitable capacity;  but  he  had  no  convictions,  no 
patriotism,  and  no  conscience.  What  future  lay 
before  him? 

This  was  in  1792.  The  second  Revolution,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment  broke  out;  the  National 
Convention  made  itself  supreme,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion Bonaparte  escaped  punishment,  and  even 
had  his  commission  restored.  He  had  now  to 
choose  his  party  amongst  the  distracted  groups 
which  were  then  contending  for  supremacy  in 
Paris.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Mountain, 
adopted  the  speech  of  a  Terrorist,  became  the  pro- 
tege of  the  younger  Robespierre,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped sharing  his  fate  when  the  recoil  from  the 
Terror  sent  both  the  Robespierres  to  the  guillotine. 
Probably  the  sympathy  Bonaparte  felt  for  any  form 
of  vehement  power  made  him  caiTy  his  allegiance, 
such  as  it  was,  to  the  .Jacobin  camp.  Bonaparte's 
gloomy,  fierce,  but  powerful  intellect,  however, 
had  made  a  vivid  impression  on  the  younger  Robes- 
pierre, and  won  him  an  opportunity  of  distinction 
at  Toulon.  Carteaux,  an  artist  who  had  exchanged 
painting  for  politics,  commanded  the  army  besieg- 
ing that  place;  his  successor  in  the  command  was  a 
doctor,  who  had  never  succeeded  in  winning  pa- 
tients, and,  in  the  perplexed  counsels  of  such  ama- 
teur generals,  Bonaparte's  expert  knowledge  .is  a-i 
artillery  officer  and  his  natural  genius  for  war 
made  him  inctantly  a  power. 

After  the  capture  of  Toulon,  Bonaparte  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general  of  artillery,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Italy.  But  on  July  28,  1794,  the 
Robespierres  perished,  and  as  Bonaparte  was  de- 
scribed as  their  "  plan-maker,"  he  was  arrested 
and  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  Paris.  Had  that  order  been  car- 
ried out,  Bonaparte's  head  would  probably  have 
fallen  under  the  shear  of  the  guillotine.  Friendly 
influence,  however,  saved  him.  He  was  released, 
renounced  the  overthrown  Jacobins  with  the  same 
agile  celerity  he  had  shown  in  renouncing  the  Cor- 
sican patriots;  for  Bonaparte  was  always  piously 
anxious  to  imitate  Providence— or  rather  the 
French  version  of  Providence — and  be  on  the  side 
of  the  strongest  battalions!  He  was  appointed 
to  the  army  in  the  West,  but  evaded  going  there. 
On  that  sterile  field  no  laurels  were  to  reaped! 
He  was  then  attached  to  the  Topographical  section 
of  the  War  Ofiice;  grew  tired  of  it,  and  applied  for 
nermission  to  enter  the  Turkish  service.  Then 
there  came  suddenly,  and  in  domestic  convulsion, 
the  opportunity  of  his  life. 
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The  National  Convention,  wliich  had  governed 
France  for  nearly  three  years,  had  framed  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Republic,  but  had  decreed  that 
two-thirds  of  its  own  number  should  be  members, 
without  election,  of  the  first  Corps  Legislatif  under 
the  new  system.  The  Parisian  Sections,  by  way 
of  protest,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  Convention 
prepared  to  defend  itself  by  arms.  Barras  was 
named  commander,  and  asked  that  Bonaparte 
might  be  his  second. 

Bonaparte  himself  has  told  the  story  of  how,  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  in  the  Convention,  he  heard 
his  own  name  proposed.  "  My  little  Corsican 
off  cer,"  in  Barras'  words,  "  will  not  stand  on 
ceremony;"  and  he  tells  us  he  deliberated  for  half- 
an-hour  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  was  balan- 
cing the  two  parties  and  their  chances  of  success 
in  the  scales  of  his  shrewd  and  matchless  judg- 
ment. He  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Convention, 
used  his  guns  with  skill  the  next  day,  and,  having 
won  the  battle  for  his  employers,  received  as  a  re- 
ward the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Two 
days  before  he  set  out  to  assume  his  new  command 
— on  March  9,  1796 — he  married  Josephine  de  Beau- 
harnais.  The  days  of  uncertainty  and  failure  were 
past.  He  had  gained  at  a  step  a  wife,  a  career, 
and  an  assured  social  position. 

The   Great  Plunderer. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  meteoric  bril- 
liancy of  that  Italian  campaign.  A  great  soldier, 
a  soldier  of  the  scale  of  Hannibal  or  of  Caesar,  be- 
came  at  once  visible  to  the  world.  He  was  pitted 
against  the  confederated  armies  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia;  within  eleven  days  the  alliance  was  shat- 
tered as  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt,  the  Aus- 
Irians  were  driven  back  in  hopeless  retreat,  the 
Sardinians  sued  for  an  armistice.  A  fortnight 
later  Bonaparte  entered  Milan  as  a  conqueror.  He 
overthrew  the  Austrian  armies  again,  captured 
Mantua,  and  compelled  the  Papal  Government  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace.  Operations  began  on  March 
27,  1796;  on  April  7,  1797,  Napoleon  had  overrun 
Italy,  struck  dovv^n  the  military  strength  of  Austria, 
and  was  dictating  terms  of  peace  within  ninety 
miles  of  Vienna.  It  was  war  on  new  methods, 
tireless,  audacious,  unorthodox;  breathless  in  its 
speed,  fierce  in  its  energy,  sudden  and  lightning- 
like in  its  strokes.  It  was  clear  that  a  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  had  arisen  to  lead  the 
armies  of  France. 

But  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  campaign  is  almost 
more  suggestive  as  a  revelation  of  his  character 
than  even  as  a  proof  of  his  soldierly  genius.  Bona- 
parte, it  showed,  had  no  more  morals  than  a  pick- 
pocket, and  he  conducted  his  campaign  in  the  spirit 
of  a  pickpocket.      He  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 


army  when  the  campaign  began.      "  Soldiers, "  he 

said,  "  you  are  hungry  and  nearly  naked 

I  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains 
in  the  world.  There  you  will  find  rich  provinces 
and  great  towns.  There  you  will  find  glory,  honour, 
and  riches.  Soldiers  of  Italy,  can  your  courage 
fail  you?"  Plunder,  in  a  word,  was  substituted 
lor  patriotism,  in  Bonaparte's  vernacular,  booty 
for  brotherhood.  So  far  had  the  Revolution  tra- 
velled since  1793!  Seeley  says  that  by  this  pro- 
mise of  unlimited  plunder,  the  French  soldier  under 
Bonaparte  received  at  the  same  time  "  a  touch  of 
the  wolf,"  which  made  him  irresistible;  and  "a 
touch  of  the  mercenary,"  which  made  him  a  fit 
tool  for  Bonaparte's  after-use. 

Certainly  Bonaparte  carried  out  that  programme 
of  plunder  with  extraordinary  thoroughness.  To 
the  unfortunate  Italians  themselves  he  announced 
he  came  as  their  "  deliverer,"  with  shining  gifts 
of  liberty  and  fraternity.  But  the  astonished 
Italians  speedily  found  that  their  "  emancipation" 
was  only  another  name  for  being  ruined.  A  fever 
for  pillage  burned  throughout  Bonaparte's  army. 
It  spread  through  all  ranks.  It  ran  to  all  excesses. 
Never  was  such  an  army  of  combined  thieves  and 
heroes.  Cities  were  plundered  of  their  treasures, 
picture-galleries  of  their  canvases,  churches  of 
their  very  bells. 

At  the  very  moment  Bonaparte  was  issuing  pro- 
clamations of  "  fraternity "  to  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Modena,  Piacenza,  &c.,  he  was  privately 
instructing  his  agents  to  "  prepare  detailed  lists 
of  all  the  paintings,  statues,  objects  of  art,"  &c., 
these  States  possessed,  that  he  might  carry  them 
off.  Every  Italian  State,  in  turn,  had  to  pay  ran- 
som. "  Natives  of  Italy,"  ran  Bonaparte's  pro- 
clamations, "  the  French  army  has  come  to  break 
your  chains."  Translated  into  French  practice, 
that  meant,  "  We  have  come  to  pick  your  pockets, 
plunder  your  arsenals,  steal  your  very  pictures!" 
Privately  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Directory,  "When 
you  have  received  this,  and  what  will  be  sent  from 
Rome,  we  shall  have  almost  everything  fine  in 
Italy,  except  a  few  objects  which  are  at  Turin  and 
Naples."  Parma  had  to  hand  over  2,000,000  francs 
and  twenty  paintings;  Modena,  10,000,000  francs  and 
twenty  of  its  best  paintings;  Lombardy,  20,000,000 
francs  with  all  its  paintings  and  works  of  art. 
"  Lombardy,"  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Directory. 
"  is  entirely  exhausted  by  five  years  of  war,  .  .  . 
but  we  shall  be  able  to  levy  20,000,000  francs 
from  it."  Carriage-horses  were  treated  as  "  works 
of  art,"  and  the  youthful  general  of  the  Republic 
sent  a  hundred  of  the  finest  as  a  present  to  the  Direc- 
tory, "to  replace,"  he  wrote,  "the  middling  horses 
now  harnessed  in  your  carriages."  "Republican  sim- 
plicity," it  is  plain,  had  emigrated,  with  a  good 
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many  other  Republican  virtues!  Bonaparte  quar- 
relled with  Venice,  and  wrote  to  the  Directory,  "  I 
have  purr<osely  devised  this  sort  of  rupture,  in  case 
you  wish  to  obtain  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  francs  from 
Venice."  From  Rome  itself  Napoleon  exacted 
21,000,000  francs,  100  pictures,  500  manuscripts,  and 
many  statues. 

Fi.-e  Words  and  Base  Deeds. 

Now  these  transactions  were    not    part    of    the 
strategy  ot  war,  and  necessary  to  warlike  success. 
They  were  mere  experiments  in  plunder,  and  ex- 
actly on  a  level  with  the  thefts  of  a  burglar.    But 
they  included  some  elements  of  baseness  not  usually 
found   in   even   the   ethics   of   larceny.    Bonaparte 
disguised  the  performances  of  a  bandit  under  the 
phrases  of  a  philanthropist.      He  used  all  the  caut 
of  Republican  virtue,  and  talked  about  "  liberty  '■' 
and    "  fraternity,"     about     "  ancient     friendship " 
and  a  coming  millennium,  while  he  was  occupied 
In  stealing  all  the  portable  wealth  of  Italy.    Never 
was  lying  so   magnificent  or  on  such  a  scale  as 
that  practised  by  Bonaparte  in  Italy  at  this  period. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  that  the  Republic  was 
"  his  truest  triend,"  that  "  all  Europe  was  aware 
of  His  Holiness'  virtues."       "  I  send  my  aide-de- 
camp," he  wrote,  "  to  express  all  the  esteem  and 
veneration  which  I  entertain  for  your  person."  The 
day  before  he  had  written  to  Joubert,  "  I-  am  in 
treaty  with  these  black  coats,  and  this  time  St. 
Peter  will  save  the  Capitol  by  giving  up  some  of 
his  finest  statues  and  money."     On  the  very  day 
his  aide-de-camp  bore  to  the  Pope  his  assurances 
of  "  esteem  and  veneration,"  Bonaparte  wrote  to 
the  Directory,  "  Rome  cannot  exist.     .     .     .     Once 
deprived  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna, 
and   the  30,000,000  which  we  take  from  her,   the 
old  machine  will  fall  to  pieces  when  left  all  alone." 
The   partition   of  Poland   might   almost   be   de- 
scribed as  a  virtuous   deed  when  compared  with 
Bonaparte's  treatment  of  Venice.      He  entered  its 
territories  with  loud  proclamations  of  friendship; 
he  came,  he  declared,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
it  from  the  chains  of  Austrian  tyranny.      He  care- 
fully plundered  unhappy  Venice  of  its  wealth  and 
art  treasures,  and  then  traded  it  back  again  to  Aus- 
tria in  the  negotiations   of  Campo   Formio   as   a 
considero.tion  for  concessions  to  France  in  the  Low 
Countries.       And   Bonaparte,   it   must  be  remem- 
bered, claimed  to  be  the  'liberator  of  Italy"!     It 
may  tickle  the  sour  humour  of  a  cynic  to  remember 
that   it    was    over   these   very   performances    that 
Carnot  was   pronouncing   in   Paris,   at   that   very 
moment,  the  famous  oration,  "Oh,  humanity!    How 
delightful   is  thy  practice,   and   how   much   to   be 
pitied  the  selfish  soul  that  knows  nothing  of  thee!" 
Never,  Indeed,  did  any  invader  use  finer  words 
and  do  baser  deeds  than  Napoleon.       Seeley  says 


that  Bonaparte  "did  not  invent  partitions.'  Were 
there  not  three  partitions  of  Poland  before  his  day'? 
The  answer  is  that  Bonaparte  invented  a  new  dis- 
guise for  partitions.  He  described  them  as 
triumphs  of  "  fraternity;"  he  executed  them  in  the 
name  of  "  brotherhood."  It  may  be  true,  as  his 
apologists  urge,  that  Bonaparte  was  only  applying 
to  Venice  the  methods  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria applied  to  Poland.  But  at  least  the  sovereigns 
of  those  States  did  not  assure  the  unfortunate  Poles 
whom  they  were  enslaving  that  they  came  as  their 
"  liberators."  They  did  not  steal  provinces  tind 
cities— still  less  pictures  and  statues— in  the  name 
of   "  fraternity  and  the  rights  of  man." 

It  is  not  merely  that  Bonaparte  stole  like  a  pick- 
pocket and  lied  like  a  card-sharper,  but  that  he  did 
it  as  an  exercise  in  the  pieties  of  republican  virtue. 
He  wrote  to  his  agent  in  Corfu,  "  If  the  inhabitants 
are  inclined  for  independence,  fiatter  their  taste, 
and  do  not  fail  in  the  different  proclamations  you 
issue  to  refer  to  Greece,  Athens,  and  Rome."  No 
one  ever  used  the  names  of  ancient  virtues  to  cover 
modern  villainy  with  half  the  art  of  Bonaparte. 
"  These  apostles  of  republican  virtues,"  says  Lan- 
frey,  "  trafficked  in  the  rights  of  nations  as  if  the 
bargain  related  to  cattle."  And  they  always  as- 
sumed airs  of  superior  political  virtue  while  doing 
it.  "  As  for  what  was  good  to  say  in  proclama- 
tions and  printed  speeches,"  Bonaparte  said  pri- 
vately, "  that  was  mere  romance."  After  an  in- 
terview with  a  cluster  of  bishops,  he  announced,  "  I 
felt  in  talking  with  these  good  men  as  if  we  were 
back  again  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church." 
Privately  he  described  these  preiates  as  "  twaddling 
dotards." 

Bonaparte,  it  may  be  added,  while  plundering 
Italy  as  Caesar  never  plundered  Gaul  or  Pompey 
the  East,  assumed  more  and  more  the  air  of  an  in- 
dependent conqueror.  He  made  and  broke  treaties 
almost  at  pleasure.  He  set  up  royal  state;  he 
alternately  cajoled  the  Directory,  bullied  it,  or  ig- 
nored it. 

A  Human  Mystery. 

At  this  stage  Bonaparte  himself  v/as  a  mystery 
to  France.  At  the  great  festival  which  marked  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1797,  his  entrance  was  waited 
for  with  fixed  and  unbreathing  curiosity.  When 
he  came,  says  Lanfrey,  "  his  short  stature,  the 
pallor  of  his  face,  his  feverish,  sickly  aspect,  his 
profile — the  type  of  a  foreign  race  .  .  everything 
about  him  was  unexpected,  extraordinary,  and  cal- 
culated to  strike  every  imagination."  The  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  Bonaparte  are  familiar  now 
10  the  world:  the  cliff-like  brow,  the  suspicious, 
challenging  eyes,  the  clear-cut  face,  the  profile  as 
of  Caesar  or  of  some  ancient  cameo;  the  undersized 
body,  with  its  curiously  mingled  air  of  both  weak- 
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nesfo  and  strength;  the  abrupt  speech,  the  caress- 
ing manner  that  at  a  breath  could  become  a 
menace;  the  temper  so  violent  and  yet  that  could 
be  used  like  a  convenient  tool.  Madame  de  Remu- 
sat,  the  close  friend  of  Josephine,  studied  Bona- 
parte with  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  and  of  a  French- 
Avoman,  and  her  description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, though  written  in  dainty  characters,  is 
traced  in  acid. 

"  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  she  says,  "  is  of  low 
stature  and  ill-made;  the  upper  part  of  his  body  is 
too  long  in  proportion  to  his  legs.  He  has  thin 
chestnut  hair,  his  eyes  are  greyish-blue,  and  his 
skin,  which  was  yellow  Avhile  he  was  slight,  has  be- 
come of  late  years  a  dead  white,  without  any 
colour."  His  forehead,  the  setting  of  his  eyes, 
the  line  of  his  nose,  all  were  striking.  "  His 
eyes  were  ordinarily  dull;  when  angry,  his  aspect 
became  fierce  and  menacing."  He  was  "an  habitu- 
ally ill-tempered  man,"  fond,  oddly  enough,  of  Os- 
sian,  of  the  twilight,  of  melancholy  music.  "  He 
did  not  know,"  says  Madame  de  Remusat,  with 
a  drop  of  feminine  gall,  "  how  cither  to  enter  or  to 
leave  a  room,  how  to  bow,  how  to  rise,  or  how  to  sit 
down.  Whatever  language  he  spedks,  it  always 
sounds  like  a  foreign  tongue." 

Meneval  says  that  Bonaparte  was  only  five  feet 
two  inches  high,  but  the  big  head  and  broad 
shoulders  gave  him  an  appearance  of  greater 
stature  than  he  really  possessed.  Meneval  was 
Napoleon's  private  secretary,  and  his  "  Memoirs  " 
are  a  sort  of  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Emperor;  but 
he  says  that  "  when  excited  by  any  violent  pas- 
sion, the  face  of  Napoleon  assumed  a  terrible  ex- 
pression. A  sort  of  rotary  movement  very  visibly 
produced  itself  on  his  forehead  and  between  his 
eyebrows;  his  nostrils  dilated  and  became  swol- 
len." But  Napoleon  seemed  to  be  able  to  control 
these  explosions  at  pleasure.  His  anger,  as  he 
said,  '■  never  went  higher  than  his  throat." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  yet  the  world 
has  assessed  Napoleon  at  his  true  moral  value.  His 
intellect  still  dazzles  mankind;  his  genius  for  war 
terrifies  it.  He  is,  indeed,  not  usually  judged  by 
finy  ethical  standard;  he  himself  declared  such 
Itests  did  not  apply  to  him.  Morality,  he  boldly 
argued,  was  not  intended  for  the  class  of  men  to 
which  he  belonged.  "  I  am  not  a  person,"  he 
said;  "I  am  a  thing,"  a  fact,  a  force,  that  is; 
■which,  like  the  great  facts  and  forces  of  nature, 
is  its  own  rule  and  justification.  And  the  world 
•has,  somehow,  more  than  half  accepted  that  con- 
venient theory.  Yet.  for  great  men  as  for  small 
men,  the  moral  test  is  authoritative  and  absolute; 
it  is  the  only  one  that  really  counts.  Great  genius 
does  not  mal^e  great  wickedness  less  hateful,  but 
rather   more,   for   it   increases   the   mischief  of  its 


consequences  and  the  corrupting  power  of  its  ex- 
ample. 

Napoleon's  Character. 

And  what  is  the  character  of  Bonaparte  as,  at 
this  stage  of  his  career,  and  against  the  shining 
background  of  his  Italian  victories,  he  stands  for 
the  first  iime  fully  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  a  born  conqueror  and  ruler  of  men,  his 
mighty  duel  with  England  just  beginning?  He 
had  a  nature  on  the  intellectual  side  amazingly 
great,  on  the  moral  side  curiously  base.  All  the 
great  words  which  kindle  the  imagination  and 
shape  the  careers  of  other  men — patriotism,  reli- 
gion, conscience,  honour,  duty — had  no  meaning  for 
him.  They  were  not  laws  to  be  obeyed,  but  only 
convenient  tools  to  be  used,  and  to  be  used  like 
loaded  dice  in  a  card-sharper's  hand — to  trick  other 
people.  "  He  turned  liberty  aside,"  says  Madame 
de  Remusat;  "  he  bewildered  all  parties,  he  falsified 
all  meanings,  he  outraged  reason,  he  perverted  lan- 
guage, to  le-id  us  astray." 

Bonapaile  had  no  patriotism,  for  he  had  no 
fatherland.  In  his  will  he  declared  he  "  loved 
I'Yance;"  but  then,  to  his  own  imagination,  he  was 
himself  Prance!  The  French  people  were  only 
pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  his  ambitions.  He 
bad  no  religion,  or  rather  he  had  all  religions. 
He  was  a  iree-thinker  at  Paris,  a  Catholic  at  Rome, 
a  Mohammedan  at  Cairo  In  his  proclamations  in 
Egypt  he  announced  he  was  a  messenger  frona.  God, 
sent  to  overthrow  the  Cross  and  exalt  the  Cres- 
cent. Duty,  for  him,  was  an  unintelligible  con- 
ception. As  for  honour,  we  have  only  to  re- 
member that,  with  a  genuine  touch  of  the  Corsican, 
he  bequeathed  10,000  francs  in  his  will  to  the  man 
who  tried  to  assassinate  Wellington.  "  His 
methods  of  government,"  says  Madame  de  Re- 
musat, "  were  all  selected  from  among  those  which 
have  a  tendency  to  debase  men.  '  A  cowardly 
act,'  he  said  once,  '  what  does  that  matter  to  me? 
I  should  not  fail  to  commit  one,  if  it  were  useful  to 
me.  In  reality,  there  is  nothing  really  noble  or 
base  in  this  world.'  "  Moral  distinctions,  that 
is,  did  not  exist  for  him!  "  In  his  case,"  says 
Madam.e  de  Remusat,  '"  the  heart  wa.s  left  out;  he 
was  never  influenced  by  any  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion." Whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  Bonaparte 
love?  To  what  party  did  he  belong?  What  cause 
did  he  represent? 

France,  for  Bonaparte,  was  a  tool  to  be  used,  not 
a  fatherland  to  be  fought  for.  What  he  thought 
of  women  is  amply  shown  in  the  volumes  which 
describe  his  private  life.  His  single  virtue,  per- 
haps, was  his  love  for  his  family;  yet  that  was 
an  affection  of  a  fierce  and  quarrelsome  quality, 
which  scarcely  came  into  the  category  of  virtue. 
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He  tells  us  himself  that,  "  as  a  child,  nothing  awed 
me;  I  feared  no  one.  I  struck  one,  I  scratched 
another,  I  was  a  terror  to  everybody.  It  was  my 
brother  .Joseph  with  whom  I  had  most  to  do;  he 
was  beaten,  bitten,  scolded,  and  I  had  put  the  blame 
on  him  almost  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about; 
wac  telling  tales  about  him  almost  before  he  had 
begun  to  know  himself." 

That  bit  of  self-description  gives  a  true  vision  of 
Bonaparte's  character.  How  pitiless  he  could  be 
— pitiless  as  frost  or  ice — a  hundred  incidents 
prove.  Before  he  had  fought  one  of  his  great 
battles,  and  while  yet,  that  is,  unhardened  by  war, 
he  has  told  us  how  he  once  ordered  a  perfectly 
useless  and  hopeless  attack,  which  cost  many  lives, 
merely  that  he  might  show  his  mistress  of  the 
moment  "what  an  engagement  looked  like"! 

But,  by  a  sure  and  eternal  law,  outraged  mor- 
ality, in  the  long  run,  avenges  itself.  Bonaparte 
certainly  reaped  to  the  full  the  bitter  harvest  of 
his  own  quarrel  with  righteousness.  He  was  "  so 
falee "  that  he  "  partly  took  himself  for  true." 
He  almost  came  to  believe,  that  is,  his  own  bulle- 
tins. He  thought  he  could  change  facts  by  chang- 
ing their  names.  So  towards  the  end  of  his  career 
he  lost  his  clearness  of  vision,  his  sure  touch  of 
realities.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  naked  wor- 
shipper of  self  the  world  has  known:  he  measured 
other  men's  rights  by  the  standard  of  his  mere 
will;  he  counted  all  the  noblest  things  of  lifs — 
love,  friendship,  truth,  religion,  the  happiness  of 
the  race — as  mere  sand-grains  when  weighed 
against  what  he  held  to  be  his  "glory."  But  as 
the  penalty  for  this,  love  and  friendship  failed 
him.  His  glory  perished.  The  nations  he  de- 
spised rose  up  against  him.  He  left  France 
smaller  and  weaker  than  he  found  it,  and  he  died 
a  crownless  exile  and  prisoner. 

A  Great  Soldier. 
But  to  a  moral  character  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, Bonaparte  added  a  range,  and  strength, 
and  swiftness  of  intellect,  an  energy  of  will,  a 
power  of  swaying  men,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  human  records.  He  has  been  called  "the 
spiritual  heir  of  the  Revolution;"  but  he  certainly 
never  served  himself  heir  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  "Heir  of  the  Revolution!"  How 
exactly  Napoleon  inverted  the  Revolution  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  revolutionary  campaigns 
represented,  in  substance,  a  rising  of  the  nationali- 
ties against  their  rulers,  while  Napoleon  was  finally 
ruined  by  the  revolt  of  the  nationalities  against 
himself.      "  I  did  not  understand  much  about  the 


Revolution,"  he  said,  long  afterwards,  "  but  I  ap- 
proved of  it.  Equality,  which  was  to  elevate  my- 
self, attracted  me."  "  What  caused  the  Revolu- 
tion?" he  again  asked.  "Vanity!"  "What  wiJl 
end  it?  Vanity  again!  Liberty  is  a  pretext; 
equality  is  your  hobby."  "  Yet,"  Madame  de  Re- 
musat,  with  unconscious  satire,  adds,  "  Bonaparte 
frequently  declared  that  he  alone  was  the  whole 
Revolution,  and  he  at  length  persuaded  himself 
that  in  his  own  person  he  preserved  all  of  it  which 
it  would  not  be  well  to  destroy." 

But  Bonaparte  certainly  became  the  possessor 
of  the  terrible  military  force  the  Revolution  had 
called  into  existence.  All  the  fierce  energies  set 
loose  by  the  Revolution,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  begun  to  flow  in  a  military  channel  before 
Bonaparte  stepped  on  the  stage.  The  Republic 
had  shattered  the  first  coalition,  had  widened  the 
boundaries  of  France,  had  shaken  the  whole  Ger- 
manic system  almost  to  its  fall,  before  Bjnaparte 
brought  to  its  service  his  matchless  genius  for  war. 
The  martial  triumphs  won  by  Revolutionary 
France  under  the  fiery  energy  of  Jacobin  rule 
makes  up,  as  Professor  Sloane  says,  "  an  almost 
incredible  tale."  The  army  of  the  Republic,  tem- 
pered and  hardened  in  actual  war,  had  become  the 
greatest  force  in  the  Europe  of  that  day.  Bona- 
parte did  not  make  it;  he  had  only  to  use  it,  and 
change  it  into  an  army  of  conquest. 

That  the  Revolution  would  develop  into  a  mili- 
tary despotism  was  inevitable.  The  Legislature 
destroyed  itself.  The  army  had,  within  the  circle 
of  the  nation,  no  force  greater  than  itself  and  cap- 
able of  controlling  it.  It  Napoleon  had  not  be- 
come the  head  of  the  State,  some  other  successful 
"Soldier — Bernadotte  or  Moreau — would  have  urisen. 
Being  head  of  the  State,  despotic  by  nature,  and  a 
despot  by  force  of  circumstances,  Bonaparte  was 
able  to  command  absolutely,  by  the  impulse  of  his 
single  will,  the  whole  strength  of  France,  and  of 
those  States  which,  one  after  another,  became  tri- 
butary to  France. 

Thus,  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  Bonaparte  steps  on  to  the  European  stage,  a 
great  military  genius  by  nature,  a  soldier  by 
training,  his  brain  haunted  by  dreams  of  universal 
empire,  his  purposes  without  moral  restraint,  and 
having  at  his  bidding  the  whole  military  energy  of 
a  nation,  martial  in  type,  and  through  whoae  veins 
the  heady  wine  of  the  Revolution  was  flowing  in  an 
intoxicating  tide.  The  story  of  Europe  for  the 
next  eighteen  years  finds  its  centre  in  this  single 
amazing  figure,  whose  utmost  energy  was  ex- 
pended in  the  attempt  to  destroy  England. 
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A  VISIT    TO    OBER   AMMERGAU. 
By  Henbt  Stead. 


In  March  last  the  whole  of  southern  Bavaria 
was  suffering  froan  an  unduly  prolonged  winter, 
and  in  consequence  the  snow  lay  everywhere.  I 
made  two  visits  to  the  little  village  in  the  Bavarian 
Tyrol.  On  the  first  I  had  to  take  post  cart  from 
and  to  Oberau,  but  on  the  second  I  was  able  to 
leave  Ober  Ammergau  by  the  new  railway,  officially 
opened  the  day  before.  This  railway  marks  the 
greatest  change  in  the  village  during  the  ten  years 
which  have  intervened  since  the  Passion  Play  was 
last  performed.  Although  an  electric  one,  the 
official  train,  that  which  conveyed  the  guests  from 
the  junction  with  the  Munich  line  at  Murnau  to 
Ober  Ammergau,  was  drawn  by  two  locomotives, 
as  the  electric  plant  had  not  yet  been  finished. 
For  the  first  time  the  quiet  valley,  in  which  the 
village  of  the  Passion  Play  nestles,  heard  the 
shrieking  whistle  of  a  modern  engine,  the  huge 
surrounding  hills  covered  deep  in  snow  echoing 
the  unaccustomed  sound.  The  new  station  is  a 
smart-looking  building  some  minutes'  walk  from 
the  village.  The  railway  will  doubtless  prove  of 
great  service  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  this  summer, 
hut  it  rather  spoils  the  former  primitiveness  and 
simplicity  of  the  place. 

The  other  noticeable  change  is  the  new  theatre. 
In  former  years  the  auditorium  and  the  stage  v/ere 
entirely  uncovered.  Until  1830  the  performances 
always  took  place  before  the  church,  but  then,  as 
the  spectators  increased,  the  theatre  was  moved  to 
a  meadow  at  the  end  of  the  village.  The  railway 
station  is  now  not  far  from  the  spot.  In  1S90 
part  of  the  auditorium  was  covered  in,  bui  most 
of  the  spectators  were  soaked  when  it  rained. 
This  time  the  whole  has  been  roofed  over.  The 
hall  holds  close  on  4,000  seats,  all  numbered.  The 
seats  rise  in  tiers,  so  that  a  good  view  can  be  ob- 
tained from  every  part.  The  stage,  which  is  open 
to  rain  and  sun,  stands  framed  in  a  background  of 
fir-clad  hills  and  blue  sky.  In  consequence  of 
the  stage  being  uncovered,  the  auditorium  has  only 
a  rear  and  two  side  walls,  the  front,  near  the  stage. 
being  quite  open  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  This 
roofing-in  caused  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism, 
it  being  argued  that  it  deprived  the  play  of  a  great 
part  of  its  special  character.  The  new  building 
cost  £10,000.  The  framework  consists  of  huge 
iron  girders,  which  span  the  auditorium  in  a  gigan- 
tic arch.  On  to  these  girders  boards  are  fastened, 
which,  in  turn,  are  covered  with  canvas  painted 
yellow.  From  a  distance  it  looks  like  stone,  out 
the  illusion  vanishes  as  one  approaches  the  en- 
trance. 


I  found  the  whole  village  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders.  Every  hotel  was  being  added  to,  every 
clear  space  was  the  site  of  some  new  building. 
Rooms  were  being  enlarged  and  finished  on  every 
hand.  The  snow  covered  everything,  but  still 
the  workmen  laboured  away  incessantly.  The 
reason  lor  this  haste  was  that  accommodation 
for  4,000  people  must  be  provided  before  May  20 — 
the  day  of  the  dress  rehearsal.  The  Ober  Ammer- 
gauers  do  not  intend  to  let  visitors  stay  anywhere 
except  in  the  village.  To  this  end  the  tickets  for 
the  play,  which  should  be  ordered  beforehand,  are 
only  issued  in  connection  with  rooms  in  the  vil- 
lage. That  is  to  say,  you  order  a  room  and  a  ticket 
at  the  same  time,  and  cannot  get  a  ticket  without 
a  room.  Each  room  has  been  inspected  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  has  had 
a  certain-priced  ticket  allotted  to  it.  This  makes 
it  impossible  for  visitors  to  stay  anywhere  save 
in  Ober  Ammergau  if  they  desire  to  see  the  play. 
Ober  Ammergau  is  run  on  most  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  householders  elect  the  Burgermeister 
and  the  council.  These,  together  with  the  parish 
priest  and  six  men  elected  by  the  people,  form  the 
"  Passions  Comite  "  which  arranges  all  details  con- 
nected with  the  play  and  selects  the  players.  The 
nominations  took  place  on  December  21  last.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  different 
candidates,  but  the  selection  is  final.  In  1890  it 
was  expected  that  Peter  Rendl,  the  John  of  that 
year,   would   have   been   "  Christus "   in   1900,   but 

flowing  beard,  and  Mr. 
He  is  acting  John  once 
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taken  by  the  same  actor  who  performed  it  in  1890. 
Josef  Mayer,  the  Christus  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890, 
is  too  old  to  take  the  part  again,  his  grizzled 
beard  making  it  quite  impossible.  In  order  that 
be  may  have  a  prominent  position  still,  the  part 
of  Choragus  has  been  divided.  Jakob  Rutz,  the 
village  smith,  who  acted  Choragus  in  1890,  still  has 
the  title,  but  does  not  recite  the  Prologues,  Mayer 
coming  on  the  stage  in  his  place.  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  was  the  part  Mayer  wished  to  act,  but  the 
Comite  did  not  consider  it  important  enough; 
besides,  they  did  not  desire  to  have  the  veteran 
actor  of  Christus  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  as 
the  novice  Anton  Lang,  who  takes  the  principal 
part  this  year.  He  is  a  potter,  and  works  with  his 
lather,  who  acts  Herod,  in  their  large  white  house 
near  the  theatre.  Opinions  differ  as  to  his  per- 
formance.      He   is   only   twenty-five.       The   Bur- 


VIEW   DOWN   THE  AMMER. 

germeister,  who  in  1390  acted  Kaiaphas,  has  also 
aged  too  much  to  act  the  same  part,  which  is  taken 
by  Sebastian  Lang,  the  heir  of  Daisenberger,  who 
wrote  the  present  text  of  the  play.  Mr.  Lang  is 
publishing  the  official  text  for  the  first  time.  The 
text  in  our  Guide  Book  was  compiled  from  imper- 
fect versions  in  1890,  but  was  so  thoroughly 
checked  in  the  theatre  on  several  occasions  that  I 
was  told  it  was  an  infringement  of  copyright.  I 
have  therefore  paid  copyright  fees  for  the  text,  but 
no  offer  I  could  make  could  procure  permission  to 
reproduce  the  photographs.  The  concessionaires 
considered  that  such  reproduction  would  injure  the 
sale  of  their  sets  of  photographs,  and  refused  to 
give  permission,  so  no  guide  book  will  contain  por- 
traits of  the  1900  players.  In  any  case,  these 
would  not  have  been  ready  until  the  end  of  June. 
Our  Guidc-Book  therefore  contains  new  photos  ct 
the  village  and  surrounding  country,  but  the  series 


represent  the  players  of  1890.  The  dresses  worn 
are  the  same,  and  very  little  change  has  been  made 
in  the  tableaux  and  scenes. 

At  the  official  opening  of  the  railway  the  long- 
haired players  were  much  in  evidence.  As  there 
are  only  1,400  inhabitants,  and  700  of  these  are 
acting  in  the  play,  it  is  small  wonder  that  nearly 
every  other  man  has  long  hair  and  often  a  flowing 
beard.  Both  beard  and  hair  are  allowed  to  grow 
for  several  months  before  the  commencement  of 
the  play.  Very  handsome  many  of  them  look 
with  their  wavy  black  hair  resting  on  their  shoul- 
ders. The  little  hoys  playing  marbles  in  a  corner 
have  nearly  all  long,  curly  hair.  I  called  on  John, 
whom  I  found  engaged  in  carving  a  prophet  to 
adorn  the  theatre.  Since  1890  Mr.  Rendl  has  mar- 
ried, and  has  a  little  son.  His  wife  is  the  daughter 
of  Mayer,  who  was  Christus  while  Rendl  was  John 
ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  Peter  Rendl  has 
set  up  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  this  year  will  supply 
some  of  his  exquisite  carving  to  visitors.  All  the 
more  important  players  are  carvers;  in  fact,  that  is 
the  chief  industry  of  the  village.  Mr.  Rendl  lives 
in  a  pretty  little  villa  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rush- 
ing Ammer.  Anton  Lang  resides  just  over  the 
bridge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Old 
Jakob  Hett,  who  has  acted  Peter  every  time  sii.ce 
1860,  is  too  infirm  to  do  anything  this  year.  His 
place  has  been  taken  by  Peter  Rendl's  father,  the 
Pilate  of  1880  and  1890.  Naturally  both  father  and 
son  are  pleased,  and  their  acting  of  Peter  and 
John  should  be  extremely  good.  The  Burgermeis- 
ter's  daughter,  who  took  the  part  of  Mary  in  IS'OO, 
has  since  retired  into  a  convent.  Anna  Flunger, 
the  daughter  of  the  local  postman,  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  follow  such  an  actress,  but  re- 
ports say  her  performance  of  Mary  is  very  good. 
As  the  mother  of  Christus,  however,  her  face  can- 
not for  a  moment  compare  with  her  predecessor's. 
She  is  only  nineteen  years  old. 

It  is  curious  to  see  these  people  about  their  dally 
tasks.  The  first  long-haired  man  I  saw  was  the 
Apostle  Thaddeus,  who  was  clearing  the  snow  from 
the  road.  The  Choragus  works  away  amidst 
showers  of  sparks,  in  his  smithy;  and  Nicodemus  is 
the  owner  of  the  baker's  shop  at  the  corner.  All 
work  at  their  various  avocations  during  the  day 
and  rehearse  regularly  every  night.  The  chief 
performers  assemble  in  the  Rathhaus,  arid  are 
coached  by  the  Burgermeister. 

Everything  was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward — 
rehearsals,  choir  practices,  and  costumes.  Builders 
were  working  with  feverish  haste  in  order  that,  on 
May  24,  the  first  performance  may  be  a  success. 
The  villager?  expect  an  immense  attendance  during 
the  year,  and  indeed  few  pleasanter  trips  could 
be  suggested  than  a  visit  to  the  Bavarian  Tyrol  and 
the  village  of  the  Passion  Play. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


Ihe  Future  of  South  Africa. 

The  "Edinbuhgh's"  Plan. 

The  "Edinburgh  Review"  deals  frankly  and  cour- 
ageously with  the  problem  before  us  In  South 
Africa.  The  writer  admits  that  "  of  the  ill-will 
-of  every  great  Continental  nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Italy,  it  is  unhappily  hardly  possible  to 
doubt,"  and  urges  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
war  lest  it  should  tempt  rival  nations  to  give 
serious  expression  to  this  ill-will.  His  plan  of 
settlement  is  as  follows:  — 

Tliere  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  peace  is  not  far 
distant,  that  the  work  of  our  generals  and  our  soldiers 
is  almost   done,   and   that   the  work   of  our   statesmen 

vnll   soon   be   resumed The   Republics   must 

abandon  for  the  future  and  once  for  all  the  theory  that 
they  form  separate  nations,  with  the  rights  and  powers 
necessarily  belonging  to  nationhood,  such  as  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  military  forces,  arsenals,  and  forts. 
So  much  is  clear.  The  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
South  African  Republic  must  be  brought  witliin  the 
Empire.       But  here  the  difficulty  begins. 

Eventually,  Self-Government. 

To  form  them  at  once  into  self-goveming  colonies  of 
the  ordinary  type  would  be  to  give  them  the  veiy  powers 
which  all  are  agi-eed  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
general  peace  for  them  to  enjoy.  An  Australian  colony 
not  only  makes  its  own  laws,  but  provides  itself  v/ith 
what  troops  and  what  armaments  it  desires,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  But  in  the  two  Dutch 
States  we  make  acquaintance  with  a  new  class  of  citizen 
— viz.,  with  men  of  European  blood  who  are  British 
subjects  against  their  ■will,  and  this  necessarily  intro- 
duces extreme  ditticulty  into  the  working  of  popular 
government.  Yet  it  is  largely  out  of  respect  for  the 
fundarnental  principle  of  democracy,  equality  of  politi- 
cal privilege  between  man  and  man,  that  the  British 
people  has  felt  justified  in  the  policy  of  war. 

Lnless  Brlfish  statesmen  and  the  British  neople  have 
unlearned  all  the  lessons  of  their  past  history,  they 
will  hardly  be  induced  by  appeals  to  narrow  racial  feel- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  hopeless  task  of  goverulnj;  South 
Africa  from  Downing  Street  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  South  African  statesmen  supported  by  the 
wishes  and  votes  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

At  First,   Military  Domination. 

As  to  the  two  Republics,  it  is  clear  that  for  a  limited 
period  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  country  \\  ill 
have  to  be  administered  under  military  authority'.  Jn 
this  way  only  will  it  be  possible  for  a  finu  and  just 
rule  to  prevail. 

It  will  be  our  first  duty  to  prove  to  our  now  subjects 
that  they  are  regarded  as  fellow-citizens  with  our- 
selves within  the  British  Empire,  and  are  to  enjoy  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  all  the  privileges  of  British 
citizenship.  To  this  end  it  is  essential  that  the  first 
representatives  of  Imperial  authority  in  the  two  States 
should  be  well  chosen. 

New  Men  Needed  for  the  New  System. 

With  the  peace  a  new  era  will  begin  for  South  .-Vfrica, 
and  to  give  a  new  system  a  fair  chance  we  shall  have 
to  start  it  with  new  men.  It  could  not  but  lie  that 
the  most  bitter  memories  of  the  war  would  attach  to 


those  responsible  for  it,  whose  duty  has  been  to  carry  it 
through.  .  .  .  Colonial  feeling  has  since  run  so 
strong,  that  to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  war  has  there  been  accounted  dis'oyaity.  Even 
in  England,  with  less  excuse,  there  has  been  a  senti- 
ment of  the  same  kind.  With  peace  let  thece  be  an  end 
to    this    nonsense! 

Above  All,  a  New  Man. 

There  must  be  a  limited  period  devoted  to  the  work 
of  restoring  a  sense  of  security  and  order  before  any 
permanent  system  can  possibly  be  got  to  work.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Government  will  have  time  to  study 
the  reports  and  hear  the  views  of  men  directly  ac- 
quainted with  these  countries,  and  with  a  real  know- 
ledge of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  all  important  that 
Imperial  authority  should  then  be  represented  by  some 
one  who  understands,  and  is  understood  by,  the  people 
whom  we  have  to  rule — unfortunately,  for  the  time 
being,  against  their  will — a  man  of  firmness  and  of  cact 
combined,  in  whose  sense  of  justice  the  conquered  may 
have  as  much  confidence  as  the  conquerors,  and  whose 
ambition  it  will  be  to  make  men  rorgive  ind  ulti- 
mately to  forget  (if  that  be  possible)  the  injuries  and 
the  memories  of  so  terrible  a  war. 

The    "  Quaeteelt's  "    Feaes   of  the  "  Bond." 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  has  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  Afrikander  Bond. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Bond. 

The    writer    thus    diagnoses    the    danger    to    be 

feared  from  the  Bond: — 

The  strength  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  lies,  then,  not 
in  numbers,  which  barely  reach  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  electorate  of  the  Colony.  It  is  to  be  found,  rather, 
in  the  deftly  articulated  organisation,  its  stern  dis- 
ciplinCj  its  close  alliance  with  a  Church  which  contains 
within  its  fold  the  entire  Dutch  population,  but  above 
all  in  the  absolute  sway  exercised  by  ]\Ir.  Hofmever 
through  his  Vigilance  Committee.  In  speaking  of  ^e 
Afrikander  Bond,  we  have  adopted  its  official  designa- 
tion, but  it  would  have  been  equally  appropriate  to 
have  merged  it  in  the  personality  and  name  of  Mr. 
Hofmeyer.  For,  as  its  misfortunes  during  his  brief 
abdication  of  the  leadership  plainly  show,  the  Bond 
without  Mr.  Hofmeyer  is  but  a  blind  man  in  a  passion. 

Lord  Clarendon's  description  of  John  Hampden 
is  quoted  as  "  photographically  trive  of  Jau  Hof- 
meyer ":  — 

He  made  so  great  a  show  of  ci^^lity  and  modesty 
and  humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  o\\m  judg- 
ment and  esteeming  his  wth  whom  he  conferred  for 
the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  and  re- 
solutions but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  informa- 
tion and  instruction  he  received  upon  the  discour.ses  of 
others,  whom  he  had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing  and 
leading  into  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they 
believed  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himself,  or  was  less  the  man  than  he  seemed  to  bo. 

The   writer    quotes    Mr.    Merriman's    dictum    of 

1S90:  — 

Tlie  only  safe  policy  for  South  Africa  is  that  recom- 
mended by  the  eminently  unromantic  and  common- 
sense  official.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson:  "the  Imperial 
Government  on  the  coast,  and  the  country  for  the  people 
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that  live  in  it."  ]\Ir.  llofmeyor  has  always  bseu  the 
foremost  advocate  of  this  scheme,  to  which  we  must 
refer  those  items  of  his  policy  which  have  enabled  him 
to  pass  for  an  Imperialist. 

The  Ballot  More  Than  a  Match  for  the  Bullet. 

The  part  which  the  Bond  may  play  in  the  future 
of  South  Africa  Is  thus  somewhat  ruefully  por- 
trayed:— 

Thougli  ilauser  and  Kmpp  are  likely  to  fail,  the 
Afrikander  cause  may  yet  triumph  by  dint  of  Afrikander 
statecraft.  'i'hc  conditions  that  govern  the  allocation 
of  Parliamentary  power  are  mostly  in  its  favour.  Thus, 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  thanks  mainly  to  an  inequitable 
distribution  of  Parliamentary  representation,  the  Dutch, 
though  numbering  barely  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
electorate,  have  a  substantial  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly;  and  it  is  dithcult  to  say  how  this  state 
of  things  is  to  be  remedied.  In  the  Orange  Free  State, 
where  the  Dutch  constitute  nine-eleventns  of  the  popula- 
tion, Parliamentary  power,  when  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  reinstituted,  must  necessarily  and  rightly  fall 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand.  Natal  and  Rhodesia  are 
securely  British.  The  imknowu  quantity  is  the  Trans- 
vaal. What  wll  happen  here  in  the  Parliamentary 
£irena,  when,  the  period  of  military  occupation  having 
passed,  the  Transvaal  embarks  on  its  career  as  a  self- 
governing  British  colony?  For  Parliamentary  purposes 
the  Dutch  will  be  in  a  permanent  minority,  but  will 
the  non- Dutch  section  of  the  population  remain  poli- 
tically homogeneous?  Hardly.  The  world-wide  strife 
of  capital  and  labour  must  presently  extend  to  the 
Transvaal  also;  and  then  the  Dutch  minority,  being 
equally  indifferent  to  the  particular  aims  of  both,  will 
naturally  sell  its  Parliamentary  support  to  the  one  of 
the  two  that  will  in  return  pledge  the  larger  measure 
of  support  to  Afrikander  policy.  Afrikander  statecraft 
then  need  not  despair.  For  unless  our  own  statecraft 
should  be  able  to  devise  a  remedy,  Mr.  Hofmeyer  and 
his  coadjutors  may  reckon  on  the  Parliamentary  control 
of  two,  and  perhaps  three,  of  the  hve  future  Govern- 
ments of  South  Africa. 

The  other  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  "Do- 
minion of  Afrikanderdom  "  is  the  sgregation  of  the 
Dutch  element:  and  to  this  end  their  leaders  will  be 
quick  to  turn  to  account  any  flaws  in  the  settlement 
and  any  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  officers 
charged  with  its  administration,  transmuting  them  into 
the    '  wrongs  of  a  martyr  race." 


With  the  Boers  in  1897. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  writing  hin  "  Cornhill  "  for 
May,  tells  of  his  visit  to  the  Boer  Republics  in 
1897.  He  bears  valuable  testimony  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Boers  at  that  date.       He  says:  — 

One  of  the  Boer  officials  in  Pretoria  told  me  they  were 
confident  they  would  be  perfectly  safe  if  they  were  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  hands,  but  that  they  did  not  trust 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  We  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  he 
intends  to  drive  us  into  war,  and  to  take  our  country 
from  us." 

Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Boers  to  state  that,  although 
they  avowed  their  aversion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  quite 
■unreservedly,  they  did  not  accuse  him  of  complicity 
in  the  Raid;  his  prompt  action  at  the  time  seemed  to 
them  sufficient  disproof  of  that;  but  they  believed  him 
to  be  actuated  by  a  rooted  hostility  to  the  Transvaal, 
and  that  he  meant  to  bring  about  war  if  he  possibly 
could.  It  was  the  Rhodes  party  who  kept  asserting 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  implicated  in  it,  and  the 
Dutch  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  at  last  they  gave  credit 
to   their  assertions. 

Indeed,  what  struck  me  particularly  was  the  singular 
fairness  shown  by  the  Dutch  even  when  their  feelings 
were    most    strongly    aroused.     ...    I    w'as    talking 


to  Mr.  Fischer  in  Bloemfontein  about  the  i\aid,  and  I 
asked  him  whether  the  Boers  thought  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  influenced  by  sordid  motives.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  we  don"t.  We  can  never  forgive  him  for  what  he  did, 
and  we  can  never  again  trust  him.  But  we  do  not 
accuse  him  of  having  done  it  for  money;  we  think  it 
was  for  a  misplaced  ambition." 

Mr.  Thomson  quotes  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  im- 
pression of  1878:  "  The  Dutch  Boer,  with  all  his 
roughness,  is  a  gentleman  from  his  head  to  his 
heels." 

The  Fort  at  Johannesburg. 

Mr.   Thomson  tells  of  his  visit  to   the   Fort  at 

.Johannesburg.      He  was  told  that  he  was  the  only 

Englishman  who  had  been  inside  it.      He  says:  — 

The  walls  of  the  fort  consist  of  sloping  banks  of  earth 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowned  on  the  top  by 
an  embrasured  parapet.  Inside  these  earth  banks  are 
bomb-proof  concrete  chambers  for  the  men  to  live  in, 
and  within  the  gaol  is  a  well,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  scarcity  of  water.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  fort 
was  only  just  finished,  and  the  guns  had  not  yet  arrived. 
I  was  told  they  were  on  their  way  out,  and  were  ex- 
pected in  about  a  month's  time,  and  I  was  shown  both 
where  the  big  giuis  were  to  be  placed,  and  also  the 
Maxims  for  enfilading  the  glacis.  This  was  in  January, 
1898 — just  two  years  after  the  Raid — and  that  the  fort 
should  have  been  then  still  uncompleted  goes  some  way 
to  prove  that  at  any  rate  the  more  extensive  of  the 
Transvaal  armaments  were  subsequent,  and  not  anterior, 
to  the  Raid. 

Effect  of  the  S.  A.  Committee. 

The  writer's  evidence  as  to  the  feeling  roused 

by  the  Committee  of  No  Enquiry  is  also  timely:  — 

While  I  was  in  the  Free  State  the  report  of  the 
South  Africa  Committee  was  published,  and  the  harm.- 
ful  effect  it  produced  was  very  marked.  To  the 
Dutch  all  over  South  Africa  it  seemed  to  be  a  convin- 
cing proof  that  we  had  a  fixed  design  against  the 
Transvaal,  and  it  consequently  lit  up  anew  the  latent 
race  feeling  which  had  been  gradually  dying  out. 

The  Pacificator  Needed. 
Speaking  of  the  future  settlement,  Mr.  Thom- 
son urges  that  "  Above  all  things  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  effected  by  someone  in  whose 
fairness  the  Dutch  can  trust,  by  someone  upon 
whom  the  shadow  of  this  terrible  conflict  does  not 
rest."      He  asks:  — 

'Wlien  both  sides  have  been  so  greatly  to  blame  as 
they  have  been  in  this  South  African  War,  will  it  not 
be  a  wise  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  hearken  as  little 
to  the  heated  demands  of  the  Cape  Colonists  as  she  did 
to  those  of  the  loyalists  of  Upper  Canada  in  1837? 


The  Conduct  of  the  War. 

"AlfTIQTTATED    DbILL    AND    TaCTICS." 

Lieut.-General  Sir  E.  Newdegate  contributes  to 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  an  article  written  some 
fifteen  years  ago  on  the  "  Antiquated  Drill  and  Tac- 
tics "  employed  then,  and  still  employed  in  the 
British  army.  The  article  is  a  rather  technical 
once;  but  General  Newdegate's  essential  point  is 
that  the  drill  of  the  present  day  is,  omitting 
changes  in  detail,  identical  with  that  set  out  in  the 
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first  drill  book  of  1792.  Even  as  far  back  as  the 
Crimean  War,  the  obsoleteness  of  the  old  tac- 
tics had  been  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
with  serious  risk  of  disaster  to  the  British  Army. 
All  other  European  armies  have  since  reformed 
their  tactics,  and  there  is  one  universal  system  of 
manoeuvring  in  small  columns.  But  passages  in 
the  British  drill  book — 

appear  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of 
proving  that  these  small  columns  are  unsuitable  for 
modern  tactics.      We  read  as  follows:  — 

'■  Formation  such  as  a  strong  company  in  column  of 
sections  are  very  vulnerable  objects.  The  vulnerability 
of  a  company  iu  column  of  sections  at  '  long  '  dListances 
is  on  an  average  twice  that  of  a  company  m  line." 

In  theory  this  may  be  correct,  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  so.  The  writer  must  have  overlooked  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  small  columns,  which  is  that  you 
can  form  line  veiy  quickly  when  necessary,  or  advance 
over  dangerous  ground  in  lines  of  extended  sections, 
and  close  again  as  soon  as  cover  is  obtained  by  the  next 
fold  of  ground.  It  is  extraordinary  what  a  small  rise 
of  ground   will   cover  a   small   column. 

The  passage  quoted  above  would  lead  anyone  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  battalion  to  ad- 
vance, when  nearly  a  nnle  from  the  enemy,  in  a  single 
line  than  in  four  small  columns.  The  line  formation  of 
a  battalion  (eight  hundred  strong),  especially  when  there 
are  several  of  them  in  the  same  line,  is  the  most  dith- 
cult  and  most  harassing  mode  of  advancing  possible, 
even  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  over  open 
ground.  What,  then,  must  it  be  over  broken  and  uneven 
ground,  disturbed  all  the  time  by  the  enemy's  lire?  No 
one,  we  think,  could  seriously  recommend  such  an  evolu- 
tion in  prefeience  to  that  above  described. 

Perhaps  the  opponents  of  these  small  columns  will 
say  that  if  the  line  is  objectionable,  then  let  the  com- 
panies advance  in  "fours  from  the  right"  or  in  "columns 
of  sections."  To  this  we  reply  that  they  would  be 
equally  liable  to  suffer  from  the  enemy's  fire  as  columns 
formed  of  two  companies. 

Modf^rn  firearms  demand   the  reform  of  modern 

tactics:   and  in  dealing  with  a  European  foe — 

We  shall  meet  armies  trained  to  a  skirmishing  order 
of  fighting.  The  rapidity  and  elasticity  of  their  move- 
ments will  give  us  no  time  for  the  deployment  of  our 
divisions  from  mass  of  columns  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Must  we  not  therefore  change  our  system  of  manoeu- 
vring for  one  that  is  more  elastic?  Modern  firearms  had 
doomed  close  battalion  fonnations.  With  the  loss  of 
these  we  lose  the  control  they  gave  us  over  the  men. 
Ought  we  not  therefore  to  endeavour  to  recover  the 
control  by  prudent  delegation  of  command,  and  by 
enforcing  more  strongly  than  ever  the  chain  of  respon- 
sibility from  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  down  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  smallest  section  or  even  group?  To 
cari-y  this  out,  no  change  in  our  battalion  organisation 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Where  the  change  appears  to 
be  necessary  is  in  our  drill  system;  and  even  here  one 
point  only  has  to  be  decided,  and  tiiat  is  the  tactical  unit 
which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  it. 

"  The  "Worse  Shots  in  the  World." 
"  Mnrksmanship  Old  and  New  "  is  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  for  May.  Mr.  Grohman  begins 
his  article  by  contrasting  the  encouragement  which 
shooting  received  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  with 
the  present  state  of  things  when  the  British,  armed 
with  the  worst  rifle  and  with  the  least  practice,  are, 
he  thinks,  the  worst  shots  in  the  world.  Mr.  Groh- 
man's  proposals  for  bettering  this  are  as  follows:  — 


The  main  things  to  strive  for  are  the  same  that 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  made  liis  aim  nigh  four  hundred 
years  ago:  arms  that  will  shoot  straight;  ammunition 
Lliut  win  do  Its  work  eiliciently;  easily  available  butts 
for  tlie  citizen  to  practise  at  (Smidays  included);  en- 
forced rifle  practice  at  all  schools  for  j-ouths  of  fifteen 
upwards;  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  free 
use  of  arms  and  ammunition  under  proper  superinten- 
dence at  ranges  whieii  can  be  reached  without  expense 
or  loss  of  time;  and  finally,  a  law  that  shall  compel  every 
youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  who  has  i-eceived  bsnelitfl 
at  the  hands  of  the  State — such  as  Board  School  educa- 
tion or  free  bringing  up — to  acquit  himself  of  his  debt 
to  the  taxpayer  Ijy  ser\ing  for  one  or  two  years  in  the 
Army. 

At  the  present  day  the  British  soldier  expends 
but  three  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  on  individual  fire  practice,  while  the  whole 
drill  he  receives  in  the  use  of  the  chief  arm  of  war- 
fare is  restricted  to  nine  days  a  year.  The  quality 
of  the  training  is  as  deficient  as  the  quantity,  for 
while  our  recruit  receives  a  few  lessons  in  judging 
distances,  he  does  not  fire  a  shot  to  show  that  he 
has  understood  their  bearing.  The  Musketry  Re- 
gulations state  that  it  is  only  in  the  exceptional 
case  of  men  acting  independently  that  they  will  be 
required  to  estimate  distances  by  themselves,  hence 
they  are  not  taught  to  do  so.  But  in  the  present 
war  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  firing  has  been 
uncontrolled  and  individual.  As  a  consequence 
the  firing  against  the  Boers  was  ineffective.  In 
very  few  cases  was  a  Boer  hit  more  than  once, 
while  many  of  our  men  had  several  Mauser  bullets 
through  them.  The  doctors  in  the  Boer  hospitals 
declared  that  most  of  their  patients'  injuries  came 
from  artillery  fire. 

Not  only  is  the  service  riile  bad  and  armed  with 

defective  sights,  but  Mr.  Grohman,  as  an  instance 

of  War  Office   inefiiciency,   says   that   the   British 

armoured    trains    gave     no    protection     whatever 

against  tbe  Mauser  bullets  at  short  range.       As 

another  instance  of  War  Office  unreadiness,  he  says 

that:  — 

When  the  reverses  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  months 
had  demonstrated  the  hollowness  of  our  boast  of  being 
able  to  meet  all  the  world  in  anns,  and  various  emer- 
gency measures  were  hastily  puslied  forward,  the  War 
Office  promptly  called  in  tor  use  in  South  Africa  all 
reserve  ammunition  in  the  Home  Districts,  leaving,  it 
is  said,  not  a  single  cartridge  in  the  possession  of  those 
responsible  for  the  training  of  some  of  the  corps  of 
Volunteers.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  these  men 
were  shipped  off  to  the  front  with  hardly  any  training 
in  musketry.     Can  incompetence  reach  lower  depth? 

Mr.  Grohman  ends  his  paper  by  pleading  for  the 
abolition  of  the  gun  license  as  far  as  rifle  clubs  are 
concerned. 

Lord  Korerts'  Strategy. 

The  "  Fortnightly "  also  contains  the  usual 
anonymous  review  of  the  month's  fighting,  illus- 
trared  with  a  map.  The  most  interesting  point  in 
the  article  is  that  in  which,  speaking  of  Lord 
Roberts'  march  to  Bloemfontein,  the  writer  says:  — 

TheoroLieally,  the  march  to  Bloemfontein  was  not 
in  aceord;uice  \vith  strategical  teaching,  seeing  that  Lord 
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Roberts  turned  off  at  right  angles  to  his  hne  of  com- 
munications—the Cape-lvunberley  railway— and  when- 
ever his  army  engaged  the  enemy  it  was  compelled  to 
"  form  line  to  a  tlank  "  facing  East— its  hne  of  retreat 
being  South— so  that  he  incurred  the  risk,  if  defeated, 
of  being  driven  off  his  communications  with  his  base. 
Such  situations  have  ofttames  been  created  in  war- 
notably  when  Wellington  defeated  Marmont  at  Sala- 
mancai  pushing  him  oif  his  line  of  retreat  on  Valladolid; 
and  during  the  campaign  of  1849,  when  Kadetzki  forced 
Chzarnwosky  northward  from  his  communications  with 
Turin.  Whenever  possible  a  commander  seeks  to  tight 
-with  his  line  of  battle  perpendicular  to  his  line  of 
communications,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fall  back  on  his  base 
if  defeated.  Lord  Methuen  was  in  this  position  when 
repulsed  at  Magersfontein,  and  so  was  Sir  Redvers  Bul- 
ler  after  his  unsuccessful  battle  of  Colenso — ^the  tacti- 
cal defeats  in  neither  instance  can-ying  with  them  any 
strategical  disadvantage.  The  Boers  instinctively  avoid 
all  risky  situations,  and  rarely  fight  except  with  their  line 
of  retreat  directly  secured  behind  their  line  of  battle. 
The  position  of  Cronje's  lines  at  Magersfontein  was  ex- 
ceptional in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  was  parallel 
to  his  line  of  retreat  on  Bloemfontein  through  Petrus- 
burg;  but  directly  he  found  his  communications  threa- 
tened, he  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  secure  them. 
His  inability  to  do  so  affords  an  instinctive  lesson  in  the 
risk  attending  such  dispositions  as  the  Boer  Com- 
mander made  to  cover  the  siege  of  Kimberley.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  Lord  Roberts  never  graduated 
at  the  Staff  College,  or  he  might  have  hesitated  to  fol- 
low the  course  which  he  took  with  such  striking  suc- 
cess. HaViUg  at  his  disposal  for  advancing  into  the 
Free  State  an  army  greatly  superior  in  strength  to  the 
Boer  forces  in  that  portion  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
well  kuowang  the  habitual  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers  to  take  the  off'ensive,  the  Field-Marshal  accepted 
the  risk  which  was  theoretical  rather  than  practical, 
and  possessed  an  insignificant  importance,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  with  the  corresponding  results  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  the  bold  strategy  adopted. 

In  Praisk  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 

Major-General  F.  S.  Russell,  M.P.,  contributes  to 
"  Blackwood  "  a  paper  on  "  The  Intelligence  De- 
partment," in  which  he  shows  that,  so  far  from 
breaking  down  exceptionally  In  the  present  case, 
the  Department  has  never,  in  any  war  we  have 
been  engaged  in,  justified  its  existence.  In  th& 
war  with  Russia,  so  little  was  known  of  the  Crimea, 
that,  as  Kinglake  points  out,  the  invasion  was  an 
enterprise  with  the  "  character  of  adventure  be- 
longing to  earlier  ages."  In  the  Abyssinian 
war  six  millions  of  the  cost  might  have  been  saved 
by  a  little  knowledge  of  the  country,  while  the  suc- 
cessful Aahantee  war  of  1873  and  the  abortive  Sua- 
kim  expedition  were  both  undertaken  in  entire  ig- 
norance. One  of  the  causes  of  this  breakdown  is 
that  ofiicers  who  have  collected  information  by  per- 
sonal enterprise  have  never  been  able  to  get 
their  expenses  paid,  and  General  Russell  relates 
that  in  1877,  though  actually  despatched  to 
Southern  Russia  and  Turkey  to  get  information,  he 
never  received  a  penny  of  his  expenses. 


Rev.  J.  Rice  Byrne,  M.A.,  laments  in  the  May 
"  Humanitarian  "  that  there  is  so  little  teaching 
of  morality  in  sermons. 


The  Danger  of  War  between  France 
and  England. 

By  Bahon  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  is  one  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  know  and  love  England  almost  as 
well  as  they  know  and  love  their  own  native  coun- 
try. He  has  travelled  much  in  America  and  in 
Great  Britain;  he  has  friends  everywhere,  and  he 
is  quite  justified  in  maintaining,  as  he  does  in  his 
article  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  that  there  is 
no  one  better  qualified  to  speak  than  he  as  to  the 
dangers  of  the  present  position.  He  is  no  pessi- 
mist; on  the  contrary,  few  men  have  a  more  cheery, 
optimistic  outlook  on  the  world  and  its  affairs;  and 
when  such  a  man  feels  constrained  to  tell  us,  as  he 
does,  that  there  are  signs  of  a  forthcoming  conflict 
between  England  and  France,  it  would  be  criminal 
to  refuse  to  pay  attention  to  his  warning.  Why 
then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there  any  danger  of  a 
war  between  these  two  countries?  What  ground 
of  quarrel  is  there  which  could  possibly  embroil 
the  two  Western  nations?  Baron  de  Coubertin 
admits  at  once  that  "  there  is  no  matter  in  dispute 
between  France  and  England  which  could  legiti- 
mately lead  to  war." 

Newfoundland. 

Of  all  the  outstanding  questions,  he  thinks  that 
of  Newfoundland  is  the  only  one  which  threatens  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion.  Even  in  Egypt  he 
thinks  that  the  French  will  not  object  so  long  as 
French  savants  are  allowed  uninterruptedly  to 
carry  on  their  researches — a  very  optimistic  view 
characteristic  of  the  man.  But  the  Newfound- 
land question  seems  to  him  a  grave  one.  He 
says :  — 

It  is  really  a  very  grave  problem,  and  no  settlement  can 
be  hoped  for  unless  the  two  countries  are  first  con- 
vinced, one  of  the  legitimate  nature  of  the  Newfound- 
landers' grievances,  and  the  other  of  the  great  dfficulty 
confronting  France  when  she  tries  to  discover  any  form 
of  compensation  which  would  benefit  the  French  fisher- 
men. That  is  the  only  question  which  could  put  a 
match  to  the  train,  and  it  ought  not  to  issue  in  any 
such  catastrophe,  if  the  argument  is  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  such  a  calamity. 
But  is  there  such  a  desire?  Certainly  one  would  think 
not,  after  perusing  many  French  and  English  news- 
papers; they  seem  to  be  deliberately  trying  every  means 
of  hurrj'ing  on  war.  Nor  is  this  any  new  attitude  oc 
their  part;   it  dates  from  a  very  long  way  back. 

The  Real  Danger. 

Baron   de  Coubertin  says    our  Press   is  by   no 

means  blameless.      He  says: — 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  three  or  four  offen- 
sive caricatures  of  the  Queen  (that  was  the  sum  total)^ 
which  appeared  in  Paris  made  at  all  a  good  impression 
outside  the  circle  of  boulevardiers,  who  have  no  respect 
for  anjiihing.  Such  manifestations  were  very  severely 
condemned  by  French  public  opinion,  and  I  met  with 
more  than  one  Frenchman,  by  no  means  friendly  to 
England,  who  had  been  roused  to  indignation.  But  thi» 
indignation  w^as  much  diminished  when  it  was  seen  thai 
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though  the  Enghsh  Press  was  angry  with  France,  it 
affected  complete  ignorance  of  the  more  numerous  and 
serious  attacks  issuing  from  (Jermany. 

He  complains  that  the  English  attacks  on  France 
in  the  English  press  have  been  much  more  viru- 
lent and  bitter  than  any  that  have  appeared  in 
France  upon  England.      He  says:  — 

I  have  myself  noticed  that  in  every  English-speaking 
country  the  Press  habitually  uses  insulting  terms  in 
speaking  of  France;  both  in  the  United  States,  and  still 
more  in  Australia,  its  pronouncements  have  been  ab- 
surdly   malevolent. 

An  Anti-French  Syndicate? 

Why   the   newspapers    should     deliberately    set 

about  goading  two  nations   into  war  he  frankly 

declares  he  does  not  understand,  but  he  makes  a 

suggestion  which  is  very  curious.       He  says:  — 

There  is  really  no  possible  explanation,  except  mere 
force  of  habit,  for  the  bitterness  and  insult  indulged  in 
to  such  excess  by  the  Press  of  both  countries.  Lately 
these  attacks  have  grown  so  violent,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, that  we  have  begun  to  credit  the  English  Press 
with  obeying  a  word  of  command,  or  with  having  been 
bribed  to  incite  France  to  war.  The  idea  is  absurd 
enough,  yet  it  might  have  this  much  truth  in  it.  There 
are  certain  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
would  have  an  interest  in  war,  or  who  might,  any  way, 
make  some  profit  out  of  it.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent these  men  from  forming  a  syndicate,  in  view  of 
their  future  business  interests,  when  war  should  really 
have  been  declared.  Such  syndicates  would  naturally 
be  open  to  the  proprietors  and  shareholders  of  leading 
newspapers;  then  insensibly,  almost  unconsciously, 
these  papers  would  come  to  defend  the  idea  of  a  war, 
to  be  familiar  with  it,  to  think  it  natural  and  normal, 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  inevitable.  That  is  a  very 
real  danger. 

Ignorant  of  Each  Other's  Strength. 
The  mischief  which  the  newspapers  could  do 
would  be  slight  if  it  were  not  for  another  reason 
which  Baron  de  Coubertin  does  well  to  point  out. 
France  and  Germany  will  not  be  goaded  into  war 
by  any  amount  of  newspaper  campaign,  because 
both  countries  know  each  other's  strength;  but  it 
is  different  in  the  case  of  England  and  France. 
He  says:  — 

Nations,  like  individuals,  show  a  tendency,  more 
wdespread  than  noble,  to  harry  the  weak,  to  take  their 
goods,  and  to  reduce  them  to  servitude.  Now,  by  a 
most  unfortunate  aberration  of  mind,  both  England  and 
France  imagine  that  neither  could  resist  the  attack  of 
the  other. 

France,  he  says,  has  never  been  stronger  than 
she  is  now:  — 

England  is,  therefore,  the  victim  of  the  strangest  and 
most  unfortunate  illusion  if  she  believes  in  the  decay 
of  her  neighbour.  Tliirty  years  of  peace,  internal  tran- 
quillitv  and  prosperity,  during  which  she  has  steadily 
looked  to  her  defences,  have  made  France  a  Power  to 
be  reckoned  with.  She  scarcely  knows  it  herself,  she  is 
ignorant  of  her  own  strength,  and  of  the  weight  of  the 
blows  which  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  deal.  But 
she  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  might  of  Engand,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  hard  to  bring  home  to  a 
Frenchman's  mind  as  the  nature  of  that  power. 

Here,  then,  is  my  conclusion.  There  is  no  motive 
for  war,  yet  war  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  if  the 
two  nations  continue  to  cherish  such  illusions  about  each 
other,  if  they  make  no  serious  efforts  towards  mutual 
comprehension;   if  they  are  not  firmly  resolved  to  re- 


spect each  other,  even  where  comprehension  fails;  if 
i^rench  opiniou  does  not  silence  the  caricaturists  and 
national  laddists;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  English 
opinion  does  not  call  upon  its  Government  and  its  news- 
papers to  eouiine  themselves  to  the  proper  limits  of 
international  courtesy,  which  have  too  often  been  over- 
stepped. 

Ruskin's  Besetting  Sin. 

Professor  Chas.  Waldstein,  in  the  April  numbsr 
of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  indulges  in  very 
free  criticism  of  the  great  censor  of  art  and  morals. 
Ruskin's  best  work,  he  says,  '"  that  part  of  it  which 
will  last,  lies  in  the  region  of  poetry. "  He  em- 
phatically dissents  from  Mazzini's  dictum  that  Rus- 
kin's was  the  most  analytic  mind  in  Europe.  Tlie 
professor  offers  as  the  golden  rule  for  the  reading 
of  Ruskin's  critical  works  on  art:  "  Follow  liim 
v/hen  he  admires;  shun  him  when  he  disapproves; 
and  examine  carefully  for  yourself."  But  the  most 
comprehensive  indictment  occurs  in  the  following 
sentences:  — 

The  besetting  sin  in  Ruskin's  work  as  a  thinker  and 
teacher  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  same  weakness  that  we 
find  in  the  intellectual  and,  perhaps  also,  in  the  practiced 
and  industrial  life  of  England,  namely,  amateurishness. 
Though  this  defect  arises,  primarily,  from  the  love  and 
appreciation  of  the  objects  which  one  is  studying,  it 
implies  nevertheless  an  absence  of  the  thoroughness  and 
schooling,  a  revolt  against  the  constraint  of  systematic 
work  and  thought  and  routine.  It  arises  from  the  re- 
pugnance to  professionalism  and  the  fear  to  pedanti-y; 
but  it  leads  to  the  reign  of  empiricism  and  the  lawless- 
ness of  individual  effort. 

In  Ruskin — and  his  own  education  and  life  will  amply 
account  for  this — it  has  led  to  intellectual  isolation  and 
self-indulgence.  In  writing  on  any  subject,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  has  ever  set  himself  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining what  others  who  have  thought  and  written  on 
the  same  subject  have  said  and  accomplished.  The  con- 
tinuity of  human  effort,  as  it  is  embodied  in  each  depart- 
ment of  science,  which  ensures  the  handing  on  of  the 
torch  of  truth,  has  never  existed  for  him;  he  does  not 
even  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  acquainting  himself 
fully  with  the  views  of  his  intellectual  peers  in  his  own 
days  who  differed  from  him.  He  wished  to  think  it 
all  out  for  himself.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  intel- 
lectual isolation  is  that  our  own  thoughts  obtain  aa 
undue  and  disproportionate  value. 

Even  so  Ruskin  was  not  careful  to  let  his 
thoughts  mature,  but  in  his  works  he  thinks  aloud, 
with  conseQuent  correction  upon  correction  in  later 
editions.  In  his  treatment  of  economical,  social, 
and  moral  questions,  Ruskin  is  charged  by  the 
professor  with  "  want  of  balance  and  moderation  in 
expression,  as  well  as  by  the  onesidedness  which 
comes  from  his  isolation."  He  "  could  never  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  real  life  about  him."  His 
criticism  and  censure  are  '•  all  pitched  in  the  com- 
minatory  key  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  his  mas- 
ters ":— 

He  might  have  earned  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose 
works  he  but  imperfectly  knew  and  whose  genius  he 
failed  to  appreciate,  a  little  of  their  cardinal  virtue;  the 
love  of  sanity  and  moderation — their  Sophrosyne. 

From  all  this  we  turn  with  unalloyed  plea.sure  to 
Ruskin's  descriptions  of  nature  ba.^od  upon  thoroughly 
artistic  observation  of  her  manifold  forms.  I  have 
called  such  study  by  a  barbarous  and  pedantic  term,  the- 
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Phaenomeuology  of  Nature.  Of  this  fruitful  attitude  to- 
ward nature,  Kusldn  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
founder.  

Crabs  and  their  HabitSv 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  May  contains 
a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Matthias  Dunn  on 
"Mimicry  and  Other  Habits  of  Crabs,"  in  which 
he  gives  the  fruit  of  some  close  personal  obser- 
vations. '■  Mimicry  "  in  regard  to  crabs  is  used  to 
describe  their  habit  of  imitating  their  surround- 
ings and  simulating  death  where  threatened  by 
stronger  foes.  The  whole  of  the  crab  race  cling 
to  this  mimicry  as  the  ^heet  anchor  of  life,  and 
when  its  many  forms  fail  they  have  no  hesitation 
of  pretending  to  be  dead.  On  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  is  found  a  brown  sand  inter- 
spersed with  white  quartz  pebbles,  and  the  first  act 
of  crabs  in  the  spring  is  to  colour  their  shells 
brown  with  white  spots.  Mr.  Dunn  confirms  from 
personal  observations  the  belief  that  rats  are  given 
to  fishing  for  crabs,  using  their  tails  as  bait;  in- 
deed, he  has  seen  them  in  the  act.  Of  the  simu- 
lation of  death  by  the  shore  crab,  he  says:  — 

Their  feigning  death  is  often  seen  after  a  fight  or 
struggle  for  life  in  which  they  have  been  badly  worsted. 
This  often  happens  when,  after  being  caught  in  a  shore 
seine,  all  their  efforts  to  escape  have  failed,  and  they 
are  drawn  in  on  the  beach.  Then  their  simulation  of 
the  end  is  almost  perfect.  This  is  also  seen  when  they 
are  fighting  with  the  human  hand  and  are  overcome. 
Then  the  assumption  of  death  is  their  final  act;  some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  rigidity,  of  limbs  as  if  they 
were  dying  in  a  fit,  and  at  other  times  a  rag-like  limp- 
ness as  if  life  were  gone. 

The  Tiger  Among  Crabs. 

The  velvet  swimming  is  the  fiercest  of  all  the 

smaller  crabs,  and  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  the  great 

crab,  first  eating  out  his  eyes,   and   then  killing 

him.      The  presence  of  man,  however,  is  dreaded 

by  them:  — 

A  malformed  giant  visiting  the  earth  from  one  of  the 
planets  could  not  be  more  terrifying  to  us  than  man 
seems  to  be  to  these  creatures.  Their  first  act  is  to 
fight  him  or  feign  death  in  his  presence.  I  have  more 
than  once  watched  their  actions  when  a  large  stone 
has  been  quietly  lifted  off  their  resting  place.  Instantly 
they  are  either  glaring  at  the  intruder  Avith  their  nippers 
up  for  a  fight,  or  they  lie  as  quiet  as  the  pebbles  around 
them  -without  moving  a  muscle.  If  taken  in  the  hand 
they  Avill  sometimes  allow  their  claws  to  be  placed  in 
any  form  without  resistance,  and  even  if  put  on  the 
beach  will  keep  their  claws  in  the  same  form  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  if  they  were  really  dead  among  the 
weeds:  and  yet  all  the  while  from  the  angle  of  their 
eyes  it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  intently  watching  their 
visitor. 

Lobsters. 


Lobsters  are  more  martial:  — 

It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  fishermen,  when  drawing 
up  their  traps  m  the  morning,  to  find  the  large  claw  of 
another  lobster  m  the  pot  beside  the  priisoner;  and  there 
have  been  instances  when  three  large  claws  have  been 
found  together  under  the  above  conditions,  and  a  lobster 
with  one  arm,  as  a  prisoner,  showing  that  in  a  recent 
fight  the  victor  had  lost  one,  and  the  vanquished  both 
Its  arms.  But  these  are  only  trifles  compared  with  what 
the  late  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  saw  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 


for  it  is  given  on  his  authority  that  he  once  witnessed  a 
terrible  battle  between  two  armies  of  lobsters,  and  that 
they  fought  with  such  fury  that  the  shore  was  strewn 
with  their  claws. 

They  are  not,  however,  cannibals,  and  evidently 

possess   chivalrous   instincts,   for  they   never   bite 

or  strike  below  the  head  and  claws.      One  of  their 

most  dreader^  enemies  is  the  octopus. 

How  They  Escape. 

To  evade  them  the  lobsters  can— according  to  the 
grounds  they  are  on— assume  all  the  colours  shading  be- 
tween a  dark  blue,  through  brown,  to  a  whitish  cream 
colour,  mostly  by  a  mottling  process;  and  as  in  deep 
water  the  bottom  is  much  spotted  in  some  places  with 
quantities  of  dead  white  sea  shells  and  cream-coloured 
corallines,  the  utility  of  the.se  colours  in  this 
torni  in  the  lobster  is  apparent,  as  it  puts 
them  m  harmony  with  the  above  conditions. 
iMear  the  shore  the  umbrageous  palm-like  laminarian 
torests  cover  the  dark  rocky  bottom;  under 
this  shade,  at  midday  it  is  only  twilight,  and  in  the 
caverns  and  caves  it  has  the  darkness  of  night:  here 
in  the  day  their  dark  blue  colour  beautifully  blends  with 
their  surroundings;  and  in  the  night  we  are  certain  they 
are  sate  trom  the  eyes  of  their  pursuers. 


A  Pen  Portrait  of  Mr.  Krugen 

In  ■  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  May  Mr.  E.  E.  Eas- 
ton  begins  a  series  of  articles  describing  his  experi- 
ences in  South  Africa  "  Inside  the  Boer  Lines." 
He  seems  to  have  been  struck  more  than  anything 
else  by  the  extraordinary  quietude  of  everything 
in  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  realising  that  the  two  countries  were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  existence.  Mr.  Easton 
interviewed  Mr.  Reitz  and  saw  President  Kruger, 
of  whom  he  seems  to  have  brought  away  the  usual 
•impression  of  strength  and  ruggedness:  — 

The  clerk  was  detailing  some  information  to  the  old 
fZ^M  A  '-^°  ^""^  listening  intently,  his  features  con- 
tracted, giving  a  wonderful  expression  of  the  man's 
determination  and  the  deep  rough  lines  that  furrowed 
his  face  brought  out  in  striking  prominence  his  massive 
features.  Once  seen,  his  face  could  never  be  forgotten 
L^Z^Zl^''  ^%l  ^1°?  ''*''?^  '"'^^  '*  ^  pictures  or  among 
Kr,?£."  1;  P''*  ^"^^  ''  ^  prototype  of  Oom  Paul 
^  ha^vP  hL^^f  "'■•  ^™'"  i^^^t*  I  ^'^^'  ^°d  from  what 
pIlTl  iJi  f  ™™  ™*'°  T^°  ^^'^^^  1^°°^  him  nearly 
wnrl  1  ^'^^A^here  IS  no  counterpart  of  his  character  in  the 
world.  One  might  consume  many  chapters  of  a  large 
volume  in  attempting  to  analyse  that  face  and  the  man 
and  when  finished  it  would  be  full  of  striking  contrS 
of  descnptions  of  deep  springs  of  originSit^^f  ma?^: 
louscharacterLstics,  all  supported  by  interesting  anecdotes 
to  explain  peculiarities  but  one  would  have  to  Z'te 
a  conclusion  admitting  that  an  analytical  portrait  of  the 
man  can  only  be  ^.Titten  years  after  he  has  been  buried 
and  South  Afnca  s  political  history  subsequent  to  the 
present  struggle  gives  one  a  basis  from  which  to  judge 
the  qualities  of  Paul   Kruger's  character.  ^ 

.nfr.l/ni  "^^-  '■'""','^  ^'^  ^*'^^'  «P«t  fiercely  into  a  big 
cuspidor,  and  issued  an  order  in  a  voice  Which  seemed 
literally  to  ramble  from  his  massive  chest  seized  Ws 
?ilk  hat  and  cane,  and  started  for  the  dooTopening  ou 
into  the  corridor  A  number  of  men  in  the  other  part 
of  the  rooni  called  out  "  good-n.ight  "  to  him  in  whJt 
were  undeniably  t^ones  of  affection  I  followed  hinTout 
through  the  corridor.  Six  troopers  marched  eithe?s°de 
of  him  T\ath  drawn  sabres,  and  as  the  burghers  who 
happened  to  be  m  the  rotunda  said  "  good-S  ght  "  he 
tipped  his  hat. to  them  individuallv.  and  hastened  into 
y'arf anfclrle?  ~1-We  agility  for  a'S^'ofti^ 
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The  Question  of   Imperial  Defence. 

I. AltE  WE  PaOVIDED  "WITH   SUBMARINE  BOATS  ? 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  raises  this 
question  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  It  is  some 
years  since  Mr.  Robertson  left  the  Admiralty,  but 
he  remained  there  long  enough  to  acquire  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  efficiency  of  our  first  line  of 
defence.  In  his  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  sub- 
marine boat  to  the  French  experiment,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  strong  appeal  to  our  Government  to 
be  up  and  doing  to  cope  with  the  new  menace  to 
our  naval  supremacy.  He  quotes  M.  Lockroy,  that 
in  the  submarine  boat  France  had  a  terrible 
weapon,  just  what  she  wanted.  The  reporter  on 
the  naval  estimates  for  the  present  year,  in  dis- 
cussing the  continued  war,  says  that  the  submarine 
vessels  are  now  proved  to  be  so  valuable  that  adop- 
tion of  them  should  be  at  once  provided.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "New  Yorli  Herald"  (Paris  edition), 
the  French  Government  has  arranged  for  the  build- 
ing of  100  submarine  torpedo  boats,  fifty  for  sea- 
going purposes  and  fifty  for  coast  defence.  Mr. 
Robertson  says  thattheUnited  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment have  resolved  upon  adding  no  fewer  ihan  fifty 
.submarine  vessels  to  the  fleet;  that  each  of  these 
vessels  will  cost  £35,000.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Admiralty  have  shown  no  signs  of  any  inclination 
to  move  from  the  policy  of  preceding  years,  which 
has  been  founded  upon  hatred  of  these  new  vessels, 
but  iu  face  of  the  orders  given  by  the  Governments 
of  France  and  the  United  States  it  is  questionable 
how  far  it  is  safe  to  preserve  this  attitude  of 
apathy.  The  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  our 
Army  have  led  many  people  to  ask  whether  the 
Navy  would  not  prove  equally  lacking  if  put  to  the 
test.  We  all  hope  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but 
Mr.  Robertson  is  evidently  uneasy,  and  the  public 
will  agree  with  him  in  hoping  that  Ministers  may 
be  able  to  give  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  their 
apparent  lack  of  provision  of  what  promises  to  be 
the  new  method  of  naval  warfare. 

II — The  Dearth  of  Naval  Engineers. 
In  the  same  magazine  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lart  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  is  undermanned 
in  the  matter  of  naval  engineers.  He  contrasts 
the  Lucania,  the  Cunarder,  which  has  twenty-two 
naval  officers,  with  the  Terrible,  a  ship  about  the 
same  size,  which  only  has  seven.  Yet  the  strain 
on  the  officers  of  the  Terrible  is  much  greater  than 
upon  those  of  the  Lucania,  for  the  Lucania  never 
runs  more  than  a  week  at  a  time,  whereas  the  Ter- 
rible has  to  go  all  round  the  world.  The  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  engine-room  complement  in  the 
mercantile  marine  is  about  one  to  eight,  whereas 
in  the  Royal  Navy  it  runs  from  one  to  twenty-one 


in  battle-ships,  but  one  to  forty-eight  in  some  o£ 
the  destroyers.  The  engineering  of  the  Navy  is 
the  Achilles'  heel  of  our  first  line  of  defence. 

111. — A.  Practical  Example  of  What  Cah 
Be  Done. 

Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  of  Macclesfield,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Local  Beginnings  of  Imperial  De- 
fence: An  Example,"  says  that  by  elementary  local 
efforts  an  important  educational  process  can  be 
begun  which  may  have  the  happiest  influence  upon 
the  future  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Empire. 
In  Macclesfield  they  have  formed  a  patriotic  as- 
sociation for  the  encouragement  of  physical  train- 
ing and  military  drill  among  lads  between  ten  and 
seventeen.  The  idea  is  to  begin  with  the  elemen- 
tary day  schools,  and  to  follow  up  the  work  of 
training  with  a  carefully  organised  system  of  drill 
and  gymnastics  until  the  lads  are  old  enough  to 
become  members  of  the  Volunteer  corps.  Maccles- 
field contains  twelve  town  and  twelve  country 
schools.  The  head-m.asters  of  these  twenty-four 
schools  were  asked  to  meet;  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, and  drew  up  a  scheme  which  contains  the 
following  five  rules:  — 

L  That  one  hour  per  week  during  school  hours  should 
be  devoted  to  military  drill  in  all  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

2.  That  only  children  above  the  third  standard  should 
be   drilled. 

3.  That  wherever  possible  a  member  of  the  school 
teaching-staii  should  act  as  drill  instructor,  and  that 
he  should  receive  some  small  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices from  the  Association. 

4.  That  a  professional  drill  instructor  employed  and 
paid  by  the  Association  should  visit  and  inspect  the 
town  schools  once  a  month  and  the  country  schools 
once   a  fortnight. 

.5.  That  a  covered  hall  should  be  provided  by  the 
Association  in  a  central  situation  (for  instance,  the 
Volunteer  drill  hall  for  the  use  of  such  town  schools  as 
do  not  possess  playgrounds  suitable  for  mihtary  drill. 

V7hcn  these  rules  had  been  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved, application  was  made  to  the  Boards  of 
Managers  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  schools  to 
sanction  the  adoption  of  military  drill.  The  As- 
sociation undertook  to  supply  drill  instructors  free 
of  charge,  and  to  provide  a  drill  hall  for  any  town 
school  that  might  require  it.  They  expect  the 
whole  scheme  to  be  in  working  order  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  They  will  then  proceed  to  estab- 
lish public  gymnasia  in  order  to  start  the  second 
part  of  the  scheme  before  the  winter.  When  mili- 
tary drill  is  established  in  the  schools  and  public 
gymnasia  are  in  full  working  order,  they  will 
try  to  proceed  to  create  a  cadet  corps  and  rifle 
club,  from  which  they  will  draft  the  young  men 
into  the  Volunteer  corps. 

IV. — The  Necessity  for  CoNscjiiPxioN. 
TheodoT  von  Sosnosky  writes  on   "  The  Future 
of  the  British  Army  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review." 
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This  foreign  critic,  at  least,  does  not  spare  our 
susceptibilities.  He  tells  us  that  the  "  Union  Jack 
at  present  excites  abroad  either  pity  or  ridicule," 
and  he  warns  us  that  unless  we  decide  to  introduce 
conscription  we  must  chuck  up  the  Empire.  The 
retention  of  the  present  military  system  means, 
according  to  him,  "  certain  ruin,  destruction  from 
enemies  within  and  without,  war  and  rebellion," 
after  which  mighty  Great  Britain  will  indeed  have 
become  impotent  Little  Britain.  The  following  is 
the  programme  which  Mr.  von  Sosnosky  recom- 
mends as  the  three  small  preliminary  measures 
which  must  be  adopted  before  we  turn  everything 
upside  down  by  the  introduction  of  conscription:  — 

1.  Limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  should  no  longer  be  a  civilian,  in  favour 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  should  be  given  a  free 
hand. 

2.  Immediate  survey  of  all  British  dependencies,  and 
speedy  publication  of  the  resultant  maps,  so  that 
leaders,  in  case  of  war,  do  not  have  to  operate  on 
unkno\vn   ground,   as   at   present   in   South   Africa. 

3.  Increase  of  floating  Government  transports  and  a 
guarantee  of  hired  transports  necessary  for  the  simul- 
taneous despatch  of  two  army  corps. 

Over  and  over  again  he  tells  us  that  universal 
conscription  must  be  introduced.  Nothing  less 
than  that  will  save  the  Empire. 


life.  Such  a  knowledge  would  have  hopelessly  bowed 
the  spirit  of  many  men,  yet  it  never  broke  Cowper's. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  fought  and  wrestled  with 
those  grim  monsters.  Disease,  Death,  Despair;  often 
down  and  crushed  in  the  arena,  but  always  bravely 
struggling  to  his  feet  ready  to  battle  with  them  again. 
Over-weighted  and  handicapped  as  he  was,  he  not 
merely  ran  the  race,  but  distanced  all  competitors,  and 
won  the  laurel. 


The  Cowper  Centenary. 

The  centenary  of  the  death  of  William  Cowper 
has.  as  might  be  expected,  called  forth  more  than 
one  article  to  the  memory  of  the  poet.  The 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  May  contains  a  verv 
long  article  by  Alice  Law,  in  which  the  life  of  the 
poet  and  the  development  of  his  gifts  are  carefully 
outlined.  Miss  Law  maintains  that  the  indiffer- 
ence displayed  towards  Cowper  by  the  modern 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  left  no  love  poetry 
behind  him.  Cowper  does  not  appeal  to  youth,  but 
to  taaturity.  But  as  a  serious  poet  he  stands 
between  Milton  and  Wordsworth:  — 

Of  Milton  he  was  the  spiritual  son.  From  him  he 
inherited  the  great  organ  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  tradition  of  his  magnificent  music. 
Cowper  cherished  and  preserved  his  inheritance,  he 
directed  the  winds  of  God  to  play  upon  its  giant 
reeds  so  that  under  his  marvellous  management  its 
mighty   swell    was    heard    once   more. 

In  spite  of  Cowper's  melancholia  and  insanity  it  is 
not  as  a  weakling  that  we  must  consider  him.  Strength 
being  that  power  which  is  exercised  in  resistance  to  a 
given  force,  the  question  of  Cowper's  strength,  mental 
or  moral,  must  be  measured  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  resistance  he  brought  into  play  against  any  forces 
that  were  in  active  operation  against  him.  It  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  a  strong  man  who  goes  ciieerily 
along  having  nothing  to  carry,  any  more  than  he  is 
necessarily  weak  whose  too-heavy  burden  forces  him 
repeatedlv  to  his  knees.  Cowper  carried  a  burden 
heavier  than  that  of  most  men:  the  burden  of  a  hyper- 
sensitive Ijrain  and  ultra-emotional  temperament,  and, 
heavier  than  anything,  that  fore-knowledge  of  his  own 
predisposition  to  attacks  of  .suicidal  mania  which  effec- 
tually disqualified  him  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of 


The  Hay'Pauncefote  Treaty. 

An  American  Defence. 

Mr.  James  G.  W^hiteley  writes  in  the  April 
"  Forum  "  in  defence  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
lor  the  regulation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  is 
a  mistake,  he  says,  to  regard  the  treaty  as  con- 
trary to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  combination  of  European 
Powers  from  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
America. 

Exclusive  Control  for  America. 

So  far  from  regarding  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  canal  by  the  United  States  as  a  blessing,  Mr. 
Whiteley  thinks  such  control  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness:  — 

It  would  be  a  point  of  attack,  a  joint  in  our  harness. 
Moreover,  the  canal,  if  not  neutralised  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  Powers,  would  prove  a  constant  cause  of 
iinnoyance  and  embarrassment  to  us  in  the  event  of 
war  isetween  any  two  other  nations.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  the  waterway;  and  upon  this  Govern- 
ment would  devolve  the  responsibility  for  any  failure 
o  preserve  such  neutrality  perfectly.  In  undertaking 
by  herself  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  Clie 

nited  States  would,  as  M.  de  Bustamante  remarks, 
"  only  succeed  in  voluntarily  drawing  upon  herself  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  international  confhct." 

In  any  event,  says  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  and  the  European  engagements  of 
Nicaragua  cannot  be  set  aside. 

A  Practical  Justification. 

Not  only  has  the  historic  policy  of  the  United 
States  favoured  a  canal  open  to  all  nations  on 
equal  terras,  and  neutralised  by  the  consent  of 
the  Powers,  but  this  policy  is  also  dictated  by 
practical  wisdom:  — 

The  good  of  the  world  demands  that  the  paths  of 
commerce  should  be  as  free  as  possible.  The  doctrine 
of  Mare  Clausum  has  given  way  to  the  doctrine  of  Mare 
Liberum.  Not  only  is  the  open  sea  free,  but  also  the 
narrow  seas;  and  in  most  cases  the  navigation  of  straits 
and  rivers  has  been  arranged  by  treaty  stipulation. 
The  Suez  Canal,  the  only  great  artificial  waterway  so 
far  completed,  has  also  been  declared  open  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations  on  equal  terms  in  time  of  war  as  well 
as  in  time  of  peace.  Tlie  international  character  or 
the  canal  was  recognised  even  before  the  convention  of 
1888  was  signed.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  ships  of  botli  those  nations  continued  to  use  the 
canal;  and  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  Eng- 
land, with  the  moral  support  of  the  other  Powers,  in- 
sisted that  the  canal  should  remain  neutral,  «o  that  even 
Russia's  ships  were  enabled  to  pass  through  the  water- 
way situated  in  the  territory  of  her  enemy. 
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The   Treaty   Approved. 
The     Hay-Pauncefote     Treaty,     Mr.     Whiteley 
claims,  net  only  provides  for  the  international  neu- 
tralisation of  the  canal,  but  it  is  a  statesmanlike 
document  in  other  ways:  — 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  has  long  been  a  menace  to 
the  peaceful  relations  of  England  and  America  on  ac- 
count of  the  divergent  views  entertained  in  the  United 
States  as  to  its  validity  and  its  utility.  From  time 
to  time  parties  have  arisen  which  desired  to  secure 
exclusive  control  of  the  canal,  and  which,  therefore, 
convinced  themselves  that  the  Treaty  was  no  longer 
binding.  There  has  always  been  a  danger  that  these 
views  would  induce  some  misguided  Administration  to 
disregard  at  a  critical  juncture  the  obligations  of  this 
agreement,  and  bring  on  a  dispute,  perhaps  a  conflict, 
with  England.  With  admirable  foresight  Mr.  Hay 
has  taken  up  the  question  at  a  convenient  season  and 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  settled  a  dangerous  cause  of 
disDute. 


proposed  reconstruction  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  Empire,  Mr.  Macdonell  says  that  no  recon- 
struction will  avail  unless  the  Court  is,  more  than 
it  has  been,  an  expositor  of  principles  and  guide; 
and  if  it  does  not  include  among  its  members  law- 
yers intimately  conversant  with  the  chief  systems 
brought  before  the  Judicial  Committee. 


Towards  Imperial  Federation. 

The  Basts  of  a  Common  Law. 

Mr.  John  Macdonell  contributes  to  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  an  article  on  "  Imperial  Federa- 
tion and  Colonial  Ties."  It  is  a  sensible  article, 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lawyer,  with 
an  outlook  somewhat  wider  than  most  of  his  pro- 
fession possess.  He  points  out  that  the  first  con- 
dition of  an  Empire  or  Federation  is  a  common 
citizenship,  and  this  element  is  wanting  in  the  case 
of  our  Empire.  There  is  no  general  naturalisation 
law  for  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  Each  Colony  is 
a  law  to  itself.  In  some  three  years'  residence 
Is  sufficient,  and  it  is  possible  that  foreign  Courts 
might  not  recognise  Colonial  naturalisations.  Mr. 
Macdonell  suggests  that  the  "  substantial  unity  of 
the  law  of  all  English-speaking  nations  is  one  ele- 
ment which  is  capable  of  being  strengthened.  In 
history  nothing  is  similar  to  the  spread  and  dura- 
bility of  English  law  excepting  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  law.  About  113,000,000  of  people  speak 
English,  and  they  almost  all  administer  justice  in 
much  the  same  manner.  English  law  was  the  fir:;t 
law  of  most  of  the  Colonies."  But  although  the 
law  Is  substantially  the  same,  there  are  an  end- 
less number  of  different  statutes,  and  codification 
is  still  much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Macdonell  sug- 
gests that  commercial  education  should  be  under- 
taken at  once,  and  he  points  out  various  methods 
in  which  it  should  be  done.  Mr.  Macdonell  then 
adds  cne  or  two  suggestions  with  the  same  ob- 
ject, iu  making  the  Empire  more  really  one  than 
it  is  at  present.  For  instance,  he  would  allow 
Colonists  sue  in  our  Courts  without  being  com- 
pelled to  give  security  for  costs  as  if  they  were 
foreigners.  He  would  also  provide  machinery  for 
recognising  Colonial  legal  qualifications,  and  he 
also  would  create  a  School  of  Law  in  London 
worthy  of  the  Empire.       While  approving  of  the 


The  Fetish^ Word  **  Republic." 

Its  Hollowness  Eiposed  sr  an  American. 

"  Mistaken  Sympathy  with  Republics "  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  in  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
for  April,  wherein  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Shearman  deals 
very  faithfully  with  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
begins  by  reminding  them  of  the  famous  Vene- 
zuelan message  of  President  Cleveland,  and  of  the 
sympathy  evoked  for  Venezuela  because  it  was 
nominally  a  Republic,  and  the  animus  stirred 
against  Great  Britain  because  it  was  nominally  a 
monarchy.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  States,  ancient  and  modern,  which  have 
borne  the  title  of  Republic  correspond  to  the  demo- 
cratic State  which  Americans  understand  by  the 
term. 

Something  Like  a  Generalisation. 

"  With  few  exceptions,  republics  have  always 
been  either  close  oligarchies  or  military  despotisms." 
This  is  a  generalisation  by  an  American  citizen 
which  we  think  is  worthy  of  special  quotation. 
The  writer  offers  a  rapid  verification.  Sparta 
and  Athens  were  oligarchies  in  which  only  one 
man  out  of  ten  or  twenty  had  the  slightest  share 
in  the  government.  Rome  was  nominally  a  Re- 
public both  under  the  oligarchic  Senate  and  the 
Imperial  tyranny.  Venice  was  ruled  by  a  small 
aristocracy  with  a  Council  of  Ten  or  Three.  In 
several  of  the  Swiss  Republics  all  power  was  in  th© 
hands  of  a  very  few.  The  writer  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  Republican  France  from  1792  with  a  some- 
what mordant  pen,  which  does  not  lose  its  edge 
as  it  touches  the  present  regime.  "  It  is  notorious 
that  the  Government  of  France,  during  all  these 
thirty  years,  has  been  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween republican  forms  and  military  despotism." 

The  Roll  of  Existing  "  Republics." 
Here  is  a  suggestive  summary  of  what  republics 
really  are:  — 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty  nominal  re- 
publics in  tlie  world,  outside  of  Africa  and  the  tiny 
mountain  district  of  San  Marino.  These  are  France, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States  of  America,  Hayti,  San  Do- 
mingo, Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
llica,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, Chili,  Argentina.  Paraguav  and  Uruguay.  Of 
these,  only  Switzerlanci  and  the  United  States  are  real 
republics  within  any  reasonable  dehnition  of  that 
word.       France  is  half  republic  and  half  military  des- 
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potism.  All  the  remaining  seventeen  are  either  ab 
solute  military  despotisms  or  mere  oligarchies,  in  which 
a  small  miiionty  ol  the  people  monopohse  all  the  powers 
of  government,  while  the  great  mass  are  little,  if  any, 
better  than  slaves.  .  .  Kven  subjects  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  Emperors  have  far  more  liberty  and  far 
more  real  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
than  have  the  "  free  and  independent  "  citizens  of  any 
republic  on  the  continent  of  America,  except  our  own. 
The  subjects  of  the  monarchies  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland   and  Belgium   have  vastly  more. 

Judged  by  the  test  of  their  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Powers  called  republics  have  less 
claim  than  Powers  called  monarcliies  on  American 
sympathy.        For,    the    writer    avers — 

There  is  not  a  republic  in  the  whole  world,  not 
even  including  France  and  Switzerland,  in  which  an 
American  citizen  is  as  justly  and  liberally  treated  as 
he  is  under  the  monarchies  of  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  Great  Britain;  while  the  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans in  France  and  Switzerland  is  not  one  whit  better 
than  it  is  under  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Au&tri.i 
and  Germany. 

The  Contrast  in  South  Africa. 
These  general  considerations  are  then  given  par- 
ticular point  by  reference   to   the   South   African 
struggle.      The  writer  says:  — 

The  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  Transvaal  claim  that 
they  constitute  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Wliatever  may  be  their  number,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  after  setting  aside  that  large  class  of 
citizens  by  adoption,  whose  ckief  motive  in  political  life 
is  hatred  of  Great  Britain,  the  remainder  3  re  on  the 
side  of  the  Transvaal  for  substantially  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  calls  itself  a  repubhc,  while  Great  Britain 
calls  itself  a  monarchy. 

Mr.  Shearman  then  contrasts  the  self-governing 
democracy  of  Cape  Colony,  which  is  nominally 
under  a  monarchy,  with  the  close  oligarchy  which 
calls  itself  the  South  African  Republic,  and  has 
no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  monarchical  much 
more  nearly  than  the  Republican  State  corres- 
ponds to  the  American  ideal. 

Republic  a  Word  of  Ill-Omen. 

The  closing  paragraph  should  be  printed  in  every 

American  school  history  and  got  off  by  heart  by 

every  American  voter:  — 

There  is  not  a  republic  on  earth,  except  Switzerland 
and  our  own  United  States,  in  Avhich  there  is  even  an 
approximation  to  the  honesty  of  administration  found 
in  at  least  six  European  monarchies;  nor  anything  like 
the  combination  of  governmental  honesty,  judicial  im- 
partiality, equality  of  rights,  personal  liberty  and 
liberality  toward  Americans,  which  can  be  found  in 
those  monarchies  and  in  all  of  the  British  colonies. 

That  is  to  say,  if  induction  from  facts  and  not 
deduction  from  fancies  be  the  basis  of  political 
science,  what  is  called  monarchy  is  much  more 
favourable  to  popular  freedom  than  what  is  called 
republic.  TL  is  the  word  republic,  therefore,  which 
Ehould  be  suspect  in  the  ears  of  lovers  of  liberty— 
not  the  word  monarchy. 


The  Anglican  Primate  and  Old  Age 
Pensions. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  promise  to  La- 
bour leaders  to  vote  for  old  age  pensions  for  all 
elicits  from  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Cornish  in  "  Mac- 
millan's  "  for  May  an  amusing  groan  of  protest. 
He  is  very  "  sad "  and  "  troubled "  to  find  the 
Primate  thus  giving  himself  away  to  his  guests, 
instead  of  telling  them  home-truths  about  the 
faults  of  the  working-classes.  '"  If  it  be  the 
province  of  the  Church  to  take  the  weaker  part,  it 
ought  to  side  with  the  employer  rather  than  with 
the  employed."  The  writer  tells  us  frankly  that 
he  is  thinking  not  of  the  employes  of  big  con- 
cerns, but  of  Che  plumbers,  paperhangers.  and 
painters  whom  householders  must  employ  some- 
times. It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  that  the  millions  of  British  worlc- 
ing-men  are  scarcely  to  be  judged  by  the  hand- 
ful of  persons  occasionally  employed  in  odd  jobs 
about  private  houses.  The  woi'king-man  would 
be  about  as  well  advised  who  took  his  notion  of  the 
learning  possessed  by  the  Church  Universal  from 
the  defective  grammar  of  a  disitrict  visitor  who 
calls  on  him  and  leaves  him  a  tract.  Even  more 
comical  is  the  writer's  way  of  disposing  of  those 
who  do  not  agree  witli  him  about  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions.     He  says:  — 

The  system  of  pensions  is  really  a  return  to  the 
universal  Uut-Eelief  of  seventy  years  ago  which  nearly 
beggared  England.  But  there  are  people  who  do  not 
read  historj':  "  'Istory,"  they  say;  "  what  do  we  care 
for  'istory?  What  we  says  is,  '  Let  by-gones  be  liy- 
gones.'  " 

Fancy  this  sort  of  thing  as  an  argument  against 
the  position  deliberately  adopted  by  Mr.  Fredk. 
Rogers,  lecturer  on  Elizabethan  literature  and  La- 
bour leader,  who  headed  the  deputation  of  trade- 
unionists,  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  by  the  Pri- 
mate of  the  Anglican  Church! 


In  the  April  number  of  the  "  Revue  de  I'Art "  a 
description  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  by  J.  Guadet, 
is  accorded  the  place  of  honour. 


Lady  Warwick  on  the  Social 
Revolution. 

The  exact  title  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick's 
paper  in  the  "  Lady's  Realm  "  is  "  The  Revolu- 
tion of  Society."  It  is  a  review  of  Society 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  period  is  divided 
into  four  parts:  from  1800  to  the  Queen's  accession: 
to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort:  to  the  first 
Jubilee:  to  1900.  In  the  first  section  of  the  cen- 
tury:— 

Society  was  scarcely  in  an  ideal  state,  but  then  there- 
was  a  good  deal  in  it  which  the  least  iconoclastic  of  in- 
dividuals must  have  been  anxious  to  revolutionise.  The 
political  lady  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  period, 
not,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  in  its  worst  phases,  but 
still  under  aspects  which  must,  as  we  said,  have  made 
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right-minded  persons,  however  pacific,  ready  to  forego 
their  peace-at-any-price  principles,  and  ripe  for  social 
revolution. 

Until    the   great   Reform   Bill   Society   remaiucd 

very  exclusive  and  caste  ruled.      During  the  second 

section,  the  middle  classes  having  come  to  power, 

the  Queen's  ideal  was  a  high  one;  but  she  was  ready, 
within  due  bounds,  to  recognise  the  new  order  ( f 
things.  She  was  detei-mined  on  one  point;  and  that 
was  to  expel  from  her  Court  all  that  was  bad  iu  the  old 
order. 

Not  Caste,  but  Mammon  Supreme. 

The  severe  strictures  which  follow  are  doubly 
effective  because  flowing  from  the  pen,  not  of  a 
rugged  Socialist  or  religious  enthusiast,  but  from  a 
Society  leader  and  the  Countess:  — 

With  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  leadiug  to 
Her  Majesty's  withdrawal  from  London  and  fi-nm  social 
functions,  the  tone  of  Society  changed,  and  not  for  the 
better.  The  old  restraining  influences  were  to  a  large 
extent  removed. 

Henceforth,  what  had  happened  in  the  old  civilisa- 
tions from  -n-idely  different  causes  happened  here,  froiii 
a  cause  at  which  none  could  dare  to  cavil.  From  th's 
epoch  dates  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  Society 
by  the  merely  rich.  Mammon  laid  siege  to  the  fortress, 
the  outworks  fell  one  by  one,  and  then  the  citadel 
surrendered  without  discretion.  The  progress  w.is 
slow  at  first,  but  the  end  came  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
golden  key  unlocked  even  the  most  exclusi'.e  portals. 
Mammon  nded  supreme.  Never  at  any  previous  period 
in  English  Society  has  the  power  of  mere  wealth  been 
so  great;  and  this  fact  it  is  which  justifies  the  use  of 
the  term  "  revolution." 

In  the  days  before,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  great  nobles  were  wealthy  too;  but  they 
had  the  sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  and  whatever  their 
faults,  many  had  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  State  and 
to  the  community.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great 
landowners,  who  formed  what  has  been  called  the 
"untitled  nobility  of  England  "  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Queen"s  reign,  and  also  of  the  chief  merchant  princes 
in  the  mid-Victorian  period.  The  heads  of  large  com- 
mercial houses  were  as  keenly  sensitive  of  their  honour. 
and  as  keenly  alive  to  their  re-sponsibilities,  as  the  proud- 
est noble  could  have  been.  Their  wealth  accordingly 
never  degenerated  into  mere  ostentation  and  vulgarity. 
All  that,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  has  been  changed.  The 
modem  millionaire  belongs  to  an  utterly  different  type 
His  wealth  comes  to  him  from  some  lucky  speculation. 
It  comes  as  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  very  often  vanishes 
like  one.  Then  Society  knows  him  no  more;  but  so 
long  as  that  wealth  lasts.  Society  is  at  the  feet  of  its 
possessor. 

Birth,  talent,  ser\'ices  to  the  State,  all  have  to  give 
way  before  this  new  power,  which  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  it  is  sensible  of  no  checks,  and  acknow- 
ledges but  small   responsibility. 

Lady  Warwick's  own  constructive  ideal  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  words:  — 

"An  ideal  Society  would  be  representative  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  national  life." 

She  closes  with  the  hope  "  that  the  trials  ond 

anxieties  consequent  on  the  war  may  eventually 

bring  about  yet   another  revolution   in   Society— 

a  revolution  which  will  turn  it  from  the  worship  of 

false  gods,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  old  ideals  of 

duty  and  honour  and  truth." 


The  Crucifixion  and  Evolution. 
By  -hie  Eev.  W.   \V.  Peyton. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in  ilie  M?.y 
magazines  is  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Peyton's  paper 
on  "  The  Crucifixion  as  an  Evolutionary  Force." 
It  is  an  article  full  of  suggestion,  but  it  leaves 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  somewhat  .;onfusod 
impression.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  as  the 
writer  says,  but  we  do  not  feel  quite  convinced. 
There  is  a  certain  mystical  vagueness  about  his  ar- 
gument which,  perhaps,  was  unavoidable;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  paper  to  grasp,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  summarise.  Mr.  Peyton's  thesis  is  stated  in 
the  following  sentence:  — 

The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  transformed  into  a 
super-secular  pressure,  as  a  conditioning  force  of  \\  es- 
tern  evolution,  is  literally  uukno\vn  to  historians,  though 
indisputably  it  is  a  determining  force  of  modem  his- 
tory-. 

In  order  to  justify  this  contention,  he  passes  in 
re-new  the  history  of  Christendom.  He  maintains 
that  the  real  significance  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment has  lieen  missed,  and  asserts  that  the  key 
to  the  revolt  against  the  Roman  Church  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that— 

The  men  of  the  dav  found  a  direct  mode  of  corres- 
pondence Avith  the  Crucified  Christ  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  is  the  iniper  al  want  in  man. 

Four  Stages  of  the  Cross. 

Here  is  Mr.  Peyton's  survey  of  the  influence  of 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  history  of  Christendom:  — 

The  epochs  of  European  history  are  presided  over  bv 
this  perception.  First,  there  is  the  incandescent  period 
when  this  perception  drew  out  the  Christian  Society 
which  has  given  distinction  to  all  the  centuries:  second, 
there  was  the  disappearance  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic civilisations  in  which  love  was  wanting;  third, 
there  came  the  reversion  of  the  ISIiddle  Age,  or,  as 
Mr.  Galton  would  call  it,  the  Regression  to  the  mean  or 
the  average,  when  the  sense  of  love  was  clouded  and  the 
death  of  Christ  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  the  lapsed  faculty  borrowed  Hebrew  and  Greek  ele- 
ments and  took  the  alcoholic  stimulus  of  priest,  sacri- 
fice, ritual  to  come  into  the  sanctuarj-  of  this  Love. 
The  dead  hand  is  always  upon  us.  Fourth,  came  the 
revival  of  the  apostolic  time  which  we  call  the  Re 
formation,  which  lay  concealed  in  the  majestic  gloom 
of  the  Middle  Age,  which  came  to  the  surface  in 
Waldenses  and  Lollards,  but  now  conquered  a  -svide  area 
and  recovered  a  clear  sense  of  the  unseen  Love  and  went 
direct  into  the  sanctuary. 

Our  Threefold  Hunger,  Struggle,  Love. 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this 
theory,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  that  Mr.  Pey- 
ton has  a  very  effective  way  of  putting  his  points: 

Darwin  emphasised  the  struggle  to  live,  the  hunger  for 
food,  the  love  of  self;  and  we  know  this  sore  travail  of 
the  creation  as  Darwonism.  Drumuiond  emphasised  the 
struggle  to  get  others  to  live,  the  hunger  of  sex,  the  love 
of  others;  and  we  shall  know  this  ethical  travail,  now 
that  Drammond  is  gone,  as  Drummondism,  The  same 
hunger,  struggle,  love  are  ordained  to  him,  and  to  these 
is  added  the  hunger  for  the  Infinite,  the  struggle  to  re- 
concile himself  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  the  love  of 
God.  lie  is  the  complex,  consummate,  catholic  crea- 
ture,  and   communion   with    the   Creator  gives   him   his 
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rank.  Three  hungers  are  ours,— the  hunger  for  bread, 
the  hunger  for  sex,  the  hunger,  for  the  Infinite;  three 
struggles  are  ours,— the  struggle  to  live,  the  struggle  to 
get  others  to  live,  the  struggle  to  live  in  God;  three 
loves  are  ours,— the  love  of  self,  the  love  of  others,  the 
love  of  God.  The  death  of  Christ  has  composed  theni 
into  a  large  unity,  which  gives  character  to  the  Chris- 
tian centuries. 

Mr.  Peyton's  paper  is  interesting,  if  only  be- 
cause it  is  a  sign  of  the  tendency  to  bring  the 
Crucifixion  once  more  into  prominence.  Hitherto 
the  drift  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  life 
than  of  the  death  of  Christ. 


Concerning  Women,  their  Clubs,  their 
Votes,  their  Brain. 

(1)  Their  Clubs. 

Margaret  Poison  Merry,  of  Washington,  glori- 
fies in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  the  women's 
clubs  of  America.  Some  of  these  clubs  seem  to  com- 
bine practical  and  educational  work.  The  Women's 
Educational  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  best;  but  everywhere  the 
woman's  club  seems  to  be  an  element  which  makes 
for  righteousness.  That,  at  least,  is  what  women 
say  themselves,  and  as  there  are  150,000  of  them 
already  in  clubs,  they  say  it  to  some  purpose:  — 

It  is  claimed  by  this  organisation  of  150,000  American 
women  that  they  have  systematised  existing  charities, 
taught  school  children  civic  duties,  improved  city  streets 
and  country  roads,  renovated  town  and  village  market- 
places, and  promoted  better  tram  facUities;  that  they 
have  foimded  children's  penny  savings  banlis,  training 
schools,  jubilee  halls,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  gym- 
nasiums, art  galleries,  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  and 
scholarships  in  American  colleges  and  European  colleges 
for  American  women;  that  they  have  erected  historical 
monuments  and  public  drinking  fountains,  planted  trees 
in  streets,  and  built  music  stands  in  public  squares, 
and  that  they  have  secured  for  working  girls  tenement- 
house  inspec-tion,  model  lodging  houses,  holiday  and 
convalescent  homes,  inexpensive  lunch  and  rest  rooms, 
club  rooms,  funds  for  aid  in  sickness,  and  legal  coim- 
sel  which,  in  1896,  was  able  to  settle  out  of  court  eighty- 
three  per  cent,  of  cases. 

(2)  Tfete  Votes. 

Mrs.  Green  contributes  to  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  an  article  entitled  "  Growing  Bureaucracy 
and  Parliamentary  Decline."  This  title  is  in- 
geniously devised  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Green  has  felt  herself  constrained  to  launch  a 
manifesto  against  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
female  franchise.  The  gist  of  her  paper  is  an 
argument  that  Parliament  itself  is  becoming  such 
a  broken-down  institution  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  worrying  to  have  any  share  in  electing  its 
members.  Every  day  bureaucracy  becomes  more 
and  more  powerful.  "  Every  day  Parliament  be- 
comes of  less  and  less  importance;  the  labour  ques- 
tions, which  are  the  questions  of  the  future,  are 


of  such  dimensions  that  they  will  be  no  more  sub- 
ject to  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  cataclysms 
of  nature;  the  critical  business  of  negotiation  will 
be  withdrawn  from  Parliament  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  while  practical  administration  must  be  given 
over,  ar.  a  factory  bill  now  before  the  country  very 
clearly  shows,  to  the  several  Home  Offices  and  to 
local  bodies,  leaving  to  the  House  of  Commons 
little  more  than  the  function  of  asking  questions. 
If  women  desire  to  do  honourable  service  to  the 
State,  Mrs.  Green  thinks  they  had  better  keep 
away  from  the  ballot  boxes.  "  If  we  cannot  get 
prestige  elsewhere,  believe  me  we  shall  never  get 
it  there.  If  we  want  to  do  practical,  useful  work 
under  the  new  conditions  of  English  life,  we  must 
go  to  the  local  bodies  of  all  kinds.  If  we  neglect 
such  work  is  lies  ready  to  our  hand,  how  can 
we  certainly  know  that  the  vote  will  turn  our 
hearts  and  inflame  our  intelligence?" 

(3)  Theib  Beain. 
Mr.  Alexander  Sutherland  writes  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century "  upon  "  Woman's  Brain."  Mr. 
Sutherland  points  out  that  as  the  result  of  recent 
investigations,  it  is  proved  that  the  average  man 
has  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  more  brain  weight  than 
the  average  woman;  but  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  her  body  woman  has  6  per  cent,  more  brain  than 
man  has  Her  average  runs  about  .50  oz.  of 
brain  for  every  pound  of  weight  in  her  body,  while 
man  in  proportion  to  his  body  has  only  .47  oz. 
But  smaller  animals  always  have  bigger  brains 
in  proportion  than  larger  animals.  A  terrier  has 
six  times  as  much  brain  in  proportion  to  his  weight 
as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  a  baby  has  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight  five  times  as  much  brain  as  its 
father.  Mr.  Sutherland  mentions  many  curious 
methods  of  comparison,  one  of  the  oldest  of  which 
is  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of 
the  thigh-bone.  He  himself  has  been  making  many 
experiments  on  the  brains  of  fishes  and  birds, 
and  he  finds  that  in  the  case  of  fish  the  surface  of 
the  brain  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
individual.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  the  size 
of  the  brain  grows  less  and  less,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  animal.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  says 
that  "  however  or  wherever  we  make  the  enquiry, 
it  is  always  seen  that  when  men  and  women  are  of 
equal  height  and  equal  weight,  the  men  have  some- 
thing like  10  per  cent,  more  brain  than  the  women." 
The  average  brain  of  a  man  of  genius  is  only  9.3 
per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  indivi- 
dual— ^that  is  to  say,  the  average  woman  is  to  the 
average  man  as  the  average  man  is  to  the  man  ol 
genius,  if  the  weight  of  brains  were  to  settle  it, 
Lest  the  average  male  should  be  inclined  to  vaunt 
himself  unduly  over  his  sisters,  Mr.  Sutherland 
tells  him  that  "  even  if  it  should  be  demonstrated 
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that  the  average  woman,  because  she  had  10  per 
cent,  less  brain  weight  had  therefore  10  per  cent, 
less  intellectual  capacity  than  the  average  man, 
it  still  has  to  be  remembered  that  even  then  90 
per  cent,  of  the  women  are  the  equals  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  men,  and  this  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  average  man  has  to  recognise  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  women  as  being  his  superioi-s  in 
intellect." 


The  Lessons  of  Exhibitions. 

To  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  May  Mr.  F. 
G.  Aflalo  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The  Promise  of 
International  Exhibitions,"  which,  if  its  conten- 
tions were  accepted,  would  do  a  good  deal  to  recon- 
cile Englishmen  to  the  infertility  of  their  own 
country  in  the  production  of  successful  inter- 
national shows.  Mr.  Aflalo  maintains  that  ex- 
hibitions have  utterly  failed  to  fulfil  their  promise, 
and  that,  indeed,  most  of  the  benefits  which  they 
are  supposed  to  confer  do  not  exist. 

Exhibitions  and  Peace. 
Of  all  the  moral  benefits  of  exhibitions  the  bind- 
ing together  of  the  nations  in  peaceful  rivalry  is 
the  most  frequently  mentioned,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Aflalo,  with  the  best  reason.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  country  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  ex- 
hibition-making will  make  a  great  many  sacrifices 
to  preserve  peace.  But  no  exhibition  has  done 
anything  to  guarantee  peace  after  its  conclusion. 
The  exhibitions  of  1S62,  of  1867,  of  1S78  were  all 
either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  war. 

Exhibitions  and  Trade. 

Trade,  indeed,  gains,  but  it  is  not  the  industry 
of  the  country  which  holds  the  exhibition,  but  that 
of  her  competitors.  Mr.  Aflalo  holds  that  the  loss 
of  the  present  exhibition  will  be  that  of  France 
alone,  even  if  its  immediate  result  should  be  a  con- 
siderable surplus:  — 

Who  that  reraeinbers  previous  Pari-s  exhibitions  can 
overlook  the  immense  preponderance  given  to  Irench 
exhibits?  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  trom 
the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  visitor,  who  goes  to 
learn,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Tlie  loss  is  that  ot 
France  herself.  The  selected  foreign  exhibits,  instead 
of  showing  her  the  dangers  of  competition,  come  humbly, 
as  vassals  to  a  court,  to  do  homage  before  her  unveiled 
splendour,  but  also  to  learn  the  secrets  of  her  beauty. 
Learaing  nothing,  she  teaches  the  stranger  within  her 
gates  of  her  resources.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  the  e<iuality 
in  these  collections  that  would  put  the  worlds  great 
cities  on  one  footing,  and  enable  self-analysis  or  com- 
parison from  without.  These  Paris  exhibitions  resolve 
themselves  into  so  many  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  least  tottering  of  the  T.atin  nations,  a  con- 
tinnous  protest  against  the  waxing  might  ot  the  rival 
stock.  Even  considerations  of  a  political  nature  pre- 
judice the  value  of  anv  serious  attempt  to  equate  the  ex- 
hil)itors  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  their  exhibits, 
since  Germany,  which  is  this  year  to  exhibit  in  lavish 


style,  was  unrepresented  iu  both  1878  and  1889  by  so 
much  as  a  cheap  knife. 

No  Industrial  Profit. 
The  English  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Aflalo  as  a  case  of  financial  success 
but  industrial  impotence.  It  produced  a  consider- 
able surplus.  But  he  holds  that  the  result  of  the 
exhibit  of  foreign  improvements  in  fishing  was 
absolutely  nil  on  our  own  fishing  class.  In  1878 
the  Society  of  Arts  sent  200  working  men  to  Paris, 
and  a  valuable  report  was  compiled  from  their  ex- 
perience, but  everything  it  contained  was  obtained 
outside  the  exhibition,  in  the  shops  and  factories 
of  Paris,  and  might  have  been  done  equally  well 
in  any  ordinary  year. 

The  Demoralisation  of  Prizes. 

Of  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  prize  system 

Mr.  Aflalo  is  equally  sceptical.    He  thinks  it  would 

be  better  to  pass  the  claim  over  in  discreet  silence — 

For  there  would  have  been  no  need,  had  such  challenge 
not  compelled,  to  recall  all  the  very  degrading  claima 
and  counter-claims,  the  open  charges  of  bribery  and 
undue  influence.  Tlie  main  objection,  however,  to  the 
great  exhibitors  themselves  being  judges  is  that  it  unfairly 
debars  them  from  competing.  Yet  the  whole  system 
has  in  it  somethLng  rotten.  That  the  great  function 
of  any  exhibition,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
exhibitor,  is  to  advertise  those  who  lend  it  their  sup- 
port, is  the  thesis  that  it  would  be  worth  no  one'a 
while  seriously  to  protest.  Nor  against  such  purpose 
have  I  any  prudish  desire  to  protest.  Journals  that 
strive  honestly  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  masses 
have  before  now  paid  dividends  out  of  the  advertise- 
ments of  usurers  and  turf-agents. 

This  may  be  a  regrettable  necessity,  but  it  cannot  for 
one  moment  be  rationally  regarded  as  affecting  the  moral 
standing  of  their  articles.  It  would  in  an  analogous  case 
be  absurd  to  condemn  exhibitions  on  no  better  ground 
than  the  incidental  uses  to  which  those  who  guarantee 
the  dehcit  may  quite  legitimately  put  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  greed  of  advertisement  transcends, 
the  period  of  the  exhibition  itself,  and  there  must 
needs  be  prize  awards  and  diplomas  of  merit  to  keep. 
alive  the  more  ephemeral  glories.  Then  follow  in- 
sinuations of  petty  injustices,  and  of  others  less  petty, 
with  undignified  recrimination  that  may  sur\'ive  the  ex- 
hibition by  months.  If  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  exhibitions  getting  the  necessary  support  at  their 
inception  without  some  inducement  of  this  nature  to 
attract  competing  firms  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
then  these  prize  awards  constitute  anything  rather  than 
praise  of  such  gatherings. 

Nor  does  it  suffice  that  these  shows  advertise  their 
clients.  They  must  atso  be  huge  marts,  wherein  the . 
exhibitors  are,  under  the  peculiarly  advantageous  con- 
ditions of  their  tenure,  enabled  to  undersell  the  ordinary 
retail  traders  of  the  town  and  to  compete  very  seriously 
with  them  at  the  finest  and  busiest  season  of  the  vear. 
The  petty  drawbacks,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
exhibitors  themselves,  are  innumerable.  Competition 
will  not  allow  them  t'>  stay  away,  as  many  among 
them  would  prefer,  so  tiiey  have  to  exhibit,  for  the 
benefit  of  rival  manufacturers,  methods  that  would 
other^\'ise  have  been  kept  from  all  eyes  but  those  of  - 
their  own  customers. 


The  distinction  of  the  "  Sunday  at  Home  "  for 
May  is  the  coloured  frontispiece  by  H.  Tissot. 
shoNving  Jesus  as  youth  at  work  in  the  carpenter's 
shop. 
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A  Night  of  1,700  Hours 

On  a.  Dbifting  Ice-Pack. 

"  Two  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Antarctic  Ice  "  is 
the  title  of  a  vivid  narrative  of  the  cruise  of  the 
Belgica,  which  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  contributes 
to  the  "  Windsor  "•  for  May.  It  is  a  fearsome 
tale  he  has  to  tell.  On  March  4,  1898,  the  ship 
became  imbedded  in  the  floating  ice.  Dr.  Cook 
•describes  the  weird  experience:  — 

We  were  now  firmly  fixed  in  a  moving  sea  of  ice,  with 
no  laud  and  nothiDg  stable  on  the  horizon  to  warn  us 
of  our  movements.  Even  the  bergs,  huge,  mountainous 
masses,  though  apparently  fixed  and  immovable,  sailed 
as  we  did,  and  with  the  same  apparent  ease.  The 
astronomical  positions  which  we  obtained  from  the  sun 
and  from  the  stars  indicated  to  us  that  we  drifted 
from  five  to  forty  miles  per  day.  It  is  a  strange  sensa- 
tion to  know  that,  blown  with  the  winds,  you  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  over  imknown  seas,  and  yet  see  nothing 
to  indicate  a  movement.  We  passed  no  fixed  point, 
and  could  see  no  pieces  of  ice  stir;  everything  was 
quiet.  The  entire  horizon  drifted  with  us.  We  were 
part  of  an  endless  frozen  sea.  The  ship  and  her  cargo 
of  men  were  compelled  to  rest  thus,  on  a  huge  cake  of 
ice,  for  nearly  thirteen  months.  In  this  time  we 
drifted  about  two  thousand  miles.  We  drifted  in  a 
zigzag  course;  but  generally  west — never  knowing  our 
destination,  and  always  conscious  that  we  were  the  only 
human  beings  then  to  be  found  in  the  entire  circumpolar 
region  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe. 

The  temperature  sank  until  it  reached  45  degrees 

Iselow  zero.    Snowdrifts  gathered  round  the  ship:  — 

Our  Antarctic  home  was  under  a  huge  snow-bank, 
on  a  field  of  ice  which  drifted  with  the  winds  over  the 
unknown  Antarctic  seas. 

The  Horror  of  Great  Darkness. 

Dr.   Cook's   description   of  the  darkness   of   the 

Antarctic  winter  almost  makes  one  feel  its  horrors: 

The  sun  set  on  May  16,  to  remain  below  the  horizon 
for  1,700  long  hours.  The  cold  whiteness  of  our  sur- 
roundings then  assumed  a  colder  blackness.  ...  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  disheartening,  more  de- 
structive to  human  ambition,  than  this  dense,  unbroken 
blackness  of  the  long  polar  night.  In  the  Arctic  it 
has  some  redeeming  features.  There  the  white  invader 
has  the  Eskimo  to  assist  and  teach  and  to  amuse  iiim. 
The  weather  there  is  clear  and  cold,  and  in  the  regions 
about  Greenland,  where  I  have  been  engaged,  there  island, 
real  solid  land,  not  the  mere  mockery  of  it,  like  the 
shifting  pack  that  was  about  us  here.  .  .  .  As  the 
darkness  increa.sed,  our  energy  faded.  We  became  in- 
different, and  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate  our  minds 
or  fix  our  efforts  to  any  one  plan  of  action. 

Polar  Anaemia. 

The  long  darkness,  the  isolation,  the  tinned  foods,  the 
continued  low  temperature,  with  increasing  storms  and 
a  high  humidity,  finally  reduced  our  systems  'to  what 
we  will  call  polar  anaemia.  We  became  pale,  with  a 
kind  of  greenish  hue;  our  secretions  were  more  or  less 
suppressed.  The  stomach  and  all  the  organs  were 
sluggish,  and  refused  to  work.  Most  dangerous  of  all 
were  the  cardiac  and  cerebral  symptoms.  The  heart 
acted  as  if  it  had  lost  its  regulating  influence. 

One  of  their  number.  Lieutenant  Danco,  died. 
From  tinned  meat  they  turned  in  loathing  to  pen- 
guin and  seal  steaks:  — 

The  flavour  is  unlike  anything  that  I  had  tasted 
before.      Imagine  beef  steeped  in  cod-liver  oil  for  several 


months  and  then  fried  in  train  oil,  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  our  most  prized  relislies. 

The  dawn  came  at  last:  — 

The  real  sun  did  not  rise  till  July  25.  .  .  Its  face 
was  pale,  its  light  feeble,  and  its  heat  imperceptible. 
Weak  and  sickly  as  the  old  Father  of  Life  seemed, 
he  started  within  us  renewed  fountains  of  joy.  The 
daylight  at  midday  increased  from  a  few  minutes  to 
hours,  until  finally,  on  November  16,  all  darkness  dis- 
appeared and  the  long,  nightless  Polar  day  began. 

Even  Explosives  Numb  with  Frost. 

To  get  out  at  last  into  the  open  sea,  the  crew  had 
to  cut  a  way  for  about  2,000  feet  through  the  ice. 
A  peculiar  fact  is  mentioned  of  the  effect  of  cold  on 
explosives:  — 

Many  had  faith  in  tonite,  an  explosive  of  the  gun- 
cotton  class,  of  which  we  had  a  great  abundance. 
Tonite  was  said  to  be  more  powerful  than  dynamite, 
but  our  previous  experiments  with  it  had  been  total 
failures.  In  low  temperatures  it  would  simply  make 
a  cheerfid  bonfire  without  exploding.  After  these  ex- 
periments the  engineer  threatened  to  use  it  as  fuel 
to  get  up  steam.  When  the  temperature  had  risen  to 
five  degrees  below  zero  the  explosive  redeemed  its  re- 
putation. It  would  explode;  but  it  simply  burrowed 
circular  holes  through  the  ice,  which  were  of  no  service 
in  releasing  the  ^hip. 

Among  the  scientific  results  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  the  excellent  series  of  magnetic  observations  by 
M.  Lecoiute  indicate  the  magnetic  pole  to  be  about 
twc  hundred  miles  east  of  its  present  assigned 
position." 


The  Dog:    Wolf  or  Jackal? 

The  origin  of  the  dog  is  a  question  which  rouses 
a  keen  interest  in  minds  not  given  to  biological 
study,  and  what  Mr.  Seton-Thompson  has  to  say 
about  it  in  the  May  "  Century  "  will  be  read  with 
zest.  There  are  two  rivals  for  the  honour  of  pro 
viding  the  dog  with  his  ancestry,  the  wolf  and  the 
jackal.      The  writer  says:  — 

I  am  convinced  that  the  jackal  is  the  stock  parent, 
though  a  strain  of  wolf  blood  has  certainly  been  in- 
fused in  some  countries. 

It  long  ago  stiiick  me  that  reversion  is  the  best  evi- 
dence in  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  and  my  own  observa- 
tions on  dogs  that  have  been  reverted,  or  gone  back 
to  their  ancestral  form,  point  very  uniformly  to  one 
conclusion. 

The  general  colour  of  a  jackal  is  yellowish,  with  more 
or  dark  tail-tip,  rarely  with  light-coloured  spots,  or 
"  bees,"  over  its  eyes,  and  with  a  height  at  the  shoulder 
of  about  twenty-six  inches. 

The  general  colour  of  a  jackal  is  yellowish  with  more 
or  less  white  hair  in  the  tip  of  its  tail,  and  invariably 
with  bees  over  its  eyes;  its  height  is  about  twenty  inohes 
at  the  .shoulder. 

All  the  largest  breeds  of  dogs  show  signs  of  over- 
development, such  as  faulty  teeth,  superfluous  toes,  frail 
constitutions,  &c.  All  dogs  that  have  any  white  about 
them  have  at  least  a  few  white  hairs  in  the  tip  of  the 
tail;  and  when  allowed  to  mongrehse  freely,  that  is,  to 
revert,  the  dog  always  becomes  a  small  yellowish  animal, 
■\\ath  brown  bees  over  its  eyes,  a  white  tail-tip,  and  a 
height  at  the  shoulder  of  about  twenty  inches;  that  is, 
it  resumes  the  jackal  type. 

Another  argument,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  print, 
is  this:  although  the  wolf  was  abundant  in  Europe  dur- 
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ing  the  old  stone  age,  the  clog  was  unknown  till  it  ap- 
Xieared  on  the  scene  with  the  NeoUths,  a  race  that  came 
from  the  home  of  the  jackal. 

]\Iy  observations  on  the  habits  are  evidence  for  the 
jackal  theory.  Wolves  rarely  turn  around  before  lying 
down;  dogs  and  jack;ils  usually  do.  Wolves  I'arely 
bark,  while  jackals,  as  is  well  known,  do  frequently  bark 
after  the  manner  of  dogs. 

If  the  writer's  case  is  established,  another  pet 
paradox  will  have  gone  by  the  board.  There  was 
something  very  picturesque  in  the  idea  that  the 
faithful  protector  of  the  sheep  had  been  evolved 
from  the  sheep's  merciless  destroyer.  It  was 
quite  an  edifying  conversion  in  the  animal  world. 


The  Fiercest  Furnaces  in  the  World. 

Fire  and  water  are  proverbial  antagonists;  but 
one  of  the  innumerable  paradoxes  of  modern 
science  is  that  the  fiercest  fire  on  earth  is  pro- 
duced by  the  greatest  torrent  of  water.  Niagara 
is  the  seat  and  the  source  of  the  record-break- 
ing temperatures  of  the  electrical  furnace.  The 
"  Windsor "  for  May  contains  a  fascinating  ac- 
count by  Mr.  Sturgis  B.  Rand  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Acbeson's  stithy  at  the  Falls,  under  the  heading 
"  Hottest  Heat  and  Electrical  Furnaces."  Profes- 
sor Dewar  has  been  able  to  produce  a  temperature 
within  forty  or  fifty  degrees  of  absolute  zero,  or 
the  coldest  cold.  The  other  extreme  is  the  result 
of  '■  chaining  Niagara  to  the  wheels  of  industry":  — 

A  thousand  horse-power  from  the  mighty  Falls  is  con- 
veyed as  electricity  over  a  copper  wire,  changed  into 
heat  and  light  between  the  tips  of  carbon  electrodes, 
and  there  works  its  wonders.  In  principle  the  elec- 
trical furnace  is  identical  with  the  electric  light.  It  is 
scarcely  twenty  years  since  the  first  electrical  furnaces 
of  real  practical  "utility  were  constructed. 

"  The  Temperature  at  Which  Worlds  Were  Born." 
They  have  now  produced  "  a  heat  so  inconceiv- 
ably  intense  that  it   burns  and  vapourises  every 
known  element  ":  — 

Steel  and  nickel  and  ]ilatinum,  the  most  refractory  of 
metals,  burn  like  so  much  beeswax;  the  best  firebrick 
known  to  furnace-makera  is  consumed  by  it  like  lumps 
of  resin,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  It  works,  in  short, 
the  most  marvellous,  the  most  incredible  chemical  trans- 
formations. It  is  the  condition  under  which  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  things  in  the  world  have  been 
wrought.  It  made  the  diamond,  the  sapphire,  and  the 
ruby;  it  fashioned  all  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of 
crvstals  and  spars:  and  it  ran  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
earth  in  veins,  and  tossed  up  mountains  and  made  hol- 
lows for  the  seas.  It  is,  in  short,  the  temperature  at 
which  worlds  were  born. 

The  Processes  of  Creation  Repeated. 

Mr.  Rand's  narrative  does  indeed  read  like  a 
wizard's  tale  or  a  dream  of  an  old  alchemist.  He 
says:  — 

Here  clay  is  melted  in  vast  quantities  to  form  alumin- 
ium, a  metal  as  precious  a  few  years  ago  as  gold.  Here 
lime  and  carbon,  the  most  infusible  of  all  the  elements, 
are  ioined  bv  intense  heat  in  the  curious  new  compound, 
calcium  carbide,  a  bit  of  which  dropped  in  water  decoin- 
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poses  almost  explosively,  producing  the  new  illuminating 
gas,  acetylene.  Heie  also  pure  phosphorus  and  the 
phosphates  are  made  in  large  quantities;  and  here  is 
made  carborundum — gein-crysials  as  hard  as  the  diamond 
and  as  beautiful  as  the  ruby.  Graphite  has  been  mined 
from  the  earth  for  thousands  of  years:  it  is  pure  carbon, 
first  cousin  to  the  diamond.  .  .  In  these  wonderful 
furnaces,  which  repeat  so  nearly  the  processes  of  Crea- 
tion, gi-aphite  is  as  easily  made  as  soap. 

The  making  of  diamonds  in  quantities  is  a  feat 
not  yet  attained,  but  it  is  quite  on  the  cards. 

A  New  Precious  Stone  Manufactured. 
Mr.  Acheson,  who  is  a  pupil  of  Edison,  in  seek- 
ing to  create  diamonds,  stumbled  on  an  important 
discovery.      He  created  a  new  precious  stone.      Mr. 
Rand  says:  — 

Mr.  Acheson  conjectured  that  carbon,  if  made  to  com- 
bine with  clay,  would  produce  an  ex-treniely  hard  sub- 
stance; and  that,  having  been  combined  with  the  clay, 
if  it  should  in  the  cooling  separate  again  from  the  clay, 
it  w^ould  issue  out  of  the  operation  as  diamond.  He 
tlierefore  mixed  a  little  clay  and  coke-dust  together, 
placed  them  in  a  crucible,  inserted  the  ends  of  two  elec- 
tric-light carbons  into  the  mixture,  and  connected  the 
carbons  with  a  dynamo.  The  fierce  heat  generated  at 
the  points  of  the  carbons  fused  the  clay,  and  caused 
portions  of  the  carbon  to  dissolve.  After  cooUng.  a 
careful  examination  was  made  of  the  mass,  and  a  few 
small  purple  crystals  were  found.  They  sparkled  with 
something  of  the  brightness  of  diamonds,  and  were  so 
hard  that  they  scratched  glass. 

"  These  Americans!" 

He  found  that  they  were  harder  than  rubies,  even 
scratching  the  diamond  itself.  He  showed  them  to  a 
number  of  expert  jewellers,  chemists,  and  geologists. 
They  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  natural  gems  that 
many  experts  to  whom  they  were  submitted  without 
explanation  decided  that  they  must  certainly  be  of 
natural  production.  Even  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Geikie,  the  Scotch  geologist,  on  being  told,  after  he  had 
examined  them,  that  the  crystals  w-ere  manufactured  in 
America,  responded  testily.  "  These  Americans!  What 
Avon't  they  claim  next?  ^^^hy,  man,  those  crystals  have 
been  in  the  earth  a  million  years." 

]\Ir.  Acheson  decided  at  first  that  his  crystals  were  a 
combination  of  carbon  and  aluminium,  and  gave  them 
the  name  carborundum.  He  soon  found  by  chemicjil 
analysis,  however,  that  carborundum  was  not  composed 
of  carbon  and  aluminium,  but  of  carbon  and  silica,  or 
sand,  and  that  he  had,  in  fact,  created  a  new  substance; 
so  far  as  human  knowledge  now  extends,  no  such  com- 
bination occurs  anywhere  in  Nature. 

It  is  of  great  commercial  value  for  abrasive  pur- 
po^-es,  such  as  had  been  served  by  emery  and  sand- 
paper. The  highest  temperature  produced  by  blast 
furnace  is  ^,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Porcelain 
kilns,  by  aid  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  reach. 
3,300  degrees.  This  record  is  fully  doubled  by  the 
electrical   furnace. 


New  Uses  for  Seaweed. 

W.  C.  Mackenzie  gives  an  interesting  account  in 
"  Good  Words  "  for  May  of  seaweed,  its  uses  and 
possibilities.  He  narrates  the  downfall  of  the  kelp 
industry  in  the  Hebrides  in  consequence  of  the  old 
unscientific  methods  still  adhered  to.      But  he  goes 
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on  to  forecasL  a  much  greater  industrial  future  fur 
seaweed:  — 

\  substance  named  algin  has,  within  recent  years,  been 
discovered  l)v  -Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  which  proniises 
m  course  of  iinie  to  set  in  motion  once  more  the  bus.\ 
hook  and  the  sickle  in  cutting  the  thousands  ot  tons 
of  seaweed  which  now  lie  entirely  unutilised  on  the 
Highland  and  Hebridean  coasts. 

Algin,  in  its  natural  state,  is  a  glutinous,  colourless 
substance,  which  seaweed  contains  in  a  large  proportion. 
The  weed  is  steeped  in  sodium  carbonate  for  twenty-tour 
hours,  when  it  becomes  a  mass  whose  viscosity  is  no 
less  than  fourteen  times  that  of  starch,  and  thirty-seven 
times  that  of  gum-arabic.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  the 
result  is  soluble  algin  or  sodium  alginate,  with  a  resi- 
duum  of  cellulose.  . 

The  uses  to  which  algin  can  be  put  are  varied.  It 
can  be  used  for  sizing  faljrics,  and  as  a  mordant  in  dye- 
ing it  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  it  possesses 
verv  valuable  properties.  In  these  directions,  more 
than  in  anv  other,  a  great  commercial  future  is  pre- 
dicted for  it.  Perhaps  its  most  interesting  use  to  the 
general  public  consists  in  its  value  as  an  article  of 
food.  .  .  equally  applicable  for  thickening  soups  and 
puddings,  as  for  conversion  into  jelly;  while  it  bids  fair 
to  supplant  gum-arabic  ...  as  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  succulent  jujube. 

To  the  engineer  algin  presents  an  article  which  is 
especially  serviceable  for  preventing  the  incrustation 
of  boilers:  while,  with  seaweed  charcoal,  it  has  already 
been  largely  applied  under  the  name  of  "carbon  cement" 
for  covering  boilers,  charcoal  being  the  best  solid  non- 
conductor of  heat  at  present  known. 

Algic  cellulose,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is 
also  capable  of  being  employed  commercially.  The  sub- 
stance, called  algulose.  is  susceptible  of  easy  bleaching. 
and  can  be  hardened,  turner],  and  polished  without  dif- 
ficulty. It  makes  an  excellent  paper,  tough  and  trans- 
parent, but  fibreless.  As  a  cheap  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  in  combination  with  shellac,  it  is  of  proved 
value. 

The  most  recent  application  of  the  properties  of  sea- 
weed in  the  alginic  form  has  been  in  the  department  of 
medicine.  It  has  be^n  discovered  that  the  use  of  alginate 
of  iron  has  been  followed  bv  highly  satisfactory  results 
in  cases  of  hitherto  incurable  anaemia  and  chlorosis. 


The  New  University  of  London. 

It  is  a  suggestive  coincidence  that  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  British  Empire  now  proceeding  at  so 
rapid  a  pace  should  synchronise  with  the  munici- 
pal reconstitution  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire 
and  the  formation  of  a  real  University  of  London. 
There  seems  to  be,  as  there  ought  to  be.  a  close,  if 
subtile  connection  between  the  Imperial  Constitu- 
tion, the  Imperial  Capital,  and  what  one  may  hope 
will  prove  to  be  the  Imperial  University.  These 
are  considerations  which  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
article  in  the  April  "  Quarterly  "  on  the  statutes 
and  regulations  made  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  University  of  London  Act,  1900. 
The  scheme  is  described  as  quite  unique  in  the 
history  of  Universities. 

A  Tripartite  Senate. 
The   Senate  is  the  supreme  and   governing  ex- 
ecutive.     Besides  the  Chancellor  and  Chairman  of 
Convocation,  and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
Queen  in  Council,  "  The  Senate  may  be  said  to  be 


composed  approximately  as  to  one-third  of  repre- 
sentatives of  institutions  and  corporations,  as  'o" 
one-third  of  representatives  of  the  teachers,  and  as 
to  one-third  of  representatives  of  the  graduates." 
The  first  third  mentioned  is  intended  to  include- 
two  members  each  from  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  two  members  each  from  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  four  members; 
from  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  and  two  from  the  In- 
corporated fiaw  Society,  three  from  the  City  and 
County  Councils,  one  from  the  City  and  Guilds  In- 
stitute. 

Three  Standing  Committees. 
There  are  three  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate:   the   Academic   Council,   mainly   composed    o.r 
representatives  of  the  teachers,  and  empowered  to. 
advise  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  side: 
the    Council    for    External    Students,    chiefly    ap- 
pointed by  the  graduates,  to  advise  as  to  the  ex- 
ternal side   (or  side  concerned  with  students  ex- 
amined as  at  present  by  the  University,  but  not 
in  attendance  on   its   schools) ;    and   the   Board  to. 
promote   the   Extension   of  University   Teaching. 

Eight  Faculties. 

External  to  the  Senate,  two  classes  of  bodies  are 
created :  — • 

The  leading  teachers  are  arranged  in  Faculties,  which, 
in  the  language  used  in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  is  ■ 
understood  as  meaning  "  a  body  of  persons  charged  with 
the  teaching  of  a  group  of  subjects  in  the  University. 
The    Facult  es    thus    constituted    are    eight    in    number; 
Theology,  Arts,  Laws,  Music.  Medicine,  Science,  Engin- 
eering, and  Economics  and  Political  Science   (including  ■ 
Commerce  and  Industry).       P)Ut  apart  from  the  Facul- 
ties,  which   deal   generally  with   the  groups   of  subjects 
in  which  the  several  degrees  may  be  taken.  Boards  are 
to  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  claims  of  each  separate 
branch  of  study.      These  Boards  are  to  be  composed  of 
teachers  and  examiners. 

Twenty-four  Scltools  Admitted. 
The  Senate  will  obtain  reports  on  its  associated 
school?;  it  may  aid  them  with  money  grants;  it 
may  select  from  their  teachers  persons  to  teach 
under  its  own  direct  control.  But  "it  has  no 
power  of  interference  in  any  matter  other  than  the  - 
courses  of  study  there  provided  for  internal  stu- 
dents." In  all  other  matters  these  schools  retain 
their  autonomy:  — 

Twenty-four  institutions  are  thus  admitted.  Thev  are 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  London,  in  all  the  Facul- 
ties in  which  they  respectively  afford  instruction;  fiv" 
iNonconformist  colleges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
together  with  a  Church  of  England  College  at  Highbury. 
in  the  Faculty  of  Theology;  the  Royal  ITolloway  Col- 
I'le  and  Bedford  College  for  Women,  in  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science;  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Lon- 
don, in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and,  in  Agriculture  only, 
the  College  for  that  subject  at  Wye;  the  ten  Metropoli- 
tan Medical  Schools  (other  than  those  connected  with 
University  and  King's  Colleges),  in  the  Faculty  of  iMedi- 
cine:  the  Central  Technical  (College  at  South  Kensington, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Fngineerinc:  and  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  in  the  Faculty  so 
named.  To  these  the  Senate  mav  hereafter  add  .="ch 
other  institutions  as  may  be  deemed  properly  qm'i.le  1. 
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Five  Hundred  Teachers. 

Teachers  belonging  to  other  institutions,  notably 
the  polytechnics,  may  also  be  recognised,  and  ma- 
triculated students  pursuing  an  approved  course  of 
study  under  them  will  be  able  to  enter  for  in- 
ternal degrees. 

The  Commissioners  have  recognised  as  teachers 
of  the  University  upwards  of  500  persons  on  the 
teaching  staffs  of  various  institutions  within  ihe 
appointed  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the  central 

olfice. 

The  ■'  external  "  work  of  examining  all  comers 
will  still  go  on,  bat  it  is  expected  that  "  with  the 
increase  of  provincial  and  colonial  universities,  the 
external  students  may  tend  to  disappear." 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  Inns  of  Court  have 
declined  to  enter  the  New  University. 


We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 

money,  too. 
lu  Ireland  he  is  in  touch  with  a  people  whose  thoughts 
have  long  been  dwelling  on  an  idea;  whose  heroes  have 
been  the  failures,  the  men  "  who  went  out  to  battle  and 
who  always  fell,"  who  went  out  to  a  battle  that  was 
already  lost— men  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
mistakes  or  faults,  had  an  aim  quite  apart  from  personal 
greed  or  gain. 

So  Browning's  canonisation  of  failure  lends  a 
new  meaning  to  the  old  name  of  "  the  Isle  of 
Saints." 


The  Land  of  Glorious  Failure. 

The  Queen's  visit  to  Dublin  will  open  the  hearts 
of  many  a  reader  to  Lady  Gregory's  prose  elegy  in 
"  Cornhill  "  on  "  The  Felons  of  our  Land."  In 
Ireland,  she  says,  a  "  felon  "  has  come  to  mean  one 
who  has  gone  to  death  or  to  prison  for  the  sake 
of  a  principle  or  a  cause:  — 

In  consequence,  the  prison  rather  lends  a  halo  than 
leaves  a  taint,  'in  a  countiy  that ,  is  not  a  reading 
pountrv  "  Speeches  from  the  Dock,"  the  last  public 
words  of  political  prisoners,  is  in  its  forty:eighth  edition 
The  chief  ornament  of  many  a  cottage  is  the  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  a  son  of  the  house  framed  and  hung 
up  as  a  sort  of  diploma  of  honour.  I  remember  an  elec- 
tion to  a  dispensary  district  ^'efore  which  one  candidate 
sent  round  certificates  of  his  medical  skill  the  other 
merely  a  statement  that  several  members  of  his  family 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Government  And  it  was 
the  latter  who  won  the  appointment.  I  have  kno.ra  the 
hillsides  blaze  with  bonfires  when  prisoners  were  re- 
leased, not  because  they  were  believed  to  be  innocent 
but  because  they  were  believed  to  be  guilty.  It  has 
been  so  all  through  the  eentur>'. 
So  they  sang  and  still  sing:  — 

A    felon's   cap's  the   noblest    crown 
An   Irish   head   can  year. 
In   closing.  Lady  Gregory  draws  a  sharp-edged 
contrast  which  will  strike  home:  — 

There  is  a  significant  contrast  in  the  outward  formj'j 
which  religion  appears  to  the  pea.sant  of  England  and 
The  peasant  of  Ireland.  In  England  {I  quote  agam  from 
the  "Jail  Journal"),  "is  there  not  our  ^nerable 
Church,  our  beautiful  liturgy'  "^heveinj,  demrtment 
for  all  that,  with  the  excellent  Arc^ibishop  of  Canter- 
burv  at  the  head  of  it."  To  the  English  peasant  the 
well-furnished  village  church,  the  pulpit  cushion  he 
gilt-edged  Bible,  the  cosv  rectory,  represent  [espectabil- 
Ky,  comfort,  p-ace.  a  settled  life  In  Ireland  the  peasan 
ha^  alwavs  before  his  eves,  on  his  own  ™"age  wall.,  o. 
in  his  white-washed  chanel  the  cross,  the  spear  ^^c 
crown  of  thorns,  that  tell  of  what  once  seemed  earthh 
failure,  that  tell  that  He  to  whom  he  kneels  was  led  to 

a  felon's  death.  ,  ..    -e  1.         -it   „„;., 

In  England  the  poet  of  to-dav  must  if  he  will  gam 
a  hearing,  write  of  the  visible  and  .T^,''''"^  things  that 
annenl  to  a  neople  who  have  made  1  he  E oast  Beef  of 
Old  England  "  a  fetish,  and  whose  characteristic  song 
is:  — 


Criticism  Courageous. 

Mr.  George  Moore  outlines  "  Some  Characteris- 
tics of  English  Fiction  "  in  the  April  number  of  th« 
"  North  American  Review."  His  criticisms  have 
at  least  the  merit  of  boldness.  He  begins  by  com- 
paring the  successive  periods  of  English  litera- 
ture with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Eliza- 
bethan days  made  our  summer.       Then, — 

There  comes  a  moment  in  the  life  of  ever>'  nation 
when  it  crystallises,  and  England  ciystallised  with  Crom- 
well. An  iron  wind  came  out  of  the  north,  and  Mil- 
ton's magnificence  is  stern  and  cold;  the  feet  of  the 
colossus  are  beginning  to  freeze;  the  month  is  Septem- 
ber, and  his  verse  is  perceptibly  chiller  than  the  warm, 
live  stream  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  The  frost  con- 
tinued; upon  the  first  thin  ice  Pope  did  some  excellent 
figure-skating. 

"  Our  Last  Universal  Poet." 

Next  came  a  beautiful  St.  Martin's  summer,  "but 
there  was  sleep  in  the  drooping  boughs  ":  — 

Keats  is  like  a  hot  bath,  Wordsworth  is  tepid,  Byron 
steams  like  a  glass  of  toddy,  and  Coleridge  is  drugged 
with  various  narcotics.  Shelley  is  the  sublime  excep- 
tion, and  in  the  middle  of  our  St.  Martin's  summer  he 
stands  a  symbol  of  eternal  youth.  The  greatness  of 
none  of  these  poets  is  in  dispute.  There  are  too  many 
rectory  gardens  in  Tennys5on  for  the  delight  of  any  age 
except  the  Victorian  age,  and  we  cannot  think  of  Ros- 
setti  singing  in  Elizabethan  times:  a  little  perhaps  in 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  Swinburne  is  our  last  universal 
poet;  it  was  not  until  the  nineties,  until  Tennyson  died 
and  Swinburne's  song  had  grown  fainter,  that  people 
began  to  feel  the  absence  of  a  groat  poet  in  London. 
For  eighty  years  there  had  been  an  unbroken  line  of 
great  poets,  and  suddenly  there  was  not  one. 

More  recent  poetry  the  writer  describes  as  "water 

stagnant   in   some   worn   places,    diluted,    perhaps, 

with  a  few  tricklings  from  the  fountain  ":  — 

It  was  circulated  in  flasks  of  old  Italian  design,  and 
in  common  tin  flasks  that  the  soldiers  use.  The  palate 
had  deteriorated,  and  in  proportion  as  the  water  wa.^ 
brackish  and  filthy,  it  was  greedily  swallowed. 

The  New  Road  and  the  Old. 
These  kindly  allusions  to  the  Laureate  of  the  bar- 
rack-room   close   the   opening   survey   of   English 
poetry.      Next  comes  the  characterisation  of  Eng- 
lish  fiction:  — 

The  publication  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  happenfd  just 
before  or  just  after  the  pubication  of  "  Tom  Jones," 
and  those  novels  suggest  the  last  milestone  of  the  old. 
and  the  first  milestone  of  the  new  road.  The  old  road 
was  tnigedy — that  is  to  say,  a  story  which  symbolises  a 
moral   idea;   and  the  new  road  was  comedy — that   is  to 
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sav,  the  studv  of  the  appearances  of  life,  the  habit  in 
which  man  li\es:  and  the  manners  were  chosen  by  i.nfc- 
land,  and  tragedy  was  chosen  by  France. 

Miss  Austen,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  "  re- 
polved  to  carry  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  novel 
which  Fielding  had  indicated  in  '  Tom  Jones."  " 
Thackeray  "  introduced  exciting  events  into  the 
novel  of  manners."  The  quality  of  his  mind  is 
"  at  once  trivial  and  commonplace."  Thackeray 
'  did  not  reflect  the  mind  of  the  club;  he  identiflecl 
Amselt  with  it,  with  the  deadly  mind  of  St.  James' 

Street":  — 

Dickens,  Thackeray's  contemporary,  was  a  man  of  a 
deeper  and  a  more  richly  coloured  temperament,  a  man 
of  genius,  but  one  whose  genius  did  not  meet  with  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  an  intimate  and  energetic 
development.  .  .  Dickens  was  a  great  visionary,  iving 
in  a  time  when  the  soul  was  in  eclipse;  Imng  at  almost 
any  other  time,  his  characters  would  have  bulked  up  in 
the  tragic  masses  of  Rembrandt's  imagination. 

Woman  in  Art. 

On  lady-novelists  Mr.  Moore  expresses  himself 
with  freedom— to  use  no  coarser  word.  Here,  are 
?.  few  of  his  choicest  dicta:  — 

Only  in  the  art  of  acting,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  sing- 
ing, is  woman  the  equal  of  man.  Her  poetry  is  as  in- 
ferior to  Shakespeare's  or  Shelley's  as  her  music  is  to 
Beethoven's.  -4.1,+ 

The  reason  of  man's  oppression  of  woman  m  tbe  past 
could  onlv  be  because  she  was  his  natural  inferior  and 
what  has'  existed  for  a  hundred  thousand  years  will  not 
be  altered  by  any  system  of  education,  however  care- 
fullv  devised.  ,    . 

Tiie  mare  and  the  stallion  are  nearly  equal  in  speed,  in 
endurance,  in  courage;  the  dog  and  the  bitch  are  equal; 
the  bull  is  manifestlv  superior  to  the  cow  in  all  these 
qualities,  and  the  stag  is  still  more  manifestly  superior 
to  the  hind.  Whv  these  things  should  be  is  Nature  s 
secret;  and  possibly  the  stag  and  the  hind  present  ns 
•exact  an  image  as  we  shall  find  among  animals  of  man  s 
relation   to   woman. 

It  would  be  as  vain  to  seek  a  symbolic  novel  among 
women  as  to  seek  a  religion.  Women  occupy  m  art 
exactly  the  same  place  as  thev  do  in  religion;  they  wor- 
ship verv  prettilv  the  gods  that  men  create  for  them. 
They  make  verv  good  sfiints,  and  thev  carry  our  ideas 
very  gracefullv  across  their  fans.  The  Brontes  wrote 
some  admirable  novels,  melodramatic  and  social,  but  is 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  "  Jane  Eyre  "  is  not  a 
svmbol  of  a  moral  idea?  Georgp  Eliot  tried  to  think 
like  a  man,  and  produced  admirable  counterfeits  of  his 
thoughts  in  waxwork.  So  far  her  novels  may  be  said 
to  be  symbolical.  Are  Adam  Bede  and  Arthur  and  the 
facetious  farmer's  -wife  "inre  livinf  than  the  figures  in 
any  waxwork  show?  They  are  duinpty  and  doll-like, 
their  eves  are  fixed,  and  their  skins  are  sallow  and 
reddened. 

Mr.  Moore  concludes:  — 

England  has  produced  the  richest  noetical  literature 
in  the  world,  and  in  Shakesnenre.  in  Milton,  in  Shelley, 
in  Wordsworth  she  will  find  her  true  immortality.  Her 
empire  will  nass  awav  and  be  forgotton  like  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  Persian,  for  the  heart  only  remembers 
ideas   and   dreams. 

"Happy  Memories  of  John  Ruskin "  are  con- 
tributed by  L.  Allen  Harker  to  the  May  "Puri- 
tan." Similarly  enthusiastic  recollections  of  his 
lectures  in  Oxford  in  1SR4  are  contributed  by  one 
who  was  then  "a  girl  fresh  from  an  American 
<!0llege  "    to   the   "  Atlantic   Monthly." 


Reminiscences  of  Visits  to  the  Author 
of  ''Lorna  Doone." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Sawtell's  account,  in  the  "  American 
Review  of  Reviews,"  of  his  four  visits  to  Mr.  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  if  slightly  gossipy,  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  for  every  reader,  and  it  may  do  some- 
thing to  remove  the  general  impression  that  the 
author  of  "  Lorna  Doone"  was  a  recluse,  "with  no 
heart  for  anything  but  himself,  his  fruit,  and  his 

books." 

Why  "  Lorna  Doone  "  Succeeded. 

In  the  third  visit,  Blackmore  told  his  friend 
"  what  would  make  delightful  reading  if  I  had 
dared  to  make  notes,  or  were  blessed  with  a  more 
retentive  memory."  Replying  to  a  suggestion 
that  he  got  his  literary  abilities  from  his  father. 
Blackm.oie  said:  — 

'•  That  could  never  be,  for  I  never  heard  that  he  had 
any  to  transmit;  but,'*  he  continued,  "  if  I  have  any 
myself,  which  I  very  much  doubt;,  it  must  have  been 
inherited   from   my   dear   mother." 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  read      Lorna  Doone 
a  second  time,  and  enjoyed  it  better  than  the  hrst,  and 
he  would  probably  think  me  an  old  fool. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "but  I  know  a  bigger  one,  who 
told  me  he  had  read  it  sixteen  times,  and  meant  to  read 
it  again.  I  often  wonder  whatever  people  see  in  that 
old-fashioned  stufi  to  take  such  an  interest  in.  They 
seem  never  to  care  for  any  other  of  my  books,  some  of 
which  are  much  better  and  more  interesting.  '  Lorna 
Doone's '  popularity  was  purely  accidental.  .  .  The 
junior  member  of  my  publishing  firm  read  it  a  second 
time,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  peculiarities  that  he 
got  the  consent  of  the  firm  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  in 
one  volume.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  had  recently  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Louise,  when  a  book  reviewer  unauthor- 
isedly  stated  that  the  book  was  written  about  the  fore- 
fathers of  Lord  Lome;  and  then  everybody  read  it,  out 
of  curiosity,  and  exhausted  nearly  a  score  of  editions, 
and  the  demand  has  continued  ever  since,  and  it  is  now 
the  only  book  I  get  anything  for." 

Its  Abiding  Popularity. 
Few  people  will  agree  with  Blackmore's  estimate 
of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  and  fewer  still  would  have 
dared  to  ask  him  whether  he  still  felt  "  the  in- 
fluence of  that  first  kiss  upon  his  lips,  given  by  the 
young  lady  known  as  '  Kitty,'  "  who  appears  in 
that  novel. 

The  last  meeting  between  the  friends  was  in 
.January,  1895,  when  Blackmore  was  engaged  on  a 
poetical  work,  since  published,  but  never  popular. 
The  affectionate  wish  that  they  might  meet  again 
was  never  destined  to  be  realised.  In  1897,  Black- 
more's health  was  evidently  failing.  He  writes;  — 
"  The  power  of  walking  is  leaving  me,  and  I  can 
only  walk  a  hundred  yards  a  day,  and  have  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  that." 

"  Lorna  Doone  "  was  the  only  one  of  his  works 
which  had  popularity  enough  to  continue  through- 
out his  life  a  source  of  income  to  him.  He  could 
not  hope,  he  said,  mournfully,  "  to  write  anything 
more  that  would  meet  the  demand  of  this  material- 
istic and  capricious  age." 
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The   Fortnightly   Review. 

The  ■■  FortnighUy  Review  "  for  May  contains  no 
article  of  very  strilving  interest,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion ol  Baron  cle  Coubertin's  paper  on  "  The  Pos- 
sibility of  a  War  between  France  and  England.  ' 
I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  this,  as  also  with  Mr. 
Aflalo's  paper  on  "  International  Exhibitions," 
Alice  Law's  "  Appreciation  of  Cowper,"  the  articles 
by  "  Diplomaticus,"  and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  on  "The 
Settlement  in  South  Africa,"  the  military  articles 
.  by  General  Sir  E.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  Theodor  von 
Sosnosky,  and  Dr.  Hillier"s  reply  to  Mr.  Bryce's 
famous  article  in  the  December  "  North  American 
Review."      There  are  only  three  other  articles. 

The  Stattis  of  the  Actor. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Irving  republishes  a  paper  on  "  The  Art 
and  Status  of  the  Actor,"  read  by  him  in  April  at 
the  Playgoers'  Club.  Mr.  Irving  enters  very 
minutely  into  many  questions  dealing  with  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  as  an  art,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
public  to  actors  in  their  private  lives.      He  says:  — 

The  public  discussion  of  the  mean  level  of  morality 
in  any  profession,  if  pushed  to  inquisitorial  lengths,  is 
a  highly  undesirable  and  dangerous  proceeding.  1 
would  only  suggest  a  few  considerations  wliich  should 
be  preliminary  to  any  invest. gation  of  this  kind  in  rela- 
tion to  the  theatre.  "  In  the  Hrst  place,  it  is  commonly 
believed  by  persons  who  have  never  entered  a  theatre, 
or  at  least  passed  behind  the  curtain,  that  the  tender 
emotions  and  sentnnents  portrayed  by  actors  and 
actresses  towards  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  play 
seldom  stop  short  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  words 
of  Mole,  the  French  actor,  are  sufficient  answer  to  that; 
he  writes:  "  I  am  dissatisfied  with  myself  this 
evening:  I  let  myself  go  too  much,  I  was 
not  master  of  myself;  I  was  the  character 
itself,  not  the  actor  playing  it."  The  actors 
or  actresses  worthy  of  the  name  are  not  the  slaves  but 
the  masters  of  the  emotions  they  portray.  As  Voltaire 
pointed  out,  there  is,  or  should  be,  no  greater  moral 
danger  to  the  dramatic  artist  who  portrays  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  than  to  the  painter  or  sculptor  who 
paints  or  models  from  the  nude. 

Mr.  Irving  holds  that  the  number  of  persons  pre- 
judiced against  the  theatre  is  ever  on  the  decrease, 
and  he  thinks  the  position  of  the  actor  in  England 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  country. 

Companies  and  Industries. 
Mr.  .T.  B.  Kershaw  writes  an  article  on  "  .loint 
Stock  Enterprise  and  Our  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, '  in  which  he  discusses  the  company  laws 
and  their  eft'ect  on  the  manufactures  of  the  countr.v. 
He  thinks  that  the  Amendment  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  should  be  itself  amended  by  fixing  the 
share-qualifications  of  directors  at  some  definite 
proportion   of   the  total   capital   of   the   company. 


che  rule  being  enforced  that  shares  standing  i-i  w.e 
names  of  directors  must  be  paid  for  by  the  lu.-e.s. 
Another  change  which  he  recommends  is  that— 
the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  receive  an  annual  statement 
oi  the  assets  and  liabnities  of  every  registered  company, 
and  ought  to  be  empowered  to  take  legal  action  when 
irauduleut  conduct  upon  the  part  ot  promoters  or 
directors  is  buspected.  Both  of  these  objects  could  be 
most  siinplv  achieved  by  a  clause  making  conapulsory 
the  registration  of  the  President  of  the  Board  ot  irade, 
in  his  otiifial  capacity,  as  the  liolder  of  one  share  m  every 
company  registered.  This  change  in  the  law  would 
give  the  Hoard  of  Trade  a  locus  standi  in  cases  of  sus- 
pected fraud,  and  would  relieve  the  private  shareholder 
of  a  duty  which  he  rarely  accepts.  The  cause  of  this 
unreadiness  of  the  private  shareholder  to  prosecute  under 
the  existing  law  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  can  gain  no- 
thing financially  by  the  suit,  even  successfully;  while, 
if  he  fail  to  prove  the  charge  of  fraud,  he  may  have  to 
fight  a  countercharge  of  libel  or  slander.  As  a  pre- 
liminaiy  to  "  legal  action  "  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  might  be  advisable  in  many  cases  to  make  a 
local  investigation  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  when- 
ever fraud  is  suspected  to  call  in  the  aid  of  professional 
accountants  of  good  standing,  in  order  to  report  upon 
the  company's  fiotation  and  subsequent  management. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  possessed  the 
power  to  order  such  an  investigation  would  act  as  a 
great  deterrent  of  fraud. 

The  method  of  electing  auditors  should  also 
be  reformed,  since,  under  the  present  system,  audi- 
tors are  restricted  in  their  independence  by  fear  of 
not  being  re-elected  if  they  run  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  the  directors.  Mr.  George  Gissing  be- 
gins a  series  of  picturesque  descriptive  papers  en- 
titled   "  By   the    Ionian    Sea." 


The   National   Review. 

The  "  National  "  for  May  contains  little  of 
special  interest.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  "  Ig- 
notus'  "  article  on  "Great  Britain's  Debt  to  Japan;" 
with  Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P.'s,  article  "  Where  is  the 
Incapacity?"  and  with  several  points  raised  by  the 
Editor  in  his  Review  of  the  Month. 

England  and  the  Vatican. 

Mr.  Richard  Bagot  writes  on  "  Anglophobia  at 
the  Vatican  "  in  a  not  very  liberal  article,  which  a 
zealous  Catholic  might  entitle  "  Vaticanophobia 
in   England."       He   says:  — 

It  may  be  hoped  that  Englishmen  in  general  will 
realise  the  fact  that  tlie  i)olitical  power  of  Rome  is  still 
a  living  force  in  the  world,  and  tliat,  under  the  pretence 
of  securing  Unity  of  Faith,  it  yet  can,  and  does,  work 
ceaselessly,  ever  seeking  to  counteract  and  destroy  that 
splendid  heritage  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  intellect 
^\hich  it  is  tlie  destiny  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  carry 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Unity  of 
Christendom  has  ever  been  an  attractive  idea,  though 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  it  never  at  any 
time  existed  except  possibly  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  it  may  he  argued  that  should  it  be  attained.  Chris- 
tianity would  perisli. 
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Ladysmith  and  After. 


"  Ladysmith  after  the  Siege  "  is  the  title  of  an 
nrticle  by  Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith.  Speaking  of 
the  mysterious  dam  raised  by  the  Boers  on  the  Klip 
Hiver,  Mr.  Babington  Smith  thinks  that  an  attempt 
to  flood  Ladysmith  could  not  have  proved  success- 
ful. Of  the  complete  isolation  of  the  town  during 
the  period  of  the  siege,  the  following  anecdote  is  a 
good  illustration:  — 

During  the  siege  there  had  been  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  outside  news.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
Buller's  advance  the  movements  of  tne  relieving  force 
were  helio^raphed  into  the  town,  and  published  in 
orders.  When  the  day  of  reverses  came,  nothing  was 
said,  with  the  natural  result  that  rumour  created  disas- 
ters far  worse  than  anything  that  had  actually  hap- 
pened. The  sti-angest  stories  were  repeated  and  be- 
lieved, not  only  about  the  course  of  the  war:  -for  in- 
stance, that  Russia  was  at  war  with  Japan.  I  cannot 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  isolation  of  the  garrison  than 
by  quoting  a  question  asked  me  by  a  distinguished  officer 
some  weeks  after  the  relief:  "  What  is  this  that  I 
see  so  many  allusions  to  in  the  papei-s;  something  about 
an  Absent-minded  Beggar?" 

There  are  some  m^alicious  people  who  will  pro- 
bably say  that  Ladysmith  had  at  least  one  compen- 
sation for  its  sufferings.' 

The  Dewey  Candidature. 

In  his  review  of  "  The  Month  in  America  "  Mr. 

A.  M.  Low  gives  the  following  amusing  illustration 

of  what  great  events  from  little  causes  spring.      It 

appears  that  Admiral  Dewey's  candidature  for  the 

Presidency  sprang  merely  from  the  desire  of  his 

wife  for  social  precedence:  — 

Mrs.  Dewey,  who  has  long  been  active  in  Washington 
society,  was  not  content  with  the  rank  which  her  hus- 
band's title  gave  her,  and  has  all  this  past  winter  in- 
sisted upon  taking  precedence  over  the  wives  of  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  Senators.  She  even 
attempted  to  assert  Ijer  right  to  priority  over  the  wife 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
pretensions  brought  the  channing  wife  of  the  Admiral 
into  contlict  with  a  great  many  women  of  official  society, 
and  there  has  been  war  all  along  the  social  line  for 
some  time.  To  get  even  wth  her  enemies,  and  10 
secure  a  triumph  over  them  by  elevating  her  husband 
and  herself  to  a  rank  where  she  would  not  have  to 
follow  any  woman  in  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Dewey  prevailed 
upon  her  distinguished  husband  to  nominate  himself  for 
the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Low  predicts  the  triumph  of  Tammany  at  the 
next  municipal  election. 

The  Imperial  Rally. 
Mr.  Talbot  Baines.  in  an  article  on  "  Some  Con- 
sequences of  the  Imperial  Rally,"  pleads  for  the 
definite   representation   of   the   Colonies   on   ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  — 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  fear  that  on  any  matter 
in  which  Imperial  honour  or  Imperial  security  was 
concerned,  the  influence  of  the  recognised  Colonial  re- 
presentatives, when  thus  consulted,  would  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  calculated  in  the  least  to  hamper  the  free- 
dom and  effectiveness  of  the  imperial  Cabinet.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  temper  of  British  Colonial  communities 
has  less  of  qualification  and  hesitation  in  its  Imperialism 
than  that  of  the  dwellers  in  these  i.slands.  But  none 
the  less  may  thev  fairly  desire  that  before  steps  are 
taken  in  the  development  by  the  Imperial  Government 


of  anv  line  of  policy  which  might  involve  the  whole 
Empire  in  war,  their  way  of  lookmg  at  the  questions  in 
controvei-sy,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  dealt  with,  should  be  clearly  understood  so  far 
as  that  can  be  done  through  consultation  with  standing 
representatives  chosen  by  them  as  most  competent  to 
speak  on  their  behalf. . 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review "  for  May  is  an 
average  number.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Dr. 
Guinness  Rogers'  article  on  "  The  Churches  and 
the  War,"  the  controversy  between  Mr.  .T.  A.  Hob- 
son  and  Mr.  W.  Hosken,  with  Dr.  Theodor  Earth's 
article  on  "  England  and  Germany,"  witl:  the  Rev. 
W'.  W.  Peyton's  paper  on  "  The  Crucifl.':ion  as 
an  Evolutionary  Force,"  with  the  anonymous  ar- 
ticle on  "  Army  Reform,"  and  with  the  papers  on 
"  The  Liberal  Party  and  Imperial  Federation, "  and 
"  The  Habits  and  Mimicry  of  Crabs." 

The  Celtic  Movement. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  among  the  other  ar- 
ticles is  that  entitled  "  Celtic,"  in  which  Fiona 
Macleod  defines  her  interpretation  of  the  Celtic 
nature,  and  protests  against  the  exclusive  attribu- 
tion of  certain  spiritual  qualities  to  Celts.  She 
says: — 

There  is  no  racial  road  to  Beauty,  nor  to  any  excel- 
lence. Genms,  which  leads  thither,  beckons  neither  to 
tribe  nor  clan,  neither  to  school  nor  movement,  but 
only  to  one  soul  here  and  to  another  there;  so  that  the 
Icelander  hears  and  speaks  in  Saga,  and  the  brown 
Malay  hears  and  carves  delicately  in  ivory;  and  the  men 
in  Europe,  from  the  Serb  and  the  Finn  to  the  Basque 
and  the  Breton,  hear,  and  each  in  his  kind  answers; 
and  what  the  Englishman  .says  in  song  and  romance 
and  the  deep  utterance  of  his  complex  life,  his  mountain- 
kindred  say  in  Mabinogi  or  "  sgeul." 

Even  in  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  Celtic 
literature — intimate  natural  vision;  a  swift  emotion  that 
is  sometimes  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  but  sometimes  is  also 
a  mere  intoxication  of  the  senses;  a  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness to  the  beauty  of  what  is  remote  and  solitaiy;  a 
rapt  pleasure  in  what  is  ancient,  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  holds  an  inevitable  melancholy;  a  visionary 
passion  for  beauty,  which  is  of  the  immortal  things, 
beyond  the  temporal  beauty  of  what  is  mutable  and 
mortal — even  in  these  characteristics  it  does  not  stand 
alone,  and  perhaps  not  pre-eminent.  There  is  a  beauty 
in  the  Homeric  Hymns  that  I  do  not  find  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  Celtic  chants;  none  could  cull  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Gael  what  in  the  Greek  anthology  has 
been  gathered  out  of  time  to  be  everlasting:  not  even 
the  love  and  passion  of  the  stories  of  the  Celtic  mythol- 
ncv  surpass  the  love  and  passion  of  the  stories  of  the 
Hellenic  m\^:ho1ogy.  The  romnnce  that  of  old  flowered 
among  the  Gaelic  hi'ls  fln-wered  also  in  English  meads, 
by  Danish  shorps.  n'^vd  Teuton  woods  and  plains. 

A  Strange  Comparison. 
An  article  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Larminie  com- 
pares and  contrasts  "  Carlyle  and  Shelley,"  super- 
ficially regarded,  probably  as  dissimilar  men  as 
could  be  found  in  the  history  of  literature.  But 
taking  their  common  imaginative  side  as  a  basis, 
Mr.  Larminie  works  out  a  very  ingenious  parallel. 
He  says: — 
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ilieu-  voyage  together  indeed  is,  perhaps,  most  like  to 
;that  of  the  seanievv  and  the  steamer.  The  one  big  and 
heavy,  giowuig  within  witii  glare  ot  furnace,  and  throb- 
bmg  with  the  labour  of  engines,  smoking,  steaming, 
sputtering,  cleaving  its  way  through  the  dense  watery 
element  with  shock,  roll,  and  collision;  foam  showei-s 
tiymg  from  the  how  and  behind  the  long  eliervescence 
■of  the  wake  dying;  while  above  floats  the  bird,  white- 
wmged,  a  miracle  of  lightness  and  swiftness,  effortless, 
with  supreme  grace,  as  befits  the  medium  through  which 
.it  moves. 

Carlyle  and  Shelley  are  both  in  the  first  place  imagina- 
tive, not  logical;  they  write  not  merely  for  artistic  but 
for  miss-onary  ends,  to  impress  their  ideas,  original  or 
adopted,  upon  others  by  the  force  of  eloquence;  and  be- 
ing thus  in  the  last  analysis  alike  in  mental  type  and  in 
the  objects  aimed  at,  they  exercise  their  powers  in  the 
same  spiritual  region,  upon  the  same  kind  of  subjects, 
these  subjects  being  taken  from  the  politico-social  class! 

The  Belgians  at  Waterloo. 
Dr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  has  a  long  and  elab- 
orate paper  in  which  he  overthrows  the  prevalent 
ides  as  to  the  cowardice  displayed  by  the  Belgian 
troops  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  combats  the 
allegations  of  Alison  and  other  English  historians; 
but  probably  Thackeray  did  .more  to  spread  the 
belief  as  to  Belgian  cowardice  than  all  the  his- 
torians put  together.  The  ''  Times  "  newspaper. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Wellington  himself  praised 
the    conduct    of   the    Netherlands   troops,    while — 

the  Prussian  General  Pirch  II.,  in  a  proclamation  dated 
June  21,  1815,  asserted  that  the  Belgians  had  sustained 
their  old  brilliant  reputation  for  courage,  "  especially  at 
the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  they  fought  with 
such  intrepidity  that  they  astonished  the  Allied  Armies." 

British  Trade  Statistics. 
Mr.    Michael   Mulhall    contributes    one    of    his 
luminous    statistical    articles    on    the    subject    of 
British  trade,  which  he  obligingly  summarises  for 
us  in  the  following  ten  paragraphs:  — 

(1)  The  weight  of  imported  merchandise  has  mtilti- 
plied  hvefold  in  forty  years,  averaging  at  present  more 
than  one  ton  yearly  per  inhabitant. 

(2)  JMore  than  half  of  our  food-supply  is  drawn  from 
foreign  countries,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £5  per  inhabitant. 

(3)  The  mean  price  of  imported  food  is  now  only  t'12i 
per  ton,  having  fallen  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

(4)  Most  of  the  imported  food  could  be  raised  in  Eng- 
land, but  at  much  greater  cost,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
working  classes. 

(5)  The  consumption  of  fibre  in  our  mills  has  doubled 
in  thirty  years,  and  exceeds  the  aggregate  consumption 
in  France  and  Germany. 

(6)  The  importation  of  metals  and  minerals  has  grown 
elevenfold  in  tliirty  years,  and  our  export  of  hardware 
manufactures  has  doubled  in  value. 

(7)  Our  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  imported 
from  foreign  countries  has  risen  from  15s.  per  inhabitant 
in   1869  to  41s.   in   1899. 

(8)  The  value  of  textile  goods  exported  is  less  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  volume  has  risen  70  per 
cent. 

(9)  The  fall  of  prices  has  been  a  gain  to  Great  Britain 
of  at  least    £50,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 

(10)  The  tendency  of  British  trade  points  to  a  steady 
increase  of  food  imports  and  of  hardware  exports. 

Why  Germany  is  Increasing  Her  Navy. 
Dr.  Theodor  Barth.  of  the  "  Nation,"  a  leading 
S.iberal  member  of  the  Reichstag,  says  that  Ger- 


many is  increasing  her  navy  because  our  policy  in 

South  Africa  has — 

led  to  an  uneasy  feeling  in  Germany  that  in  the  future 
they  must  be  prepared  for  developments  in  the  policy 
ol  i^iiguuid  upon  which  it  is  impo-ssiUle  to  reckon.  If 
the  \v, elders  of  power  in  England — so  men  say — can  be 
so  misled  by  false  conceptions  of  the  opposing  forces  of 
otlier  States  as  to  enter  upon  warlike  enterprises  of  the 
most  risky  kind,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  some  day 
they  may  let  themselves  be  dragged  by  their  Jingoes  into 
some  attront  to  (Germany  which  must  result  in  war? 
Perhaps  the  Enghsh  hold  (icrmany  to  be  so  weak  at  sea 
that  they  can  ))ermit  themselves  to  dare  her  further 
than  slie  is  reaUy  in  a  position  to  tolerate.  This  line 
of  thought  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  popularising 
the  demand  for  a  doubling  of  our  fleet.  The  Transvaal 
war  has  roused  among  the  widest  circles  of  our  popu- 
lation a  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  German  fleet.  The  strengthening  of  our  navy  is 
above  all  things  to  protect  us  against  the  outbreak  of 
such  a  war.  The  more  powerful  we  are  on  the  sea,  the 
less  is  the  chance  that  even  the  least  responsible  ele- 
ments of  the  English  population  might  be  inclined  to  an 
attack  on  Germany.  Germans  hope  to  be  able  to  keep 
at  peace  with  England  all  the  better  if  they  avoid  the 
appearance   of  weakness. 

Other  Article. 
The  only  other  article  is  that  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M. 
MacCarthy  on  "  The  New  Code,"  dealing  with  the 
question    of    "  Payment    by    Results,"    and    other 
problems  of  educational  administration. 


The   Quarterly  Review. 

The  April  number  shows  signs  of  the  sobering  in- 
iluence  which  the  new  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  war  are  bringing  home  to  the  na- 
tional mind.  The  signed  articles  of  Herr  Roden- 
berg  and  M.  Brunetiere,  explanatory  of  British 
unpopularity  on  the  Continent,  form  a  desirable 
innovation.  The  estimate  of  future  probabilities 
in  South  Africa,  as  given  in  the  paper  on  the  Afri- 
kander Bond,  is  by  no  means  sanguine;  and  the 
sketch  of  our  perils  on  the  Indian  frontier  is  al- 
most gloomy.  These  articles,  together  with  others 
on  John  Ruskin,  'I'olstoi's  Art,  and  the  new  Lon- 
don University,  claim  separate  notice. 

Wanted — A  Zoological  Peace  Conference! 
A  very  striking  article,  entitled  "  An  Age  of  Ex- 
termination," deplores  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  wild  creatures  M'ilh  which  new  lands  were 
until  recently  richly  stocked.  White  men  are 
destructive  enough  in  all  conscience;  but,  the 
writer  declares,  the  savage  armed  with  the  modern 
rifle  is  the  mo.st  ruthless  and  deadly  devastator. 
South  Africa  is  selected  as  an  eminent  instance  of 
recent  havoc.  Fifty  years  ago  the  face  of  the 
country  was  literally  white  with  herds  of  spring- 
bok. The  hope  is  expressed  that  ■"  the  Soudan, 
which  appears  to  be  cue  of  the  least  depleted  of 
African  hunting-grounds,  will  not  be  empciel  of  its 
game  ander  British  administration."  The  writer 
closes  with  a  practical  suggestion:  — 
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Science  protests  with  all  its  might  against  this  foolish 
and  barbarous  destruction  of  earth's  creatures  without 
care  for  the  species.  Humanity  cries  aloud  against  the 
spoilers  on  grounds  both  of  economy  and  of  sentiment. 
Ihe  new  century  might  most  happily  be  inaugurated  by 
an  international  movement  of  mercy  to  the  beasts.  M. 
Foa,  a  hunter  of  distinction,  suggests  a  parliament  ot 
the  nations,  a  kind  of  Zoological  Peace  Conference,  to 
enact  the  necessary  measures. 

An  Archiepiscopal  Pair. 

An  interesting   glance  over   the   biographies   of 

"  Churchmen,    scholars,    and    gentlemen  "—Bishop 

Durnford,  Deans  Church,  Goulburn,  Liddell.  Meri- 

vale.  and  Milman — begins  with  Mr.  Benson's  filial 

record  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.      One 

pa.ssage  cited  from  the  "  Life  "  shows  how  the  idea 

of    complete    comradeship   between   liusband   and 

wife  is  being  realised  in  spheres  where  the  celibate 

once  reigned  supreme:  — 

Before  he  began  his  first  independent  work,  when 
she  was  just  eighteen,  they  were  married,  and  the 
camaraderie  of  the  Rugby  household  was  exchanged 
for  the  close  companionship  of  married  life  among  the 
wild  and  heathery  solitudes  of  Wellington.  Thus  her 
life  was  bound  up  with  his  in  a  way  \\hich  is  seldom 
possible  to  a  wife.  There  was  not  a  single  thought 
or  plan  or  feeling  which  he  did  not  share  with  her; 
^and  from  first  to  last  her  whole  life  and  energies  were 
devoted  to  him.  For  many  years  she  was  his  sole  secre- 
tary, lie  consulted  her  about  everything,  depended 
upon  her  judgment  in  a  most  unusual  way,  and  wrote 
little  for  public  utterance  which  he  did  not  submit  to 
her  criticism.  My  father  had  an  intense  need  of  lov- 
ing and  being  loved:  his  moods  of  depression,  of  dark 
discouragement,  required  a  buoyant  vitality  in  his  imme- 
diate circle. 

Empire-builders  and  Their  Fate. 
A  laudatory  paper  on  Sir  John  Macdonald  con- 
siders it  doubtful  whether  as  constructive  states- 
men, as  practical  creators  of  political  system, 
either  Washington,  or  Hamilton,  or  Adams,  or  Jef- 
lerson,  or  Lincoln  was  superior  to  the  maker  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  The  writer  remarks  on  the 
fact  that  in  introducing  the  British  North  America 
Bill,  neither  Earl  Russell  in  the  Lords,  nor  Mr. 
Adderley  in  the  Commons,  so  much  as  mentioned 
Macdonald.  The  attitude  of  the  press  is  recalled 
in  the  following  paragraph;  — 

On  the  morrow  of  the  debate  most  of  the  newspapers 
devoted  a  leading  article  to  the  British  North  America 
Bill,  and  in  none  of  them  did  the  name  of  Sir  .John  Mac- 
donald occur.  The  "  Standard,"  the  "  Post,"  and  the 
"■Globe"  wtere  sympathetic.  The  "Daily  News" 
described  the  measure  as  "  gathering  up  the  fragments, 
but  silencing  the  masses."  The  "Daily  Advertiser " 
was  more  interested  in  an  American  federal  dispute  than 
in  the  founding  of  a  New  England.  The  "  Times  "  re- 
garded confederation  as  a  means  by  which  this  country 
would  be  "  relieved  from  much  expense  and  much  em- 
barrassment." The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  then  edited 
by  Mr.  Greenwood,  looked  on  it  as  a  preliminary  to 
independence,  which  "  of  course  could  be  had  for"  the 
asking,"  and  it  would  "  not  be  sorrv  that  the  request 
should  be  made."  The  "  Spectator  "  and  the  "  Satur- 
day Review "  were  .more  far-seeing  and  kindly,  but 
the  monthly  journals  were  dumb.  As  Sir  .Tohn  Mac- 
donald wrote  to  a  friend,  the  union  of  the  Canadas  at- 
tracted less  notice  in  England  than  the  union  of  two 
English  parishes  would  have  done.  Such  indifference 
IS  hardly  conceivable  at  the  present  dav;  and  vet  the 
•sbeht  attention  Avhich   has  been   paid  to  the  federation 


of  Australia  during  the  last  twelve  months  shows  how 
far  we  are  still  removed  from  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  British   Empire. 

So  far  as  Australian  federation  is  concerned,  is 
not  the  press  now  making  up  for  lost  opportuni- 
ties? 

The  Vocal  Chords  of  Prince  and  People. 

A  very  pleasant  piece  of  reading  gives  an  account 

of  the  plays  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and  of  his  up- 

v/ard  movement  from  naturalism  via  mysticism  to 

the   ideal    heights   of   his    "  Sunken    Bell."       The 

critic  ventures  on  a  bold  epitome  of  literary  zeit- 

geschichte  from  the  dynastic  standpoint  when  he 

says:  — 

Literary  Berlin  in  1888  was  living  on  its  promissory 
notes.  Thirty  years  were  passing  in  one.  A  generation 
was  spent  in  the  waxing  and  waning  of  three  moons. 
It  is  only  to-day  that  thoughtful  men  in  Germany  are 
beginning  to  realise  how  large  a  part  of  the  nation  was 
buried  at  Potsdam  in  the  grave  of  Frederic  III.  William 
I.  had  died  in  March;  W^illiam  II.  was  seated  on  his 
throne  in  June.  Between  the  two  dates  stretched  the 
brief  reign,  the  long-drawn  agony,  of  ninety-nine  days, 
which  contained  the  summer  and  winter,  the  song-time 
and  silence,  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  patient  Crown 
Prince.  .  .  We  cannot  ignore  the  obvious  effects  on 
the  development  of  the  nation  which  flowed  from  the 
disinheritance  of  the  sons  in  favour  of  the  grandsons  of 
Empire.  Such  influence  might  be  marked  in  every 
department  of  public  life.  The  new  monarch  flaunted 
it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe;  the  new  art  flaunted  it  in  the 
eyes  of  Berlin. 


The  Edinburgh  Revie-w. 

The  April  number  is  full  of  varied  interest  and 
instruction,  mostly  in  very  readable  form.  Its 
view  of  the  South  African  and  Alaskan  problems 
asks   for  separate  notice. 

Mr.  Whiteing  under  Fire. 

"  Fiction   and   philanthropy  '    is   the   title   of   a 

severe    but    respectful    criticism    of    Mr.    Richard 

Whiteing's  work.      The  reviewer  finds  him  guilty 

of  Karl  Marx's  exploded  theory  that  "  mere  labour" 

is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  but  credits  him  with 

"  an    immense    intellectual     superiority "    to    the 

author     of     "  Das     Kapital."        Strong     exception 

is  taken  to  Mr.  Whiteing's  statistical  classification 

of  society,  which  t!ie  writer  corrects  as  follows:  — 

In  order  to  bring  his  ideas  and  statements  into  some 
accordance  with  reality,  without  discarding  his  own 
phraseolog>-  altogether,  instead  of  saying  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  live  the  lives  of'brutes  to  enable 
one-tenth  to  live  lives  of  fabulous  luxury,  he  would  have 
to  say  that  while  nine-tenths  of  the  population  enjoyed 
progressive  prosperity,  one  exceptional  tenth,  for  some 
important  reason,   are  excluded  from  it. 

The  novelist  is  charged  with  expanding  the  un- 
deniable facts  of  extreme  poverty  from  the  very- 
limited  area  in  which  he  found  them  over  the 
whole    extent    of   manual    labour. 

Polynesians  Not  Dying  Out. 
An   article   on    the   "Partition    of   the   Western 
Pacific  "  refers  to  the  way  in  which  whole  popula- 
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tions  are  handed  over  by  one  European  State  to 
another,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  native 
wishes,  and  solely  out  of  trade  considerations. 
"  This  is  the  acme,"  the  writer  exclaims,  "  of  poli- 
tical morality  at  which  we  have  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century."  "  Trade  in- 
terests would  appear  to  be  everything  nowadays." 
Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  point  in  the  paper  is  its 
contradiction  of  a  common  belief  in  the  gradual 
depopulation  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  appar- 
ently a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "  the  Polynesians 
are  fated  to  disappear  before  long":  — 

In  some  of  the  islands — such  as  Tonga  and  Savage 
Islanda — there  seems  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
propagation;  while  in  the  Gilbert  or  Kingsmill  Islands 
we  are  told:  "  The  overflowing  swarms  of  population 
are  a  continual  source  of  surprise.  .  .  The  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  over  40,000,  while 
the  area  of  dry  land  is  not  more  than  170  square  miles, 
giving  more  than  230  persons  per  square  mile,  while  ni 
some  of  the  islands  it  is  said  to  reach  400  per  square 
mile — a  density  of  population  certainly  unequalled  in 
the  world  in  any  area  where  the  people  depend  for  food 
solely  on  their  own  exertions." 

The  Man  Who  Saved  Scotland. 
Recent  "Lives  of  Alexander  Leslie,  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  and  Prince  Rupert,"  give  occasion  to  an 
interesting  study  in  comparisons  and  contrasts. 
The  distinction  of  the  article  is  to  bring  into  a  pro- 
minence not  generally  conceded  to  them  the  event 
and  the  man  indicated  in  the  following  sentences: 

The  daily  increasing  importance  which  under  modern 
conditions  of  life  the  Scotch  character  and  intellect  are 
assuming  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  gives  a  great 
place  in  the  history  of  mankind  to  the  incident  slight- 
ingly known  as  the  First  Bishops'  War.  In  these  years 
(1638  and  1639)  the  Scotch  people,  by  a  voluntary  effort 
of  unusual  heroism,  saved  from  imminent  danger  of 
suppression  the  peculiar  type  of  nationality  which  they 
were  then  slowly  building  up  by  institutions  no  less 
peculiar.  .  .  Leven's  work  was  not  in  vain.  He, 
more  than  any  one  man,  had  helped  Scotland  to  save 
her  national  existence  and  her  Covenant  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant people.  Because  in  Scotland  there  was  only  one 
principle  of  Puritanism,  that  one  principle  became  em- 
bodied in   the  national  institutions. 

Other  Articles. 

Professor  Campbell's  "  Religion  in  Greek  Litera- 
ture "  elicits  a  valuable  essay  in  comparative  re- 
ligion which  opens  with  the  suggestion  that  "  as 
the  biologist  has  no  reason  to  expect  the  advent  of 
a  higher  species  than  man,"  so  students  of  science 
"  need  expect  a  higher  form  not  than  but  of 
Christianity." 

A  paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Stars,"  offers  in- 
teresting evidence  of  the  growth  of  comradeship 
between  husband  and  wife,  even  in  the  exalted 
regions  of  astronomical  investigation.  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Huggins  appear  as  joint  authors  of 
'•  The  Atlas  of  Stellar  Spectra,"  and  the  reviewer 
remarks:  "  Since  1S75  she  has  been,  on  equal  tsrms. 
her  husband's  coadjutor." 

Cappadocian  discoveries  are  shown  to  prove, 
among  other  things,  the  existence  of  a  Semitic  race 


and  dialect  in  that  region,  and  the  reviewer  finds 
therein  an  explanation  of  Barnabas  being  called 
Jupiter  and  Paul  Mercury  in  "  the  speech  of  Ly- 
caonia."  Barnabas  became  Bar-Nebo  or  son  of 
Nebo;  and  Paul  became  Bui,  the  name  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian deity  found  in  Palmyrene  texts. 


The  Nineteenth    Century. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  May  is  a  fairly 
good  number,  and  most  of  its  articles  require  sep- 
arate notice. 

•lane  Austen. 

The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  contributes  "  A  Chat 
about  Jane  Austen's  Novels."  The  limitation  of 
Jane  Austen's  genius  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  would 
have  no  dealing  with  any  circumstances  that  were 
not  of  an  exceptional  nature;  the  field  of  action  of 
her  characters  is  so  confined  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  they  would  have  borne  themselves 
in  any  extraordinary  situation.  It  was  ordinary 
life  which  she  alone  depicted,  but  it  was  to  her 
seeing  that  life  not  partially,  as  we  see  it,  but  in  all 
its  actual  vastness  that  she  owed  her  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

'•  The  True  Story  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "  is 
recounted  by  the  Baronne  A.  Van  Amstel;  the  pri- 
soner, we  are  told,  being  by  no  means  a  hero  of 
romance,  but  avaricious,  a  libertine,  and  ungrate- 
ful, though  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  Geneva,  the 
town  of  his  adoption.  Bonnivard,  whose  matri- 
monial adventures  Madame  Van  Amstel  details  at 
length,  died  in  1570  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
'■  disgusted  with  humanity  in  general  and  the 
Genevese  in  particular." 

Other  Articles. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  has  a  gossipy  paper  en- 
titled "  The  Elders  of  Arcady."  in  which  he  deals 
pleasantly  with  old  men  and  old  ways.  The  "  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda  "  of  Titian  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Claude  Phillips.  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  writes  on  "  The 
Meiits  and  Demerits  of  Thrift."  Sir  Wemyss  Reid 
continues  his  review  of  '•  The  Newspaper."  The 
main  change  in  public  opinion  as  regards  the  war 
is,  he  says,  a  growing  desire  to  disentangle  the 
question  of  public  policy  in  South  Africa  from  that 
of  the  mines  and  mine  owners. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

Fivr;  articles  in  the  May  number  deal  with  the 
South  African  problem.  One  of  these,  in  which 
Mr.  Livesey  forecasts  an  Independent  South  Africa, 
created  by  Mr.  Rhodes  out  of  the  disaffection  of 
British  Colonists,   is  noticed  elsewhere. 
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An  impassioned  and  unsigned  appeal  under  the 

Iieading  "For  honour!    for  Fatherland!"   adjures 

the  Liberal  Party  to  rise  to  the  occasion:  — 

The  war  and  the  land  question  are  test  questions.  .  . 
Until  tlie  Liberal  Party  takes  a  hrm  stand  upon  such 
iuudameutal  questions  of  principle — until  it  takes  llie 
straight  line  upon  this  war  and  upon  the  land  question, 
it  is  false  to  the  democracy  of  this  country  and  lalse 
to  the  humanity. 

The  workers  have  both  the  money  power  and  the 

voting  power,  if  they  care  to  use  it;  and,  the  ■writer 

proceeds: — 

Assuming  that  the  General  Election  takes  place  next 
year,  a  levy  of  one  penny  per  week  per  member  of  the 
trades-unionist,  the  oo-operative,  or  the  ^Nonconformist 
bodies — let  alone  such  a  levy  upon  the  members  of  all 
three  of  them — would  in  that  time/  raise  an  ample  fund 
for  electioneering  purposes.  And  in  case  of  emergency 
a  levy  of  sixpence  or  one  shilling  per  member,  supple- 
mented by  generous  contributions  from  strike  funds  and 
reserve  funds,  would  amply  supply  the  war-chest,  and 
enable  the  men  of  England  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
exploiters  and  to  secure  that  for  the  future  the  arms 
they  forge  shall,  as  the  present  war  has  shown  may  very 
safely  be  done,  be  strictly  reserved  for  defence,  and  for 
defence   alone. 

The  writer  invites  Mr.  Stead  to  organise  this 
campaign. 

Marianne  Dale  tells  the  story  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Pepys  and  his  wife,  and  shows  up  the  in- 
fidelities of  one  who  was  nevertheless  a  most  lov- 
ing and  affectionate  husband. 

The    Centenary    of    Cowper    is    treated    anony- 
mously.      The     writer     declared     that     the     poet 
"  reaches    the    acme    of    his    individuality    in    his 
'  Conversation.'  "    There  he  shows  himself  an  epi 
grammatist  unsurpassed." 

Effie  .Johnson  insists  "  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
two  great  halves  of  the  human  race  are  equal; 
equal  in  value — as  proved  by  the  necessity  of 
the  existence  of  both  to  effect  continuity  of  exis- 
tence; equal  in  capacity — as  proved  by  a  survey  of 
the  facts  of  history;  and  drawn  and  united  to- 
gether by  a  difference  which  is  calculated  to  cement 
their  interests  completely  in  parentage. 


The   Century. 


General  attractiveness,  without  special  eminence 
of  interest,  marks  the  May  number  of  the  "  Cen- 
tury." It  has  a  fine  frontispiece  in  a  portrait  of 
Wordsworth  at  seventy-seven,  drawn  by  G.  T. 
Tobin,  after  a  sketch  from  life  by  Wyon. 

The  illustrations  of  "  art  in  modern  bridges"  take 
the  eye  and  enforce  Mr.  Schuyler's  advice  to  en- 
gineers to  reunite  "  with  new  methods  and  new 
material  the  scientific  building  and  the  artistic 
building  that  since  the  Middle  Ages  have  been 
divorced." 

Parisian  pastimes  are  described  by  Mr.  White- 
ing,  who  remarks  on  the  preference  for  pastime  to 
f port  and  for  social  rather  than  competitive  amuse- 


ment. He  reports  that  dancing,  except  as  a  pro- 
fes.-^ion.  is  on  the  wane. 

•"  A  Word  of  Warning  to  Young  Actresses,"  by 
Clara  Morris,  deals  chieriy  with  proteshiouai  px'us- 
pects.  She  knows  only  three  doors  irom  private 
life  to  the  stage — fortune,  influence,  superlativa 
beauty.  Of  moral  dangers  she  says  that  working 
women  in  every  walk  in  life  must  face  them;  there 
is  nothing  weird  or  novel  in  the  temptations  tuat 
assail  an  actress. 

Concluding  his  sketch  of  "  The  National  Zoo  at 
Washington,"  Mr.  Seton -Thompson  urges  tbe  need 
of  caring  for  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
wild  beasts  in  captivity,  and  tells  of  animals  driven 
mad  by  solitary  confinement.  Animals  live  longer 
and  thrive  better  in  travelling  circu.ses  than  in 
stationary  menageries,  because  the  constant  change 
of  scene  keeps  their  minds  active. 

A  bright  and  vivid  sketch  is  given  by  R.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie of  the  Maharajah's  Water  Carnival  at  Ben- 
ares. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  with  customary  optimism, 
argues  against  what  he  considers  to  be  popular  il- 
lusions about  Trusts.  He  sees  in  tiiem  no  danger, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  boon  10  the  public. 
He  reports  with  approval  the  appearance  within 
the  last  few  months  of  "  a  wholly  new  and  sur- 
prising development  uf  the  trust  idea  in  the  rail- 
way world,"  viz.,  "  the  purchase  by  the  leading 
trunk  lines  of  large  •amounts  of  the  stock  of  their 
less  prominent  competitors."  He  thinks  this 
movement  may  assume  ''  portentous  proportions 
far  surpassing  in  their  effect  any  previous  phase  of 
the  trust." 

Dr.  Thwing  announces  with  alarm  the  decay  of 
knowledge  about  the  Bible,  as  shown  in  examina- 
tions of  students  in  Biblical  allusions.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  answers  were  incorrect. 

Mr.  John  Morley  pursues  his  study  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  from  the  king's  flight  to  Carisbrooko 
(November  14,  1047)  to  Pride's  purge  thirteen 
mouths  later. 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  April  number  contains  a  variety  of  impres- 
sive papers,  some  half-dozen  of  which  claim  sep- 
arate notice. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  Plea. 
Under  the  taking  title  of  "  An  Obligation  of  Em- 
pire" Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  describes  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association. 
She  reports  that,  "  since  the  first  appointments 
were  made  in  1S96,  fifty-eight  nurses  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association,  of 
whom  twenty-eight  have  been  private  nurses  and 
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thirty-eight  hospital  nurses."  But,  alas!  "  dona- 
tions have  recently  very  largely  fallen  off  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  demands  made  upon  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  war  in  South  Africa." 
Promoters  of  other  charitable  enterprises  which 
have  suffered  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  diplomacy 
will  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  wife  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  endeavouring,  in  one  case  at  least,  to 
make  amends. 

A  Last  Word  from  Dr.  Mivart. 
A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  paper  contri- 
buted by  the  late  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  entitled 
"  Roman  Congregations  and  Modern  Thought," 
and  recounting  the  circumstances  of  his  recent 
breach  with  the  Papacy.      His  final  word  is:  — 

The  most  imperative  task  for  Roman  theologians  to- 
day is  so  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Church's  infallibility  as  to  render  possible  the  admission 
by  them  that  the  Councils  of  Florence,  Trent  and  the 
Vatican  have  erred,  and  that  the  Pope's  Encyclical  is 
to  be  put  on  one  side  as  of  absolutely  no  account  -(vnat- 
ever.  By  such  a  course,  the  way  will  be  prepared  for 
the  play  of  evolution  on  Church  dogma  through  the 
future  centuries,  and  for  the  gradual  constniction  of  a 
Catholicity  which  shall  embody  all  scientific  truth  and 
all  the  religious  truths  held  by  all  forms  of  belief,  in- 
cluding the  beauties  and  nolile  precepts  of  the  old 
Paganism,  which  were  too  quickly  and  carelessly  thro-\vn 
aside. 

Paris  as  Promoter  of  Peace. 

Mr.  B.  D.  \Voodward,  assistant  commissioner- 
general,  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  Exposition 
of  1900,   which   concludes   as  follows:  — 

This  coniing  Exposition  will  be  the  sixteenth  held  on 
French  soil.  The  first  dates  back  to  1708,  vriih  110 
exhibitors,  and  it  lasted  fori  three  days  on  the  Champ 
de  ilars.  The  last  was  in  1889,  with  61,7-22  exhibitors, 
and  an  attendance  of  32,650,000.  Tlie  conservative  fore- 
cast for  1900  is  said  to  double  these  last-named  figures. 
The  gi-eater  the  Exposition  the  more  potent  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  future.  World's  Fairs  are  indeed  peace- 
ful competitions.  As  such,  the  results  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  are  awaited  with  interest  and  im- 
patience. But,  on  the  other  hand,  peace  permeates  the 
entire  fabric  of  an  Exposition,  and  throughout  its  forma- 
tive period  we  aclcnowledge  witli  the  utmost  satisfaction 
that  the  Paris  Exposition,  with  millions  of  dollai's  staked 
upon  its  success,  has  appeared  constantlv  amid  dark 
and  troubled  scenes  as  a  blessed  peace  factor  in  the 
recent  history  of  France. 

If  only  Exhibitions  will  keep  France  in  a  pacific 

mood,  the  rest  of  the  world  might  find  it  a  paying 

transaction  to  relegate  the  show  business  entirely 

to  her,  and  absorb  all  her  energies,  which  might 

otherwise   be   mischievous,   in   preparing  for   new 

World's  Fairs.  

Cornhill. 

The  May  number  is  happily  diversified,  if  any- 
thing a  trifle  less  anecdotal  •  and  more  serious  than 
"  Cornhill  "  usually  is,  but  full  of  excellent  matter. 
Lady  Gregory's  paper  on  "  The  Felons  of  Our 
Land,"  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson's  narrative  of  his 
stay  among  the  Boers  three  years  ago,  deserve  sep- 
arate mention. 


The  Volunteer  Movement  Born  in  Natal. 

Sir  John  Robinson,  continuing  his  South  African 
reminiscences,  writes  of  settlers  and  soldiers,  and 
claims  the  honour  of  originating  the  volunteer 
movement  for  Natal.      He  says:  — 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  the  volunteer  move- 
ment-destined in  later  years  to  bear  such  meuiorable 
fruit-had  its  birth  in  Natal.  1  believe  that  to  that  colony 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having  led  the  way  in  the 
modern  outgrowth  of  citizen  soldiership.  If  not  its 
actual  originator,  Governor  Pine  was  the  foster-parent 
of  the  organisation,  as  he  was  of  so  many  other  wise 
and  far-sighted  projects.  The  Criniean  war  had  just 
begun.  The  possibility  of  a  call  from  a  Russian  priva- 
teer was  suggested.  Then,  as  now,  martial  enthusiasm 
in  behalf  of  the  empire  spread  from  the  mother  country 
to  its  olfspriug.  I  believe  that  the  "  Royal  Durban 
Rangers "  was  the  first  legally  constituted  mounted 
volunteer  force  established  in  the  empire  since  the 
close  of  the  Great  W^tr;  at  any  rate,  it  was  very  nearly 
so.  It  had  but  a  strength  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  men, 
but  was  officered  by  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  a 
comet. 

Bring  up  the  Parent  in  the  Way  He  Should  Go! 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  tries  to  protect  "  the  modern 
parent  "  from  the  excesses  of  the  new  pedagogy. 
He  finds  the  modern  theorists  hopelessly  in  error, 
because  "  both  for  the  moral  and  the  intellectual 
part  they  adopt  a  system  of  spoon-feeding.  They 
do  not  trust  nature,  which,  if  you  provide  food, 
will  generally  provide  the  digestion.  And  the 
modern  parent,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  gulps  down 
wholesale  what  one  may  call  the  mud-pie  theory  of 
education."  He  complains  that  the  Kindergarten 
system  confounds  work  with  play,  and  does  not  en- 
force the  lesson  of  personal  effort.  It  makes 
things  too  easy. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  C.  Parkinson's  study  of  the  great  birds  of 
the  Southern  Soas,  and  notably  of  the  albatross, 
will  command  the  attention  of  everyone  who  has 
ever  r?ad  the  "  Ancient  Mariner."  The  first  place 
in  the  magazine  is  given  to  a  poem  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hogg,  entitled  "  The  Sirens."  By  a  happy  in- 
spiration the  poet  inverts,  as  it  were,  the  ancient 
fable.  The  Siren-call  which  allures  the  modern 
youth  is  the  call  to  daring  deeds,  world-travel, 
dangei .  known  risk  of  death.  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley 
recounts  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Bull  in  the  style  of 
'Dame  Europa's  School;"  and  anyone  desiring 
to  know  why  other  nations  do  not  love  us  will  find 
ample  grounds  suggested  in  this  little  article.  Mr. 
Sydney  Lee  connnends  to  public  sympathy  and 
support  Mr.  Benson's  experiment  with  the  Shakes- 
pearian dr^^ma  at  the  Lyceum.  He  lays  special 
stress  on  frequent  change  of  play  and  character 
and  on  simple  setting.  Hesketh  Prichard  de- 
scribes with  pathos  the  sufferings  of  soldiers' 
mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  wives,  especially 
bride-wives,  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Home 
Army." 
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The   Forum. 

The  "  Forum  "  for  April  is  a  good  number,  and 
contains  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  solid 
contributions. 

Zionism  Surveyed. 

M.   Gaster,  the   founder  of  the  English   Zionist 

Federation,    contributes    a    paper    entitled    "  The 

Truth  about  Zionism,"  which  is,  however,  merely  a 

history  of  the  movement  up  to  date.       M.  Gaster 

IS  very  confident  as  to  the  future  of  the  movement: 

A  new  life  shall  spring  up  in  the  old  soil  of  Palestine. 
The  small  leaven  of  Hellenism  which  was  thrown  two 
thousand  years  ago  into  the  Semitic  world  has  produced 
the  greatest  change  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  man- 
kind. What  would  be  the  result  if  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  West  should  be  brought  back  to  Pales- 
tine, there  to  work  again  as  a  leaven,  but  upon  a  new 
life,  starting  with  different  ideals?  What  great  revolu- 
tion for  mankind  has  this  movement  still  in  store? 
Lying  at  the  very  point  where  three  continents  meet, 
no  one  can  conjecture  what  a  rejuvenated  Palestine 
could  do  toward  the  revival  of  the  East,  its  commerce 
and   its   civilisation. 

America  and  Persia. 
The  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Persia,  has  an  article  entitled  "  Russia's 
Lien  on  Persia,"  in  which  he  pleads  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Open  Door  Principle  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  thinks  that  the  Russians  have  since 
the  recent  loan  regarded  all  Persia  as  their  own, 
and  that  while  he — 

can  state  from  personal  observation  of  the  Russians, 
that  their  rule  in  Asia  is,  in  the  main,  beneficial  and 
humane,  it  must  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  their  com- 
mercial policy  there  is  neither  liberal  nor  enlightened; 
the  official  obstructions  to  trade  are,  indeed,  greater 
there  to-day  than  they  were  in  England  before  the 
breakdown  of  the  mercantile  system. 

Puerto  Rico. 
The  Hon.  A.  .L  Hopkins  explains  and  justifies  the 
Puerto  Rican  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives at  the  beginning  of  March.      By  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill:  — 

the  tariffs,  customs,  and  duties  to  be  collected  upon 
all  articles  imported  into  Puerto  Rico  from  ports  other 
than  those  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  same  as 
Puerto  liico  into  the  United  States  and  trom  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  The  Bill  provides  also 
that  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  all  imports  from 
Puerto  Rico  into  the  United  States  and  from  the  United 
States  into  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  15  per  cent,  of  the 
duties  charged  on  like  articles  from  other  foreign  ports, 
with  this  proviso,  that  all  articles  imported  from  Puerto 
Rico  into  the  United  States  subject  to  internal  revenue 
duty  in  this  country  shall  pay  this  custom  duty  of  15 
per  cent,  plus  the  regular  revenue-tax  on  articles  "of  that 
class  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  Literary  Profession. 
"  Literature  as  a  Profession  "  is  treated  in  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
who  makes  a  careful  distinction  between  litera- 
ture and  journalism,  and,  indeed,  thinks  that  the 
two  things  are  fundamentally  different:  — 

The  man  of  letters  is  almost  the  exact  antithesis  of 
the  newspaper  man.      He  seeks  above  all  things  to  ex- 


press himself— to  give  form  to  a  something  within  him 
that  is  strivuig  to  De  born,  to  body  forth  his  own  visiou 
of  life,  to  record  once  for  all  his  own  understanding  of 
the  universe.  He  toils  joyfully,  without  haste  and  with- 
out rest,  never  quitting  iiis  work  till  he  has  done  his 
best  by  it,  until  at  last  he  knows  it  to  be  as  perfect  as  he 
can  make  it,  however  dissatisfied  he  may  remain  with 
his  final  achievement.  The  object  of  liis  efiort  may 
seem  but  a  trifie— a  little  lyric  or  the  briefest  of  short- 
stories;  yet  lie  never  relaxes  his  standard,  believing  that 
the  Tanagra  figurines  called  for  as  keen  a  conscience 
in  the  artist  as  the  Attic  marbles  themselves.  Though 
he  may  work  swiftly  when  the  mood  is  on  him  and  the 
Aluse  inspires,  he  is  never  in  a  hurry.  And  where  the 
journalist  writes  every  night  what  must  be  forgotten 
hi.fore  the  next  new  moon,  tlie  man  of  letters  may  keep 
to  himself  what  he  has  done,  even  for  seven  years,  as 
Horace  advised;  and  in  all  that  time  again  and  again 
he  may  bestow  on  it  ungrudgingly  the  loving  labour  of 
the   file. 


The  Revue  des  Revues. 

M.  Camille  Mauclair  discusses  the  decadence  of 
modern  art  in  two  rather  lengthy  papers  which 
require  more  knowledge  of  continental  art  than 
mosu  English  readers  possess.  M.  L.  Forest  has 
been  examining  the  dedications  of  some  thousand 
odd  volumes  belonging  to  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  — 
volumes  for  the  most  part  laid  at  his  feet  by 
:>uthorG  hungering  after  some  few  of  the  crumbs  of 
criticism  which  fall  from  the  master's  table,  upon 
which  there  rain  daily  books  with  dedications 
of  every  shade  of  good  and  bad  ta,ste,  sincerity  and 
insincerity.  "  The  Naval  Babel  "  is  the  title  of 
an  article  describing  the  immense  diversity  in  the 
naval  programmes  at  present  adopted  or  in  course 
of  adoption  by  the  Great  Powers.  When  naval 
doctors  disagree  like  this,  who  shall  decide?  says 
the  perplexed  writer.  Another  article  by  M.  G. 
Roux  deals  with  various  military  innovations. 

Housing  of  the  Poor  in  France. 
The  first  place  in  the  number  for  April  15  i& 
given  to  a  paper  on  cheap  dwellings  for  working 
men,  by  M.  de  Nouvion.  The  question  of  the  hous- 
ing of  labourers  and  cheap  means  of  transit  for 
them  is  of  first  importance  alike  in  England 
and  in  France.  Industrial  building  societies  have 
been  formed,  not  only  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  but 
at  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  almost  all  the 
large  centres  of  French  industry.  These  societies- 
have  built  near  the  towns  groups  of  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  where  workmen  may  live 
cheaply  and  healthily.  These  cottages  are  leased 
at  a  paying  rental,  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
the  occupier  is  enabled  to  become  the  owner.  The 
advisability,  however,  of  holding  out  strong  induce- 
ments to  the  labourer  to  acquire  the  freehold  in 
his  property  is  open  to  much  discussion.  A  so- 
ciety can  control  a  tenant,  but  not  an  owner,  and 
ail  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  just  pushed  out  at 
one  door,  might  easily  come  in  at  another.       Paris 
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has  now  several  of  these  industrial  dwellings,  tho 
first  impetus  to  which  was  given  bj'  the  Exhibition 
of  1889.  It  is  hoped  that  still  more  progress  may 
be  made  in  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  after  thc- 
Congress  to  be  held  in  the  Palace  of  Sociai 
Economy  in  June  next. 

"  A  European  Sodom." 
A  senator  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  give 
his  name,  writes  upon  "  Sights  not  to  be  Offered 
to  Foieigners."  We  should  think  not  indeed,  if 
a  quarter  of  what  the  senator  says  of  them  is  true. 
The  inefficiency  and  indifference  of  the  censorship 
of  the  Press  is  the  chief  cause  of  Paris  having  so 
many  sights  better  left  unseen.  The  censors  con- 
demn certain  passages,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Prefects  of  Police  to  see  that  the 
instructions  of  the  censors  are  carried  out.  These 
gentlemen  apparently  attend  to  their  duties  by 
quietly  re-inserting  in  the  text  the  passages  marked 
by  the  censor,  insults  to  foreign  sovereigns,  or  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  for  instance;  they 
send  sleepy  agents  to  the  theatres,  who,  however, 
wake  up  when  anything  extraordinarily  indecent 
appears.  The  censor ised  passages  being  just  those 
that  the  police  agents  particularly  enjoy,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  remain.  All  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  preparing  to  visit  Paris,  says  the 
senator;  and  is  it  in  this  way  that  the  Parisians 
are  going  to  entertain  them?  "  The  Exhibition  of 
1869,"  he  concludes,  "  earned  us  the  reputation  of 
a  European  Sodom;  that  of  1878,  and  more  parti- 
cularly 1889,  only  confirmed  the  world  in  its  opin- 
ion. Already  it  is  whispered  abroad  that  M. 
Picard's  administration  includes,  unawares  to 
itself,  certain  amusements  recalling  only  too  well 
the  famous  '  danseuses  du  ventre.'  Is  it  then  seemly 
that  the  city  of  Paris  should  closely  resemble  a 
'  cifv  of  loose   morals  '  ?" 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Kipling  and  the  English  Army. 
The  clever  lady  who  writes  under  the  nora  de 
guerre  of  M.  Pent-on  has  studied  the  English  Army 
as  painted  by  that  remarkable  laureate  of  Jingoism, 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  study  is  wonderfully 
complete,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  char- 
acter in  Kipling's  works  really  illustrative  of 
"  Thomas  Atkins  "  whom  Madame  Bentzon  omit- 
ted. In  her  pages  we  meet  again  with  pleasure 
Mulvaney,  Ortheris  and  Learoyd,  the  Gentleman 
Ranker,  the  Man  Who  Was,  Dinah  Shadd,  and  all 
the  other  types  in  Kipling's  marvellous  gallery. 
She  says  that,  like  Merimee,  Kipling  has  the  art 
of  making  a  single  word  illuminate  a  whole  train 
of  ideas,  and  she  notes,  as  not  the  least  excellent 
Sid?  of  him,  that  although  he  sometimes  shocks 


English  prudery,  yet  he  never  degenerates  into  sen- 
sualism. His  Russophobe  proclivities  are  duly 
noted;  she  generally  brings  out  the  essential  bru- 
tality and  wild  Chauvinism  of  Kipling's  views  of 
life  and  politics;  and  finally  she  compares  him — not 
to  his  advantage— with  Raffet,  Charlet,  and  Beran- 
ger.  A  not  very  pleasant  note  of  Pecksniffian 
satisfaction  ir  struck  at  the  end  of  the  article,  when 
Madame  Bentzon  thanks  God  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion in  France  for  such  a  poem  as  the  famous 
one  in  which  Kipling  expresses  what  used  to  be 
the  popular  contempt  for  the  private  soldier:  — 
O  it's  Toiniiiy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an'  Tommy  go 

aW'iy; 
But   it'.s   tliank   you,   Mister  Atkins,   when   the   band 
begins  to  play. 

She  makes  no  allowance  for  the  radically  differ- 
ent conditions  of  a  voluntary  army  such  as  ours, 
and  a  conscript  army  such  as  that  of  France. 

The  Morality  of  Bismarck. 
M.  Benoist  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
molality  of  Bismarck,  which  of  course  raises  the 
old  eternally  debated  question  whether  there  are 
two  moral  codes,  one  for  politics  and  another  for 
private  life.  M.  Benoist  has  industriously  searched 
through  Busch's  book  and  other  public  records  of 
Bismarck's  life  in  order  to  present  what  appears  to 
be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  great  Chancellor.  He 
quotes  a  remarkable  outburst  of  the  Chancellor 
written  to  his  wife,  a  passionate  longing  for  five 
minutes  only  of  power  to  say  "  I  will,"  and  not  to 
have  to  I'cndor  account,  and  give  reasons,  and  talk, 
and  argue,  and  manage  continually.  M.  Benoist 
regards  this  as  an  extraordinary  error,  for  Bis- 
marck's v/hole  life,  he  says,  was  a  triumph  of  will. 
According  to  this  view  Bismarck  was  naturally  a 
Prussian  of  the  Prussians,  a  country  squire  de- 
voted to  family  life,  who  deliberately  imposed  upon 
himself  by  sheer  force  of  will  the  character  of  a 
statesman.  We  have  thus  two  different  Bismarcks. 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  State  which  enabled 
the  political  Bismarck  to  justify  his  conduct  to  the 
primitive  Godfearing  Christian  Bismarck. 

The  Sugar  Industry. 
M.  R.  G.  I/Cvy  contributes  a  remarkable  ani 
significant  paper  upon  sugar  and  the  sugar  indus- 
try. The  situation  of  this  industry,  notably  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  of  a  particular  interest  to  this 
country.  As  is  well  known,  the  industry  on  the 
Continent  is  protected  by  bounties,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  although  the  consumer  in  France, 
for  instance,  consumes  French  sugar,  he  has  to  pay 
for  it  far  more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth.  In 
view  of  this  situation  it  is  certainly  encouraging 
to  find  M.  Levy  looking  forward  to  an  international 
combination  for  dealing  with  the  sugar  question. 
He    roundly    declares    that    France    will    have    to 
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undergo  crises  which  will  be  difficult  and  painful 
in  proportion  to  the  artificial  means  employed  to 
maintain  the  present  abnormal  situation.  Free 
trade,  he  declares,  is  the  end  towards  which  the 
human  race  is  moving,  and  it  is  already  established 
in  the  interior  of  every  great  country.  Inter- 
national treaties  of  commerce  are  an  approxima- 
tion towards  this  solution,  and  so  are  customs 
unions,  which  already  exist  between  a  certain  num- 
ber of  nations.  This  distinguished  French  pub- 
licist at  any  rate  is  evidently  'in  favour  of  the  re- 
duction, if  not  the  complete  abolition,  of  the  un- 
sound system  of  sugar  bounties. 

France  at  the  Antipodes. 
It  is  the  fashion  in  England  to  sneer  at  French 
colonisation.       The    average    Englishman    has    a 
rooted  belief  that  France  every  now  and  then  an- 
nexes a  million  square  miles  of  sand,  puts  three 
men  and  a  boy  there,  and  calls  it  a  colony.      Those, 
however,  who  have  studied  the  subject  are  aware 
that  the  history  of  French  colonisation  is  not  one 
of  entire  failure.      The  article  by  M.  Pinon  in  the 
second    April    number   of    the    "  Revue    des    Deux 
Mondes  "  is  a  useful  reminder  that  in  New  Cale- 
donia at  any  rate  the  prospects  of  future  success 
are  considerable.       M.  Pinon  begins  by  telling  a 
romantic  story  of  how  nearly  the  Isle  of  Pines  was 
annexed  by  a  British  corvette.      A  young  French- 
man risked  his  life  in  running  through  the  surf  in 
a  light  boat,  and  to  his  great  joy  found  that  he  was 
not  too  late,  and  that  the  English  had  not  com- 
pleted their  negotiations  with  the  native  chief.    M. 
Pinon   tells   a   horrible   story   of  the  brutality   of 
which  the  British  commander  is  said  to  have  been 
guilty  on  learning  that  he  had  been  forestalled;  he 
is  said  to  have  dropped  the  chief's  little  daughter, 
whom  he  was  holding  in  his  arms,  and  also  to  have 
thrown  the  chief  himself  overboard.     M.  Pinon  en- 
larges at  considerable  length  on  the  internal  situa- 
tion of  New  Caledonia,  and  its  position  in  regard 
to  the  whole  trade  movement  of  the  Pacific;   and 
he  concludes  by  uttering  the  old  warning  to  his 
countrymen — that  they  conduct  their  colonisation 
much  as  they  conduct  their  politics,  without  any 
practical  spirit,  without  a  general  plan,  and  with- 
out a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved.      New   Caledonia,    with    the   nickel    mines 
and  the  coffee  plantations,   contains  all   the   ele- 
ments of  considerable  prosperity;    and  M.   Pinon 
urges    prudence    and    practical    knowledge    rather 
than  heroic  theories  and  vain  boastings  of  con- 
quest. 


in  the  "  Nuova  Antologia,"  April  16,  entitled,  "Eng- 
lish Imperialism."  There  are  in  the  article  both 
exaggeration  and  extreme  bitterness,  but  there  is 
a  substratum  of  solid  truth  in  every  accusation  that 
she  brings  forward,  and  the  style  is  unvaryingly 
caustic  and  incisive.  Our  lack  of  good  faith,  she 
couKiders,  is  only  equalled  by  our  brutality.  "  The 
war,"  she  declares,  "  is  not  finished,  but  the  cause 
ol  the  Boers  is  lost  unless  a  miracle  occurs  on  their 
behalf;  and  the  declaration  of  Lord  Salisbury  that 
England  sought  neither  gold  nor  territory  has  been 
transformed  into  a  cunning  resolve  to  seize  both 
one  and  the  other  with  both  hands."  She  notes 
that  some  people  anticipate  a  speedy  change  in 
British  policy.  "■  I,'*  she  says,  "  entertain  no  such 
hope;  the  miracle  will  not  be  seen  in  our  day,  or 
at  least  it  will  not  be  seen  until  the  cold  douche  of 
some  great  disaster  leads  men  back  to  sobriety  and 
humility,  and  restores  a  clear  vision  to  eyes  blinded 
by  intoxication."  The  worst  symptom  of  all  she 
considers  to  be  the  way  in  which  the  right  of  free 
speech  has  been  cast  aside,  and  men  are  not  al- 
lowed to  lift  up  their  voices  against  the  war  with- 
out placing  their  lives  in  jeopardy. 

The  "  Rassegna  Nazionale "  publishes  a  long 
anecdotic  article  on  "  Bible  Quotations,"  in  which 
it  is  admitted  that  England  is  the  classic  land  of 
stories  concerning  Bible-reading. 

The  "  Civilta  Cattolica "  continues  its  learned 
controversial  articles  on  the  deciphering  of  the 
recently  disinterred  inscriptions  in  the  Forum, 
and  publishes  a  detailed  account  of  the  recently 
vouched-for  cures  at  I>ourdes,  which,  curiously 
enough,  have  all  taken  place  not  during  the  bathing 
in  the  spring,  but  at  the  daily  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  through  the  enclosure. 


The  Italian  Reviews. 

The  indefatigable  Ouida  i-eturns  yet  again  to  the 
•h?irge  concerning  England's  iniquity  in  an  article 


The  Strand. 

The  "  Strand  Magazine  "  for  May  is  not  a  parti- 
cularly enlivening  number,  and  contains  only  one 
article  of  real  interest— a  description  of  the  famous 
metallurgical  works  at  Creusot,  where  "  Long 
Tom  "  and  so  many  of  his  companions  were  made. 
The  Creusot  works  cover  three  miles  of  grounds, 
and  the  guns  of  the  Schneider-Canet  system  are 
used  in  some  twenty-four  countries.  The  article 
is  well  illustra.ted  with  photographs  of  the  works. 
Some  fifty-eight  years  of  "  Punch "  caricatures 
in  which  the  Queen  appeared  are  reproduced  with 
a  commentary  by  Mr.  Holt  Schooling.  "The  Magic 
of  Hairdressing "  is  a  clever  illustration  of  the 
eifect  of  various  civilised  and  savage  modes  of  hair- 
dressing  on  the  same  face.  Mr.  A.  A.  Broadwell 
describes  "  The  Most  Extraordinary  Dinner  on 
Earth,"  which  took  place  at  the  Alhambra,  when  a 
troupe  of  artistes  made  a  juggling  entertainment  of 
the  table  appointments. 
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SOME    NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


The    Fall    of    Napoleon. 

Wateeloo  and  St.  Helena. 
By  W.  T.  Stea-d. 

With  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fitchett  brings  to  an  end  his  glowin?  nar- 
rative of  "  How  England  Saved  Europe  "  (Smith, 
Elder,  6s.)  In  this  last  book  he  deals  with  the 
events  which  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the 
great  Empire  Napoleon  had  reared  upon  the  bodies 
of  slaughtered  men.  and  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  every  nation  in  Europe.  Napoleon  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  iu  which  all  the  interest  of  the  story  is 
concentrated.  But  he  is  no  longer  the  victor  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena,  striding  with  imperious  &tep 
across  Europe.  Napoleon  is  struggling  in  the 
toils  of  adverse  fate.  His  almost  superhuman 
genius,  which  had  matured  with  success,  is  wither- 
ing away  when  touched  by  the  icy  finger  of  defeat. 
The  reader  is  fascinated  by  the  vivid  portrair, 
etched  out  in  telling  sentences,  which  Dr.  Fitchett 
gives  of  the  despot  of  Europe,  crushed  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  people  he  had  beaten  on  a  hundrei 
battlefields. 

Why  Napoleon  Failed. 

Napoleon  failed  because,   says  Dr.   Fitchett,   he 

had  no  more  moral  sense  than  a  stone. 

The  secret  of  Napoleon's  blunders  is  moral  rather 
than  intellectual.  He  is  the  supreme  example  of  in- 
tellectual .genius  absolutely  divorced  from  conscience. 
He  scorned  truth.  He  worshipped  force.  He  was 
absolutelv  nitiless.  He  erected  selfishness  into  a  la\v. 
He  counted  himself  .apart  from  morality  or  above  it. 
ReHgion  was  to  him  a  tool  and  capable  of  being  n^ed 
for  verv  irreligious  ends.  He  poured  out  human  hlood 
like  water.  He  was  responsible  for  more  slaughter 
than  perhaps  any  other  single  character  known  ro 
historv.  He  covered  Europe  with  battle  smoke.  He 
taught  th.Tt  worst  "f  creeds,  the  worship  of  war.  He 
substituted  "  glory  "  for  "  dutv  "  in  human  ethics.  He 
slew  his  n\yr\  conscience,  and  did  much  to  slay  the  cm- 
science  of  the  world.  Yet  all  this  when  seen  in  r:- 
trosnect  failed  to  stir  him  with  a  thrill  of  pity  and 
prick    him   with    a    pang   of   self-blame. 

The  Field  of  Waterloo. 
Lying  ran  like  a  black  thread  through  Napoleon's 
whole  career.  There  was  a  lie  in  his  baptismal 
register,  a  lie  in  his  marriage  certificate,  and  his 
last  will  and  testament  was  one  tangled  skein 
of  falsehoods.  Success,  too,  had  distorted  his 
judgment.  With  all  the  Governments  of  Europe 
prone  at  his  feet  he  was  unable  to  recognise  the 
signs  which  indicated  the  rising  of  the  people 
themselves.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  have  made  his  peace  with  the  Allies  on  ad- 


vantageous terms.  He  rejected  their  terms, 
hesitated,  and  finally  accepted,  but  the  acceptance 
came  too  late.  Dr.  Fitchett  tells  in  detail  the 
operations  carried  on  by  Wellington  in  the  south  of 
P'rance  at  the  time  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were 
marching  on  Paris.  He  touches  lightly  upon  the 
fall,  exile,  and  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  varying  phases  of  the 
famous  fight  are  related  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
which,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  check  the  onward 
sweep  of  his  battle  narrative.  In  Dr.  Fitchett's 
pages  we  live  in  the  midst  of  the  British  squares 
who  so  stolidly  held  their  own  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  of  St.  .Jean.  We  see  the  mighty  onrush  of  the 
thou.sands  of  French  horsemen,  the  parting  volley 
of  the  English  gunriers.  and  then  hold  our  breath  as 
the  great  sea  of  mounted  men  breaks  on  the  grim 
British  squares  and  surges  and  tosses  all  around 
them.  The  fighting  was  so  close  that  with  modern 
weapons  hardly  a  man  would  have  been  left  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  bloody  day.  Almost  muzzle 
to  muzzle  iFreneh  and  English  fought  for  !,he  best 
part  of  that  day  in  June  on  the  rain-sodden  fields 
of  Belgium.  "  I  had  never  yet  heard  of  a  battle 
in  which  everybody  was  killed,"  said  Kincaird, 
"  but  this  seemed  likely  to  be  an  exception,  as  we 
were  all  going  by  turns." 

Two  Striking  Incidents. 

A    good   idea  of  the  spirit  and   picturesqueness 

with  which  Dr.  Fitchett  describes  a  battle  scene 

may  lie  gathered  from  the  following  extract.    After 

giving  an  account  of  the  drift  of  stragglers  to  the 

rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  he  says:  — 

Tlie  forest  tracks  behind  Waterloo,  Iiowever,  showed 
other  and  nobler  scenes  than  these.  Carey,  an  officer 
in  the  commissariat  department,  after  describing  the 
tide  of  fugitives  flowing  towards  Brussels — Belgians  in 
whole  companies  both  horse  and  foot,  wounded  sol- 
diers, prisoners,  camp-followei-s.  &c. — describes  hov.'  a 
detachment  of  Scots  Greys  asd  Inniskilling  Dragoons 
came  riding  proudly  through  this  ignoble  muhi*ude. 
Tliey  were  some  twenty-five  in  number:  every  man 
bore  some  bloody  wound.  Some  had  lost  their  helmcta 
and  had  handkerchiefs  bound  round  their  head*,  from 
under  which  the  blood  ran  thick  over  their  faces.  Their 
iiniforms  were  torn;  the  horses  they  rode  were  in  many 
instances  gashed  mth  sword-cuts;  but  the  men  rode 
with  a  proud  and  fierce  air.  They  were  carrvirg 
two  French  eagles  captured  in  the  great  charge  which 
had  destroyed  D'Erlon's  massive  columns.  One  cap- 
tured eagle  was  carried  high  in  air.  the  other  had  been 
broken  from  its  pole  in  the  strugcle  to  capture  it. 
Equally  striking  was  the  spectacle  of  a  detachment  of 
British  artillery,  with  ammunition,  pushing  their  wav — 
silent,   grim   and   resolute— through    the   stream   of   rn- 
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fugees  towards  the  battle  raging  in  the  front,  a  picture 
of  disciplined  valour.  The  cluster  of  Greys  and  Innis- 
killings,  bloody  with  sword  wounds,  but  carrying  their 
captured  eagle  high  amid  the  disorderly  rout  fleeing 
from  the  battle,  offers  the  more  picturesque  spectacle 
perhaps;  but  that  tiny  detachment  of  British  artillery, 
pushing  resolutely  on  with  trained  and  silent  courage 
to  the  front,  where  their  countrymen  were  dying,  while 
the  tide  of  rabble  flowed  past  them  towards  Brussels, 
is  a  fine  picture  of  loyal  and  disciplined  valour. 

The  Captive  Emperor. 
Dr.  Fitchett  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  five  and  a  half  years  Napoleon  spent  as  a  pri- 
soner on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  "  Wrangling, 
shrewish  years,"  he  justly  calls  them.  They  were 
the  most  ignoble,  if  the  most  harmless,  of 
Napoleon's  life.  The  purple  robe  of  empire  had 
been  stripped  from  off  him,  the  soldier's  sword  had 
been  wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  there  remained 
only  "  a  shrieking,  passionate  egotist,  without  dig- 
nity or  restraint,  or  truth  or  fortitude." 

At  St.  Helena  Napoleon  had  a  suite  of  thirty  persons 
with  twelve  personal  attendants.  He  had  an  allowance 
of  £12,000  per  annum  for  his  household  expenses,  and  an 
area  of  twelve  miles  round  his  dwelling  within  which 
he  might  ride  and  walk  at  pleasure.  Outside  these 
limits  he  must  be  accompanied  liy  a  British  otticer. 
Napoleon  regarded  himself  under  these  conditions  as  a 
Bori  of  Early  Christian  martyr,  a  pensive  sufferer, 
hated  for  his  virtues  by  a  wicked  world;  and  he  tilled 
the  ears  of  mankind  with  his  laments  and  protests.  He 
employed  the  most  audacious  rhetoric  to  describe  his 
"  sufferings."  He  told  Lady  Malcolm,  "  I  have  worn 
the  Imperial  croAvn  of  France,  the  Iron  crown  of  Italy. 
England  has  now  given  me  a  greater  and  a  more  glorious 
than  either  of  them;  for  it  is  that  worn  by  the  Saviour 
of  the  world — the  crown  of  thorns!" 

Grievances,  Outrages,  and  Wrongs! 
Napoleon  reduced  the  manufacture  of  grievances 
to  a  system  which  his  own  followers  called  "  La 
politique  de  Longwood."  He  recited  with  indig- 
nation, and  no  doubt  genuine  anger,  the  innumer- 
able swarms  of  "  grievances,"  "  wrongs,"  and  "out- 
rages "  which  he  had  to  endure.  These,  adroitly 
used,  took  captive  the  sympathies  of  half  the  world, 
and  clothed  "  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena "  with 
the  robes  of  a  martyr:  — 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  grievances  "  of  Napoleon, 
when  read  at  this  distance  of  time,  seem  absurd. 
They  constitute  not  so  much  a  tragedy  as  a  farce.  The 
world  is  asked  to  weep  over  the  manner  in  winch  his 
shirts  were  washed,  or  were  not  washed;  the  length  of 
time  he  had  to  wear  his  old  coats;  the  quantity  of  wine 
— ^Dnly  one  -nTetehed  bottle  per  head  per  day — allowed  to 
his  servants:  the  style  of  the  iron  railings  erected  roimd 
Longwood,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  grievances  became 
a  fine  art.  Napoleon  had  his  plate,  or  part  of  it, 
broken  up,  and  the  intelligence  sent  to  Europe  to  illus- 
trate the  poverty  under  which  he  suffered — with  only 
£12,000  a  year  from  the  pockets  of  the  British  tax- 
payers as  his  allowance.  He  had  some  of  his  coats 
turned  to  give  an  idea  of  the  straits  to  which  h's  ward- 
robe was  reduced.  He  accused  the  unfortunate  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  of  every  crime, 
from  stealing  his  milk  to  attempting  his  life.  That 
the  Engli.sh  Governor  tried  to  poison  Napoleon  or  to 
hire  some  one  else  to  poison  him  was  a  tale  diligently 
circulated.  "  We  don't  believe  it  ourselves."  Count 
Montholon  said  indiscreetly  to  a  friend;  "but  it  is 
always  well   to  say  so." 


On  a  tempestuous  day  in  May,  1821,  amid  the  fury 
of  the  storm  and  the  tumult  of  a  raging  sea. 
Napoleon  passed  away.  He  had  outlived  his  power 
for  evil  by  five  and  a  half  years.  Before  he  died 
he  sav/  his  life's  work  destroyed,  and  beheld  the 
triumph  of  the  nation  he  had  for  years  conspired  to 
destroy.  England  had  saved  Europe.  In  doing 
so  she  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  own  pros- 
perity and  greatness.  She  had,  however,  exacted 
no  spoils  from  the  conquered,  and,  says  Dr.  Fitchett 
in  conclusion,  "  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  she 
came  not  only  with  laurelled  brow,  but  with  clean 
hands,  from  the  great  struggle." 


A  Library  of  South  Africa.* 

Br  Prof.  Mackenzie,  D.D. 

This  is  a  big  book,  clearly  printed,  copiously  il- 
lustrated, which  has  achieved  great  success  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  very  popu- 
lar  in    this    country.       The   foi-m,    it    is    true,    is 
one  with  which  the  American  public  is  much  more 
familiar   than   our   own.       It   weighs   over   4   lbs. 
avoirdupois.      The  illustrations  are  inserted  more 
or  less  at  random,  and  the  book  is  lacking  an  in- 
dex, a  defect  which  ought  certainly  to  be  remedied 
in  case  of  a  second  edition.       The  object  of  the 
book,  as  stated  by  its  author.  Professor  Mackenzie, 
is  to  present  to  the  reader  a  general  account  of 
So'^th   Africa,    with    the    object    of   enabling    him 
to  form  a  fairly  clear  and  full  idea  of  the  seat  of 
war.      It  is  a  prospectus  of  South  African  history, 
heroes,    and    racial    struggles,    written    from    the 
standpoint  nf  a  fair,  frank,  and  unprejudiced  de- 
scription of  all  matters  bearing  on  South  Africa, 
and  especially  those  which  illuminate  the  meaning 
of  the  present  war.       Dr.  Mackenzie  cla'ms  that 
he  has  made  "  a  serious  attempt  to  present  both 
sides  of  every  great  discussion  that  has  arisen  in 
South    African    history,    especially    between    the 
British    and    the    Boers."        Professor    Mackenzie 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  for  his  forbears  have  taken  a  noble  part  !n 
the  making  of  South  Africa.      Closely  following  up 
the  work  of  Dr.  Moffat  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  came 
his  father,  the  Rev.  .John  Mackenzie,  the  first  ad- 
ministrator of  Bechuanaland — a    man    who    more 
than  any  other  person  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
British  public  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
great  northern  highway  of  Africa.      In  addition  to 
this  hereditary  interest  in  South  Africa,  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie is  justified  in  stating  that  the  author  and  his 


*•  South  Africa:  Its  History,  Heroes,  and  Wars." 
Four  books  m  one  volume,  bv  Professor  W.  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  assisted  bv  Alfred  Stead. 
Illustrated  with  drawmgs  and  photographs.  Horace 
Marshall  and  Son,  London.    663  pages.     Price  63. 
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assistant  have  both  very  deep  personal  interests 
in  that  country,  -^nd  the  familiarity  with  the  his- 
tory derived  from  years  of  reading  and  discus- 
sion thereupon.  Although  one  is  in  Chicago 
and  the  other  in  London,  they  have  both  visited  the 
scenes  which  they  describe,  and  have  made  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  most  of  the  men  of  whom 
they  write. 

Famous  South  Africans. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  available  for 
the  review  of  four  books  in  one  to  do  more  than 
note  its  contents.  The  first  part  is  a  general 
sketch  of  the  states  and  races  of  South  Africa. 
It  includes,  among  other  things,  a  iiistory 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  in  sixty  pages. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  famous  men 
in  leading  towns  of  South  Africa.  The 
famous  men  include  among  politicians  Earl 
Grey,  Dr.  Jameson,  General  Joubert,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  Olive  Schreiner,  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  Sir  J.  G.  Sprigg, 
President  Steyn  and  Khama.  The  "  Christian 
Missionaries "  contain  the  well-known  names  of 
Moffat,  Livingstone,  and  Mackenzie,  and  the  less 
known  name  of  Francois  Coillard,  a  French  mis- 
sionary, who  went  to  South  Africa  in  1857,  and, 
after  spending  some  time  in  Basutoland,  spent  six- 
teen years  in  founding  missionary  settlements  in 
Rhodesia.  The  leading  towns  include  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  dealing  at  length  with  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg,  Kimberley,  and  describing  briefly 
most  of  the  other  centres  of  population  in  South 
Africa. 

We  have  then  a  book  devoted  to  Mr.  Rhodes  as 
capitalist  and  politician;  another  which  tells  the 
story  of  Mr.  Kruger,  and  the  last  part  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  war. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  Mackenzie,  the 
book  displays  plentiful  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Rhodes.  For  instance,  we  are  told  in  the  sum- 
mary of  the  causes  of  the  war  that  we  have  "  the 
confused  and  blundering  policy  and  the  embittering 
influence  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  began  by  trampling 
upr^n  the  true  Imperialists  of  South  Africa,  and 
ended  by  walking  over  the  most  sacred  affections 
of  his  own  allies,  the  Dutch.  His  part  and  lot  in 
the  Raid  spread  a  permanent  cloud  over  all  South 
Africa." 

Rhodes  and  the  Raid. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  share  in  the  Raid  and  in 
the  conspiracy  which  preceded  the  Raid,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie pays  a  not  ungenerous  tribute  to  the  loyalty 
with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  refused  to  give  away  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  was,  he  says,  "  saved  awhile  by 
the  loyal  silence  of  Mr.  Rhodes."  He  might, 
however,  have  spared  us  the  "  perhaps  "  when  he 
says:  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Rhodes  would  not  have  un- 
9 


dertaken  his  tremendous  task  merely  to  add  to  hia 
bank  account."  Everyone  who  knows  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  perfectly  well  aware  how  unworthy  is  such  an 
imputation.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  criticisms  upon  Mr. 
Rhodes'  phrase  of  "unctuous  rectitude,"  which,  by 
the  bye,  he  misquotes  as  "  unctuous  righteousness," 
are  overdone.  The  phrase  was  an  admirable 
one,  and  its  use,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  applied  it,  was 
perfectly  ju.stified.  What  could  more  accurately 
hit  off  the  odious  hypocrisy  of  those  who,  having 
exulted  and  profited  by  the  success  of  the  con- 
spvPacy  if  it  had  succeeded,  only  held  up  hands 
of  holy  horror  when  the  plot  miscarried?  Of 
course  it  is  perfectly  true  that  many  people, 
among  whom  Dr.  Mackenzie  must  be  reckoned, 
were  honestly  indignant  at  the  Raid;  and  to  them 
the  phrase  does  not  apply.  But  surely  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie does  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  many  in- 
fluential persons  in  highest  positions  whose  indig- 
nation was  a  hardly  disguised  pretence?  The 
good,  honest  folk  who  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  who  were  honestly  shocked  at  its 
revelation,  were  not  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  mind  when  he 
used  the  phrase.  He  was  thinking  of  a  very  different 
class  of  people,  of  those  who  were  privy  to  the  whole 
plan,  and  who  fully  intended  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  political  profit  if  it  had  succeeded,  and  who, 
to  clear  themselves,  professed  a  pious  horror  at  an 
enterprise  after  it  had  miscarried. 

Rhodes'  Native  Policy. 
Leaving  this  burning  subject,   I  note  with  less 
dissatisfaction  the  paragraph   in  which  Dr.   Mac- 
kenzie touches  upon  the  action  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  re- 
lation to  the  native  question.      He  says:  — 

^Ir.  Rhodes  has  indeed  in  some  directions  shown  great 
wisdom  in  his  treatment  of  the  exceedingly  difficult  aud 
mdeed  tremendous  question  regarding  the  control  and 
uplifting  of  the  native  races  in  South  Africa;  but  he 
has  also  in  other  directions  been  responsible  for  legis- 
lation and  even  for  administration  which,  while  it  no 
doubt  pleases  the  supporters  of  the  Afrikander  Bond, 
displeases  no  less  surely  those  who  regarded  these  pro- 
blems from  the  typical   British   point  of  view. 

In  the  volume  relating  to  President  Kruger  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  a  statement  that  the 
Petition  to  the  Queen  for  the  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Uitlanders,  which  heralded  the  war, 
was  in  any  sense  a  genuine  document.  It  was 
notorious  that  an  im.mense  number  of  the  sig- 
natures were  given  by  persons  who  had  never  read 
the  petition,  and  signed  either  under  pressure  of 
their  employers  or  under  assurances  from  the  can- 
vasser'? that  all  they  wanted  was  improvement  in 
police  protection. 

Causes  of  the  War. 
In   the  account   of   the   negotiations   at   Bloem- 
fontein  which  preceded  the  war  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  earnestness 
and  vehemence  of  President  Kruger's  piteous  and 
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plaintive  appeal  for  arbitration.  All  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  saj's  is  that  "  Mr.  Kruger  also  pressed 
for  a  treaty  of  arbitration,"  without,  however, 
naming  any  details.  In  describing  the  negotia- 
tions which  immediately  preceded  the  war,  there  is 
no  allusion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  extraordinary 
statement,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  intended  his  despatch  to  be  an  acceptance  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  conditions  insisted  upon  by  the 
Transvaal.  We  are  only  told  that  "  Mr.  Reitz, 
of  course,  concluded  naturally  that  the  rejection  of 
even  one  of  the  conditions  which  he  had  described 
as  essential  amounted  to  the  rejection  of  the  entire 
proposal,  and  involved  a  recurrence  to  the  discus- 
sions which  preceded  it.^'  Neither  is  any  reference 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  Boers  did  not  make 
their  alternative  proposition  until  they  had  been 
expressly  assured  that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
own  proposal  for  a  joint  commission  into  the  seven 
years'  franchise.  They  got  their  assurance,  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain  broke  his  word.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
is  sometimes  fair  enough  to  admit  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's action  in  going  back  on  his  own  proposal 
was  one  of  the  steps  on  which  his  procedure  is 
most  open  to  criticism.  The  narrative  of  the 
war  is  the  part  with  which  the  book  concludes,  and 
the  painstaking  story  of  the  capture  of  General 
Cronje  and  his  men. 

The  book,  as  might  be  expected,  bristles  with 
points  upon  which  partisans  of  either  side  would 
take  strong  exceptions.  But  on  the  whole  it  con- 
tains a  great  mass  of  information  that  is  not  very 
accessible,  collected  within  the  covers  of  a  single 
book. 


My   Commentaries   on   the   African 
War.* 

By  Thomas  Atkins. 
r  Tommy  Atkins,  his  book,"  might  be  inscribed 
upon  the  cover  of  this  unique  contribution  to  the 
voluminous  literature  which  the  war  has  already 
produced.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  the 
days  when  Julius  Caesar  wrote  his  commentaries 
are  gone.  Tommy  Atkins  now  writes  his  own, 
and  this  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  literature  of 
the  private  soldier,  which  will  probably  increase  in 
volume  considerably  before  the  war  is  over.  The 
idea  of  the  editor  of  the  book  seems  at  first  to  have 

""i^i^piiTPirtur^  of  the  War."  By  Men  at  the  Front. 
Cloth,  360  pp.,  ^vith  frontispiece  and  the  maps.  Us. 
fHorace  Marshall  and  Son). 


been  to  have  constructed  a  veritable  history  of  the 
war  from  the  writings  of  those  who  took  part  in 
it,  but  the  material  seems  to  have  been  too  abun- 
dant, and  tho  volume  confines  itself  strictly  to  the 
operations  in  Natal  down  to  the  battle  of  Colenso, 
last    December.       Here    we    have    all    the    official 
despatches    of    the    commanding    officers,    supple- 
mented by  letters  from  officers  and  men  under  their 
command,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  let- 
ters written  by  those  who  are  in  the  field  against 
us.       The   great  charm   of  the   volume,   however, 
consists  in  the  extracts  which  are  published  from 
the   letters   of   private   soldiers.       Here   we    have 
Thomas  Atkins  as  he  is,  or  at  least  as  he  describes 
himself  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  in  the  world.       Out  of  thousands  of  letters 
published  in  this  country,  in  Canada  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, there  have  been  winnowed  extracts  illustra- 
ting the  private  soldier  as  he  is.     We  have  here 
the  picture  painted  by  himself  of  his  emotions  on 
going  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  of  his  sensa- 
tions when  he  lies  wounded  on  the  battlefield,  to- 
gether with  the  record  of  his  first  experiences  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  actual  warfare.      We  have  sent 
out  to  the  African  continent  200,000  men,  almost  all 
of  whom  can  write.      To  many  of  them  it  is  the 
first   great   excursion   beyond   the   limits   of  their 
own  island,  and  their  observations  have  therefore 
all  the  freshness  of  those  of  the  untravelled  tourist, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  is  confronted  by  the  new 
experiences  of  a  foreign  land.      It  will  be  curious 
to  see  whether  the  book  catches  on.      If  It  does,  it 
will  be  the  first  of  a  series.      It  is  illustrated  by  a 
set  of  carefully  drawn  maps  showing  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops  in  the  various  battlefields   of 
Natal.       Of   these    a   somewhat   pathetic   interest 
attaches  to  the  last,  the  battle  of  Colenso.      It  is 
a   sketch   of   the   position   drawn   by   a   Canadian 
lieutenant,   who   was   killed   in   action   before   his 
plan  was  published  in  the  Canadian  papers.      The 
frontispiece  is  a  picture  by  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Wood, 
representing  the  way  in  which  m.any  of  those  let- 
ters are  written.      The  volume  is  completed  by  a 
copious  index,  which  facilitates  reference  both  to 
the  writers  of  letters  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
volume.      A  copy  should  find  its  way  to  every  sol- 
dier's library.      Although  there  is  a  slump  in  the 
demand  for  books  about  the  war,  this  is  so  excep- 
tional in  its  cTiaracter  and  its  interest  that  it  may 
survive,  not  merely  as  materials  for  history,  but 
as  an  attempt  to  enable  Thomas  Atkins  to  reveal 
himself  by  his  own  letters  to  his  countrymen  at 
home 
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FINANCE    AND    TRADE   IN   VICTORIA. 

By  "A.  J.  W1L8ON,  JpNB." 


The  Outlook. 

Upon  the  weather  depends  Australia's  trade,  and  upon 
her  trade  her  prosperity;  hence  it  is  satisfactory  to 
be  in  a  position  to  report  that  the  climatic  conditions 
throughout  three-parts  of  the  agrieultura!  areas  of  the 
colonies  have  been,  up  to  date  this  year,  of  a  favourable 
character.  As  far  as  the  pa-storal  areas  are  concerned, 
the  same  improvement  cannot  be  reuiai-ked  upon.  By 
far  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  position  is  to 
take  a  map  of  the  continent,  and,  starting  at  Lake 
Torrens  in  South  Australia,  draw  a_^  bne  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Murray.  Keeping  fifty  miles 
or  so  north  of  that  river  continue  it  to  Deniliquin,  and 
then  carry  it  right  round  the  continent  150  to  200  miles 
from  the  coast,  imtil  coming  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Northern  Territory.  The  country  on  the  coastaJ 
side  of  that  line  is  in  good  condition,  the  rains  hav- 
ing been  frequent  and  abundant,  and  the  pasture  mak- 
ing such  gi'owth  as  to  suggest  a  splendid  stock  and  dairy 
season,  while  the  crops  are  showing  up  well.  On  the 
interior  side,  however,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case, 
the  drought  still  reigning  supreme,  and  herbage,  except 
a  few  inedible  scrubs,  being  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
once  densely  stocked  country  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a  desert,  and,  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  country  affected,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  three-parts  of  Spain,  might  be 
placed  in  it,  and  tliere  would  still  be  a  fair  margin  un- 
covered. For  five  years,  however,  the  drought  raged 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  therefore  it  is 
in  some  degree  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  mention  that 
while  the  pastoral  industry  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  is  still  in  a  bad  way,  agricultural  pro.spects 
throughout  all  the  colonies  are  excellent. 

Trade  of  the  Colonies. 

No  complete  returns  have  so  far  been  issued  of  the 
trade  of  the  ooilonies  to  date;  but  taking  the  official  fig- 
ures that  have  been  made  public,  it  is  seen  that  a  very 
notable  movement  towards  expansion  has  again  oc- 
curred. The  total  exports  of  the  colonies  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  show  an  advance  of  about 
£4,700,000;  while  the  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
greater  by  nearly  £2,000,000,  making  the  expansion  in 
'^he  total  trade  £6,700,000.  If  this  advance  be  main- 
tained proportionately  throughout  the  year,  the  figures 
•for  1900.  when  they  come  to  be  made  up,  will  show  a 
great  improvement  over  1890,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  also  proved  a  record,  for 
eur  trade  in  that  period  reached  the  highest  point  in 
our  history.  Throughout  all  the  colonies  the  general 
distributing  trade  has  been  fairly  good,  though  not 
quite  so  active  as  might  be  expectied.  We  are  pretty 
heavilv  .stocked  in  the  leading  centres  with  goods  pur- 
chased at  top-notch  prices  both  in  England  and  America, 
and  as  there  appears  to  be  a  probability  of  a  great  fall 
in   values  in   both   centres,   it    is    not    so   certain   that 


stability  will  be  as  marked  in  this  year  as  last.  The 
American  trade  appears  likely  to  be  the  most  unsatis- 
factory. Prices,  for  a  long  period,  advanced  very 
rapidly,  and  merchants  purcTiased  on  rising  markets 
throughout;  but  now  the  opposite  movement  is  notice- 
able, and,  as  u.sual,  the  local  markets  are  quick  to  reflect 
a  decline,  but  slow  to  show  signs  of  advanced  costs. 
The  /reiglit  po-sition  in  New  \  ork  is  responsible  in 
a  great  degree  for  the  stocking  up  of  the  leading  centres 
with  American  goods,  and  the  tactics  of  both  New  York 
houses  forming  a  "  ring,"  and  the  combination  of  English 
.shipping  firms  engaged  in  the  trade  have  come  in  for 
some  veiT  strong  criticisms,  and  can  be  fairly  charac- 
terised as  "  .'ihady."  In  both  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  there  seems  to  be  an  uncertain  feeling  about 
the  future,  and  though,  as  far  as  the  colonies  are  con- 
cerned, everything  is  satisfactory,  any  trouble  in  either 
of  the  former  would  be  reflected  in  some  degree  here. 


PHCENIX    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established  1782. 


One  of  the  Oldest  and  Wealthiest 

F"ire  Offices  in  the  World. 


Fire    Losses   Paid    Exceed   £23,000,000. 
Premium   Income   Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


ALL   CLASSES  OP  FIRE   niSKS  ACCEPTED  AT   LOtt'EST 
CURRENT   RATES. 
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Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


C.    PROUD 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHABEBROKER, 

6  WAKE  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 


A.  S.  FOTHERINGHAM   &  CO. 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exohasge  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKERS, 

BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS      -     ADELAIDE. 


SILVER     &    ESPiE 

(Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide). 

SHAREBROKERS,   18  to   18  PIRIE   CHAMBERS, 
and  7  and  8  ELBURN  CHAMBERS,  KALGOORLIE. 


S.  C.  Ward.  Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 
Edward  Ward. 

S.   C.   WARD    &    CO., 

STOCK   AND   SHAREBROKERS. 
27   GEENFELL  ST.,   ADELAIDE. 

Commission  Business  Only. 


HENRY    CHEWINGS 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK   AND    SHAREBROKER. 

a  and  3  ALMA  CHAMBERS,  ADELAIDE, 
Telephone  518. 


Local — not  London — Loans  Wanted. 

The  Victorian  Government  is  in  need  of  funds,  and 
probablj^  when  Parliament  meets,  the  Ministry  now  in 
power  will  desire  the  House  to  pass  tlie  necessary 
measure  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  requirements.  Should 
this  forecast  prove  correct,  we  trust  that  the  hitherto 
despised  local  investor  will  come  in  for  considera- 
tion. Will  the  Victorian  Government  issue  its  loan 
in  London,  where  its  3  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  is  selling 
at  £96  per  cent.,  or  in  Melbourne,  where  it  is  quoted 
at  £100  10s.  to  £101?  The  answer  would  appear  to 
be  plain  enough,  but  then  there  are  many  advocates  of 
increasing  the  "silken  bonds  (or  stock)"  which  bind 
the  Empire,  &c.,  and  also  many,  especially  those  occupy- 
ing the  permanent  Ti'easui-y  offices,  who  regard  what  was 
carried  on  in  past  generations  with  satisfaction,  as  surely 
good  enough  for  this.  There  is,  we  believe,  some  anta- 
gonism being  shown  by  several  of  the  Banks  against 
the  proposal  in  future  of  giving  local  investors  a  chance 
of  applying  for  all  Australian  loans,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  boiTow  for  Australia  from  Australians.  But  this 
selfish  attitude,  Ave  are  ^lad  to  say,  is  not  shared  in  by 
all,  and  the  bankers  with  any  reputation  for  finance 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  an  up-to-date  system  being 
adopted  and  the  abandonment  of  fossUdom.  It  is 
certain  that  Australia  cannot  go  on  heaping  up  its 
indebtedness  to  the  "  Empire  "  without  sooner  or  later 
coming  to  grief;  and  the  quicker  Treasurers  are  at 
grasping  the  position  in  reference  to  this  matter,  the 
better  for  the  colonies  as  a  whole.  ^^Tiether  it  is  a 
coincidence  or  a  natural  law  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
running  right  through  the  list  of  countries  with  debts 
of  any  extent,  it  will  be  seen  that  prosperity  is 
absent  from  nearly  all  those  who  have  relied  on  other 
countries  to  supply  them  with  funds.  Let  us  be,  to 
some  extent,  dependent  on  our  own  resources — we  can 
be — ^and  why  not.  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
better   our  position? 

The  Credit  Foncier  Bonds. 

T%e  Victorian  public  are  regaled  every  month 
wiLh  the  spectacle  of  a  Government  guar- 
anteed stock  _  going  a-begging,  and  although 
the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  simple, 
so  far  there  has  not  been  one  member  of  the  Legislature 
who  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  any  altera- 
tion is  necessary.  Month  after  month  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Savings  Banks  are  compelled  to  invest  the 
funds  of  their  depositors  in  what  is,  in  reality,  an  mi- 
negotiable  3  per  cent,  securitj'  at  par;  and  out  of  close 
on  £1,000,000  now  issued  since  1897  there  is  over  £800,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  A  result  this  which 
has  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  of  our  legisla- 
tors, although  time  after  time  their  responsible  officers 
— the  Commissioners — have  urged  that  several  amend- 
ments IP.  the  Act  of  1896  should  be  made.  It  is  now 
being  urged  through  the  daily  press,  by  all  financial 
authorities,  that  the  Banking  Acts  of  the  colony  should 
be  amended;  and  we  trust  that  if  the  movement  meets 
with  the  support  it  deserves,  the  questionable  position  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  will  be  also  considered. 


SMITH     &    THOMPSON. 

STOCK    AND    SHAR;...BttOKER8. 
DAVENPORT    CHAMBERS,    ADELAIDE. 

Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


DAVIES    &     HAMER, 

SHAREBROKERS 

(Member  Stock  Exchangs  of  Adelaide^ 

KING   WHXIAM  STREET,   ADELAIDE. 


Increasing  Deposits. 

The  fact  that  Australasian  deposits  with  the  Banks  in- 
creased during  the  year  ended  March  31  last  by  some- 
where about  £8,00(),000  sterling  in  itself  promotes  dis- 
cussion; but  what  probably  has  caused  more  attention 
of  late  has  been  the  question  of  their  application  or  in- 
vestment. The  bulk  of  the  new  deposits,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  regularly  published  figures,  are  under  the 
heading  of  deposits  at  call;  and  as  these  constitute  a 
liability  on  the  Banks,  which  have  to  be  immediately 
met  in  times  of  danger,  naturally  bankers  have  had 
to  build  their  reserves  of  coin  and  bullion  proportion- 
ately, and  at  the  same  time  be  careful  that  the  tenure 
of  their  borrowings  should  not  be  in  any  Avay  ex- 
ceeded by  the  tenure  of  their  loans.  In  188S  tilie  pro- 
portion of  deposits  at  call  to  total  deposits  was  32i  per 
cent,  according  to  the  "Eecord,"  while  for  the  March 
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quarter  of  this  year  the  total  was  no  less  than  43i. 
JNew  bouth  Wales  had  the  lowest  average  with  4139 
per  cent.,  and  Western  Australia  the  highest,  with  65.32 
per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  money  flowing  into  the 
banks  under  the  head  of  deposits  at  call,  it  will  be 
noticed  by  looking  through  the  late  balance-sheets, 
has  not  been  utilised,  as  heretofore,  in  making  advances.^, 
but  (as  vide  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales'  balance-' 
sheet)  the  specie  holdings  and  other  liquid  assets  have 
been  materially  increased,  the  latter  by  the  purchase  of 
readily  convertible  securities,  such  as  Government  and 
municipal  delientures,  &c.,  with  a  tendency  to  limit 
aJso  the  tenure  of  all  loans,  with  a  corresponding  rise, 
therefore,  in  the  amounts  due  at  short  call.  The  posi- 
tion is  interesting,  and  doubtless  will  induce  some  changes 
in  the  system  of  banking  here;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  pointed  out,  it  affords  a  striking  example 
of  the  opening  which  exists  for  the  Colonial  Governments 
utilising  local   funds. 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  presented 
another  splendid  half-yearly  'ba.lance-sheet  to  its 
shareholders  at  the  close  of  last  month.  The 
net  profit  of  the  Bank  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31  was  no  less  than  £99,859;  while  £20,016 
12s.  brought  forward  gave  £119,875  12s.  available  for 
distribution.  From  this  the  directors  took  £3,595  5s.  lid. 
for  the  reserve  fund,  adding  £46,404  14s.  Id.,  received 
as  premiums  on  2,500  shares  accrued  to  directors,  from 
issue  of  capital  in  1893.  These  additions  bring  the 
reserve  fund  up  to  the  very  respectable  total  of 
£1,250,000.  The  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent., 
absorbing  £90,000  for  the  six  months;  while  £26,280 
is  carried  forward  to  the  new  profit  and  loss  account. 

Comparing  the  progress  of  the  Bank  since  March,  1899, 
some  remarkable  advances  are  shown,  which  will  be  seen 
from    the    following    table:  — 

LIAEILITIES. 

■•  .    ...  „      March,  March, 

1899.  1900. 

£  £ 

Notes  in  circulation 857,042  ..         916,176 

Depo'jits         18,687,657  ..     21,272,199 

Bills  payable  and  other  liabili- 
ties          2,902,671  ..      2,757,655 

Paid-up  Capital 1,950,000  . .      2,000.000 

Eescrve  Fund       1,200,000  ..         125,000 

Profit   and   loss 112,316  ..  126,249 

ASSETS. 

£  £ 

Coin    and    bullion      4,731,684  ..  6,481,445 

Money  at  call   in   London     ..  533,211  ..  734,024 

Advances  to  Governments     . .  —  . .  45U,0tK) 

Brit,  and  Col.  Gvt.  securities  979,965  ..  1,049,027 

Municipal  and  other  securities  137,124  ..  139,974 

Queensland  Gvt.  notes     ..     ..  138,248  ..  161,865, 
Notes  and  balances  due  from 

other  ba.nka 165,767  . .  133,591 

Bills   receivable,    &c ..  3,067,9(«  ...  3,630,445 

Loans  and  advances 15,315,723  . .  14,882,312 

Bank    premises           640,000  ..  650,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  notable  move- 
ments, viz.,  deposits  increased  by  £2,584,000,  coin  and 
bullion  by  £1,749,000,  total  liquid  assets  by  £2,46:5,000, 
and  an  increase  in  advances  and  bills  reeeival)le  of 
£145,000,  which  is  considerably  augmented  if  the  £450,000 
lent  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government  is  taken  into 
account. 

The  interests  of  this  Bank  are  so  widely  distributed 
throughout  Australasia  that  a  bad  season  in  one  part 
of  the  colonies  is  more  than  made  up  by  fair  weather 
in  others.  Despite  five  long  weary  years  of  drought, 
it  continues  to  make  gi-eat  progress,  and  as  a  security 
for  investment,  its  shares  at  present  prices  must  be 
considered  of  the  highest  class.  They  now  return  a 
shade  under  4^  per  cent.,  but  an  increased  dividend 
can  fairly  be  expected  when  the  Bank  completes  its 
jubilee — on    September    30    next. 


WILLIAM    BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK    AND    SHARE  BROKER. 


29,  29a  UOTAL  EXCHANGE, 

KING  \fILLIAM  STREET, 


[Telephone  629. 
ADELAIDE. 


C.  H.  LEAVER 

(Member  Stock  Excharge  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKER, 

BROOKMAN'S   BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

Telephone  No.  849.  Correspondence  invited. 


F.  J.    RENGGER    &    CO., 

SHAREBROKERS  AND  MINING  AGENTS, 

29d   and    29e    ROTAL   EXCHANGE,    ADELAIDE. 

Code :— MOREINO  &  Neal. 


Telephone  No.  1018.  Commission  only. 

LAMBERT     LANGMAN 

•  (A  Colonist  of  over  40  Years), 

SHAREBROKER, 
No.    '20    BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS,    GEENPELL 

STREET,    ADELAIDE. 
Over  3  years  with  the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  Boach  Bros. 


A.  RuTTER  Clarke.  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaide  and  .Melbourne. 
R.  E.  P.  Osborne,  Member  of   the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaide. 

CLARKE     &    CO., 

STOCK,  AND    SHARE    BROKERS, 
UNIVERSAL  BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE, 
and  at  Brookman  St.,  Kalgoorlik. 


Our  Superior  A  A  Series  of  Packets  (all  Post  I-'rkk)— 
200  (all  Different)  Is.  9d.,  post  free  '' ■ 

120  ,,  One  Shilling:,  post  tree. 

60  „  Sixpence,  postage  free. 

Also,  300  (Specially  good)  3s.  6cl.,  post  free. 
400  (Very  fine),  68.  6d.        500  (a  Collection  in  itself),  9s.  6d. 
1,000,  all  dillerent,  iijouiited  ou  ••  beets,  30s. 
1,500  (all  different,  no  Australian,  Magnificent  Collection),  768. 
2,000,  a  Spleiulia  Assortment,  on  sheets,  £7    lOs. 
4,000,  overinic  All  tbe  Couniries  of  the  World,  lor  £25. 
Specially  Cheap  B  B  Series  (not  so  good  as  the  A  A,  but  no 
duplicate  in  a  packet),  150,  18. ;  100,  6d.  post  free.  ^ 

WE    BUY     FOR    CASH    Common    Australian   Stamps,     Id. 
and  id.,  9d.  per  1,000;  West  Australia,  23.  6d.  1,000.     id.  Victoria 
3d.   100  ;  W.A.  and  Tas.   9d.   100  ;  others  6d    100.     Tasmania  Views 
6d.  100  ;  S.A.,  new  issue,  Sd.  100.,  id.  green  Is.  Od.  100.     For  higher- 
priced  Australian,  2.\d.,  Sd  ,  to  Is.,  &c.,  we  pay  Is.  to  3s  6d.  100  Cash. 
Newspaper  wrappers  or  Envelopes,  cut  square  with  one-third  of  inch 
margin,  Od.  per  100  .'  .... . . ..! 

PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  ON  SALE  at- 

Mklbourne— T.  A.  Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Strwt. 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN    STAMP   CO., 
27  Armadale  St.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 


3.  or  under,  H  Ifpenny  Stamps  any  colony ;  over  Is.,  PoBtal  Note 
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THE 


CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLICH  AND  CASTLEREACH  STS., 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES    AND    AGENCIES    EVERYWHERE. 


The    Most    Liberal   and    Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 


GEO.  CROWLEY,   Manage*. 


The  Non-Forfeiture  Office. 


THE 

NATIONAL    MUTUAL 


LIFE 


ASSOCIATION    OF  AUSTRALASIA    LIMITED. 

MANAQisa  Dirbctor:  Colonel  J.  M.  Templeton-,  C.M.G.,  F.I. A. 

Actuary:  E.  J.  Stock,  A.I  A. 

Inspector:  J.  B.  Gillison,  F.I. A.,  F.F.A. 


First  Office  in  the  World 

^    TO     APPLY     SURRENDER     VALUE 

To  prevent  Policies  lapsing. 


Largest,  Wealthiest,   Most  Progressive 
Victorian    Life   Office. 


All  Profits  divided  amongst  the  Policy  Holders. 
LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

MONEY     TO     LEND 

On  fixed  Mortgage  or  on  Credit  Foncier  Terms. 


HEAD    OFFICES- 
CORNER  OF  COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS,  MELBOURNE. 


London  Bank  of  Australia. 

This  journal  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  oppor- 
tunity ottered  to  investors  or  speculators  in  this  Bank's 
preference  shares,  and,  considering  that  since  our  re- 
marks were  penned  their  value  has  risen  nearly  £7  per 
share,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  our  advice  has  been 
geiieriUy  accepted  and  found  generally  profitable.  In 
the  balance-sheet,  now  to  hand,  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  December  31  last,  a  very  encouraging  condition  of 
affairs  is  disclosed.  The  Bank  has  been  able  to  earn 
£130,697  net,  and  with  £4,572  brought  foi-ward,  there 
is  £135,269  available.  Interest  on  transferable  deposit 
receipts  from  this  sum  absorb  £115,640,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  of  £19,628.  The  directors  paid  one  year's  pre- 
ference dividend  (to  June  30,  1897)  from  this  amount  at 
5i  per  cent.,  absorbing  £9,456,  and  carried  forward  the 
balance  of  £10,172  9s.  9d.  Generally  the  accounts  show 
marked  improvement. 

The  most  important  point  for  shareholders  to  con- 
sider is  the  reduction  in  transferable  deposit  receipts. 
In  the  last  sixteen  months  £1,275,375  has  been  paid  off, 
and  the  Bank  will  therefore  be  saved  44  per  cent,  on  this 
amount  in  the  next  accounts;  that  is,  4^  on  £956,422 
for  twelve  months,  and  4i  on  £318,953  for  eight  months, 
or  a  total  of  about  £42,605.  Taking  the  Bank's  earnings 
for  1900  as  similar  to  those  for  1899,  the  following  would 
be  the  position  of  the  accounts:— 


Net  profits    . . 
Br.-jugiht    forward 


Available        

Less  interest  on   transferable  deposit 
receipts   (aJbooit)  


£130,697 
10,172 

£140,869 

74,000 


Leaving  a  credit  balance  of       . .         . .      £66,869 

Now  there  ■\vill,  on  December  31  next,  be  three  and 
a  half  years'  cumulative  preference  dividends  accnied, 
equal  to  36s.  9d.  per  share,  or  £33,096.  The  Bank 
could  easily  make  up  these  arrears  of  dividends,  and 
carry  a  respectable  sum  foi-ward  towards  a  generaJ  dis- 
tribution to  both  classes  of  shareholders  at  the  close 
of  1901.  The  purchaser  or  holder  of  a  preference  share 
now  has,  in  reality,  to  take  36s.  9d.  per  share  from  the 
price  paid  as  the  actual  cost. 

Chillagoe  Report. — How  to  Issue  Debentures. 

The  Chillagoe  Railway  and  Mines  Limited  report  has 
been  fully  printed  in  the  daily  press,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  the  reverse  of  interesting  to  recapitulate  the 
series  of  uninteresting  details  there  given.  What  ap- 
peals to  us  most  in  the  accounts  is  the  extraordinary 
ditliculty  with  which  this  company  was  confronted  when 
it  attempted  to  raise  the  necessary  mone.y  for  continuing 
its  railway.  Tui'ning  to  the  balance-sheet,  we  find  the 
following  entries: — 

Debenture  account:  4,000  debentures  of   £100 
each    bearing   interest   at   6   per   cent,    per 

annum  £400,000 

Less  instalments  not  due  as  under: — • 
Third     instalment,     due     March     1,     1900, 
£100,000;  and  final  instalment,  due  Sep- 
tember 1,    £100,000       £200,000 

On  the  opposite  side  we  find  the  following: — 
Debenture    expenses £83,086  18    3 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  there  are  266,666  shares  reserved  for 
debenture-holders  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  issue. 
Here  we  find  a  company,  which  had  to  pay  a  10  per 
cent,  underwriting  commission  equal  to  £40,000  on  its 
issue  of  debentures,  incurring  a  further  expenditure  of 
more  than  £43,086,  or  nearly  11  per  cent,  in  the  issue. 
Shareholders  should  certainly  be  presented  with  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  such  an  expenditure. 

Legislation    for   Stock    Exchanges. 

A  new  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  according 
to  the  daily  press,  has  announced  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing forward  a  Bill  to  improve  the  existing  methods  of 


Ebvikw  of  Bbvibwb, 
Jdns  15,  1900. 


The  Financial  History  of  the  Month. 
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THE    COLONIAL   BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  Ltd. 


(InC  ORAXKD    under   the    "  CoMPANIKK'    AcT    1890.'') 


FOURTEENTH     REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTORS. 

The  1  ly-ectors  beg-  to  f  ubt  it  tro  the  Shareholders  their  Fourteenth  Beport,  with  a  Balanne-Sheet  and  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss 
for  the  Half-year  ended  31st  March,  duly  audited. 

After  providing  for  Expenses  of  Manascment,  Interest  accrued  on  Deposits,  Rebate  on  Bills  Current,  Tax  on  Kote  Circulation, 
and  making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  net  profit,  including  the  balance  brought  forward  from  last  Half-year, 
amounted  to     ...  ..  ...  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        £15,448  14    0 

From  which  must  be  deducted  additional  interest,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  Deferied 

Deposit  Receipts,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  of  2l8t  June,  1895  ...  ...  ...  2,3fi0    9    7 

Leaving  a  balance  of 

Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows,  viz.  ; — 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Preference  Shares 
To  Reserve  Fund 
Balance  carried  forward  ... 

In  view  of  the  expansion  of  the  Bank's  business  and  the  increase  m  its  profits,  the  Directors  feel  .iustitied  in  recommending  that  the 
■dividend  on  the  Prefertnce  Share-  be  increafed  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  also  that  the  sum  of  £5,000  be  transferred 
to  the  Reserve  Fund,  w  Inch  will  then  amount  to  £10,000. 

1  he  Directors  record  with  much  regret  the  death,  on  the  20th  January  last,  of  their  late  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
■who  had  been  for  many  years  a  valued  Direc  tor  of  the  Bark. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Direction  has  been  filled  up  by  the  aijpointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Skene. 

The  Dividend  will  be  pa>able  at  the  Head  Otflce  on  and  after  the  first  prox.,  and  at  the  Branches  on  receipt  of  advice. 

The  Fourteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  at  the  Head  Oflice  of  the  Company,  126  Klizabeth  Street, 
Melbourne,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  April,  1900,  at  noon. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

Melbourne,  19th  April,  190O.  SELBY  PAXTON,  General  Manager. 


£13,089    5 

5 

£6,080  17 
5,000     0 

2,008    7 

7 
0 
10 

£13,089     5 

s 

2)r, 


BALANCE    SHEET,  Half-Year  ending  31st  March,  1900. 


CC. 


To  Proprietors'  Paid-up  Capital,  viz. : — 
31,184  Preference  Shares  paid  in 

cash  to  £!•  15s.  ...  ...     £304,044     0    0 

77,278  Ordinary  Shares  paid  in 

cash  ...  ...  ...         98,392    ^     ' 


Reserve  Fund 
Notes  in  Circulation     ... 
Bills  in  Circulation 
Government  I'eposits — 

Not  bearing  In- 
terest ...      ,£33,198  12 

Bearing  Interest    308,899  19 


£402,436     5  0 

10,000    0  0 

116,716    0  0 

111.573  16  6 


Other  Deposits — 

Not  bearing  In- 
terest ...     £714,.'i57  16    7 

Bearing  Interest — 
New  Deposits      577,564,    8    5 


£342,098  11  10 


1,292,122     5    0 


Bearing  Interest — Deferred  Deposits  ... 
iLterest  Accrued  thereon  and  Rebate  on  Bills 

Current 
Profit  and  Loss 


Contingent  Liabilites  as  per  Contra    ... 


1  634,220  16  10 

857,087    4  9 

23.405  17  1 

10,449  14  0 

£3.165,949  14  2 


£21,804  12    5 


By 


and 


£523,272  14 

8,901  12 
120,982  19 


Coined   Gold    and    Silver 
other  Coined  Metal 

Gold  and  Silver  in  Bullion  or 
Bars 

Caih  at  Bankers 

Victoria  Government  Inscribed 
Stock,  M  etropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  Municipal  De- 
bentures, at  Cost     ... 

Balances  Due  from  Other  Banks 

Notes  of  Other  Banks  ... 

Bills  and  Kemittancesin  transitu 

Stamps 


Real  Estate,  consisting  of — 
Bank  Premises  at  cost  to  New  Bank   ... 
Other  Real  Estate  at  valuation 
Shares  in  Other  Companies  e,t  valuation 
Advances,   exclusive    of   provision   for   Bad  or 

Doubtful  Debts 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  Dis- 
counted, not  included  lu  above,  exclusive  of 
provision  for  Bad  or  Doubtful  Debts 
Chattel  Property  at  Valuation  (written  off  £372 
16s.  3d.)      


25,733  2 
18,667  13 

853  0 
89,366  17 

647    5 


£788,425    4    8 


189,507  10 
86,604  3 
18,915  12 


1,762,688    7    4 


317,750  15    9 
2,058    0  10 


£3,165.949  14    2 


Liabilities  of  Customers  and  others  in  respect 
of  Contingent  Liabilities,  as  per  contra 


Ci\,SOi  12    5 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  Current  Expenses  (including  Salaries,  Bents, 

Repairs,  Stationery,  &c.) 
„  Bank  Note  Tax 
,,  Transfer  to  Reserve  Fund 
,,  Balance 


£20,931  i 

1,014  18 

5,000  0 

10,449  14 


£37.395  16    6 


By  Balance  brought  forward 

„  Gross  Profits  for  the  Halt-year,  after  allowing 
for  Interest  Accrued  on  Deposits,  Rebate 
on  Bills  Current,  and  making  provision  for 
Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts 


£1,617    7  11 


£35,778    8    6 
£37,395  16    6 


RESERVE     FUND     ACCOUNT. 


To  Balance 


£10  000    0    0     !    By  Balance  brought  forward 

'  I     ,,  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss 


£10.000    0    0 


£5,000    0    0 
5,000    0    0 

£10,000    0    0 


NOTE.-The  Customary  Auditors'  Report  and  the  Directors'  Statements,  to  comply  with  the  Companies'  Act,  1896.  appear  on  the 
Official  Report.  SELBY  PAXTON.  General  Manager. 
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ATLAS    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ESTABLIRHrn   IN    THE    REIGN   OF   GEOKGE   III. 


Subscribed  Capita.! 
Paid-up  Capital 
Total   Assets 


BRANCHES 

AT 

SYDNEY, 

BRISBANE, 

ADELAIDE, 

LAUNCESTON. 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 

£2,342,134 


AGENCIES 
IN 
ALL 
PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA,  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 

THOS.    B.    BELL,   Manager. 


UNION 

INSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 


(MARINE). 

ESTABUhHED    1836. 


Subscribed  Capita! 

Paid-Up    

Reserve  Fund 
Accumulated  Funds 


$2,500,000 

...      $500,000 

$1,360,000 

...  $4,731,497 


Including  £210,440  Sterling,   Invested  in 
London  and  Melbourne. 

This  Society  offers  special  inducements  and  facilities 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
and  liberal  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
business,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

Local  Committed: 
E.  Fanning,  Esq.    Jas.  Grice,  Esq.     Geo.  Fairbairn,  Es«. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

J.  THOS.  WOODS,  Acting  Agent. 


Sydney  and  Brisbane  :  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide  :    Mes«rs.  Nankivell  and  Co. 


dealing  in  scrip,  and  of  bringing  the  Stock  Exchanges  more 
under  tlae  control  of  the  Government.  Ever  since  Vic- 
toria was  separated  and  had  a  Parliament  of  her  own, 
the  mining  districts  have  had  their  full  share  of  re- 
presentatives, and  yet  not  one  of  their  number  has  been 
able  to  recognise  that  the  industry  he  practically  re- 
presented was  being  slowly  undermined  by  the  nefarious 
practices  carried  on  at  the  various  Exchanges.  How 
many  legitimate  investors  are  there  in  mining?  By 
what  right  does  an  irresponsible  body  of  men  form  itseJf 
into  a  Stock  Exchange,  and  issue  rules  concerning  deal- 
ings in  scrip,  which  are  totally  opposed  to  the  interest 
involved?  Why  should  such  body  be  allowed  to  con- 
duet  the  sale  of  what  it  does  not  own  behind  closed 
doors?  Why  should  a  member  of  any  Stock  Exchange 
be  permitted  "to  sell  what  he  does  not  own,  and  buy  what 
he  cannot  pay  for,  to  the  detriment  of  the  real  owners 
of  shares?  These,  and  a  few  more  questions,  we  trust, 
the  first  member  for  a  mining  district  who  has  yet 
moved  in  the  matter  can  answer.  Let  such  legislation 
be  brought  in  that  will  remove  the  cankers  now  eating 
the  heart  out  of  the  mdusti-y,  the  hole-in-comer 
methods  of  directors,  the  swindling  of  syndicates,  the 
robbery  of  the  market  operator— and,  instead  of  Mining 
Registrars'  figures  year  by  year  showing  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  in  the  capital  in- 
vested, we  will  have,  as  we  should  have,  an  industry 
which  will  tend  to  enrich  the  colony  as  a  whole,  and 
particulai-ly  those  interested  instead  of  the  hangers-on 
as  at  present. 

When  on  'Change  Remember — 

That  it  is  certain  the  Government  will  offer  a  local 
loan  for  half  a  million  this  side  of  October. 

That  with  any  improvement  in  the  demand  for  money, 
the  value  of  debentures  and  investment  stocks  should 
suffer. 

That  the  Tramway  Company  has  had  a  splendid  year; 
the  earnings  being  materially  above  those  of  any  twelve 
months  since  1893,  and  that  an  increased  dividend  may 
be  expected  with  the  issue  of  the  balance-sheet  in  August. 

That  all  the  Banks  are  doing  well. 

That  the  October  half-year  will  finish  the  jubilee 
(being  the  100th)  of  the  Bank  of,  New  South  Wales, 
and  that  an  increase  in  dividend,  and  probably  a  bonus, 
will  be  pai4  then,  and  that  Bank  of  New  South  Wales' 
shares,  with  the  9  per  cent,  dividend  as  is  now  being 
paid,  return  nearly  4^  per  cent,  at  present  rates. 

That  the  London  Bank  of  Australia  will  have  to  pro- 
vide £57,000  less  interest  during  this  year  for  payment  on 
transferable  deposit  receipts,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
should  be  easily  able  to  pay  off  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  accumulated  preference  dividends 
of  5i  per  cent,  due  since  June  30,  1897,  amounting  to 
36s.  9d.  per  share,  and  that  ordinary  shares  should 
therefore   improve. 

That  the  Bank  of  Victoria's  capital  remains  intact. 

That  the  Union  Bank  may  fairly  be  expected  to  pay 
at  least  1  per  cent,  increase  in  their  next  dividend. 

That  Kaffir  stocks  are  likely  to  monopolise  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  the  London  market  tor  some  time  to 
come,  which  may  prove  detrimental  to  West  Australian 
interests. 

That  Boulders  and  Perseverance  ai"e  the  best  managed 
ventures  in  W.A.,  and  are  not  hkely  to  be  picked  up 
much   cheaper   than   at   present. 

That  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  Ltd.  will 
have  its  new  magnetic  concentrator  at  work  in  a  very 
short  time;  the  said  magnectic  concentrator  being  held 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Wetherill  process. 

Lastly  that  these  so-called  London  syndicates,  which 
secure  options  for  the  purchase  of  Victorian  mines, 
should  their  experts'  report  prove  favourable,  are  in 
reality  the  veriest  of  s^vindles,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
in  most  cases  simply  formed  to  have  the  ''  grip  "  of 
the  market  for  several  months.  For  instance: — ^A 
favourable  scheme  is  proposed  to  existing  shareholders 
for  the  purchase  of  their  mine.  In  sympathy  the  shares 
rise.  The  syndicate  sells  its  previous  pickings  up.  The 
expert   reports   unfavourably,    and   there   is   the   slump. 
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The  syudicate  have  sold  what  they  did  not  possess,  and 
then  proceed  to  buy  in  at  the  low  rates  to  meet  con- 
tracts. All  negotiations  are  at  an  end;  the  imcer- 
tainty  gi-adually  wears  off,  and  the  syndicate  tinishes  up 
a  profitable  three  months'  negotiations  very  much  in 
pocket,  after  starting  with  nothing  at  all. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  five  hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  United  States  dependent  upon 
the  industry   of  insurance. 

***** 

The  Directors  of  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company  have 
authorised   a    donation    of    one   hundred    guineas    to    be 
made  by  their  Canadian  branch   to   the   Ottawa  Fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent  fire. 
***** 

"  In  every  respect  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Associa- 
tion's operations  has  produced  better  results  than  any 
other,  and  is  a  manifestation  of  the  P'U)blic  appreciation 
of  the  liberal  principles  introduced  by  this  Association 
into  the  practice  of  mutual  life  assurance." — '"  Insur- 
ance G-uardian,"  London,  on  the  National  Mutual  Life 
Association. 

***** 

The  efficacy  of  Grinell  sprinklers  was  once  more  de- 
monstrated in  an  outbreak  of  fire  whic'h  occurred  at 
Messrs.  I'atterson,  Laing  and  Bruce's  ware^house  in 
Flinders-lane  on  May  30.  The  watchman's  attention 
was  drawn  by  the  ringing  of  the  electric  bell  in  con- 
nection with  the  sprinklers,  and  the  special  alarm  noti- 
fied the  occurrence  at  the  same  time  at  the  Central 
Fire  Station.  Before  the  brigade  arrived  the  flames 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  sprinklers,  and  without 
their  aid  a  serious  fire  would  probaibly  have  occurred. 
The  water  damage  was  considerable,  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable   goods   having   been   saturated. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Society  Ltd.  was  held  on  May  31,  Mr.  Henry 
Henty,  Ohaii-man  of  Directors,  presiding.  The  chair- 
man, in  moving  the  eidoption  of  the  reports  and  balance- 
sheet,  said  the  policies  completed  represented  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  £739,536  10s.,  whilst  the  proposals  re- 
ceived amounted  to  £1,113,331  10s.,  and  these  figures 
were  exclusive  of  propositions  made  in  connection  with 
the  various  contingents  proceeding  on  active  service 
in  South  Africa.  As  indicated  by  the  report,  the 
directors  took  a  conservative  view  in  regard  to  risks  on 
the  lives  of  those  proceeding  to  South  Africa.  After 
carefully  considering  the  subject,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  attempt  to  assess  the  proper  premium 
to  charge  for  assurance  of  the  contingents  would  be  to 
attemp*-  an  impossibility.  Tlhe  renewal  premiums 
showed  an  increase  amounting  to  £290,434,  against 
£287,146  in  1898.  Tlie  interest  receipts  amounted  to 
£92,196,  against  £90,130  in  the  year  before.  The  ex- 
penses showed  a  considerable  reduction,  being  less  by 
£4,532  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  funds  were  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  no  less  than  £123,609,  that 
increase  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  increase  for  the 
previo'is  year.  The  result  was  to  bring  the  toul 
funds  up  to  £2,385,266,  and  he  particularly  desired  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  out  of  that  sum,  no  less 
tihan  £480,720— little  less  than  half  a  million-— was  in- 
vested in  liquid  securities,  £270,000  being  in  cash  at 
banker's,  on  deposit  and  on  current  account,  and  the 
large  sum  of  £210,677  in  Government  and  other  de- 
bentures. In  connection  with  the  rate  for  the  year, 
which  represented  £4  2s.  3d.  per  cent.,  they  would 
bear  in  mind  that  their  last  annual  report  intimated 
that  the  premium  rates  of  the  Society  ha-d  been  revnsed, 
and  pl.aced  on  a  3*  per  cent,  basis.  These  ne^v  rates 
had  been  obtained  on  all  policies  issued  during  the  year. 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLDS   RECORD  FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1899  -  £506,183 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided   £8,711,317 


MOST   LIBERAL  POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST   ECONOMICAL   MANAGEMENT. 
MOST  STRINGENT   RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS  OF   THE   VICTORIA   BRANCH: 

Tub  Ho>.  Sir  W.  A.   Zeal,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

James  Grice,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

TuE  Hon.  a.  Dkakin,  M.L.A.  John  Cooke,  Esq. 

William  Henrv  Miller,  Esq. 


459  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


W.    J.    WALKER, 

Reside.st  Secretary. 


I^  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSU'^ANCE    SOCIETY 

OF  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Established  1859. 


F1NANCL\L    POSITION,  JAN.    J,    1899. 
Assurance   in    Force        ...      £205,657,736 
Assets  ...  ...  £53,826,937 

Increase   in   Assets  during 

1898  £4,4.77,766 

Surplus  £11,918,852 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation     ...  ...         £63,000,000 

Send  for  particulars  reirardiiif;  the 

GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Which  gives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  pre\-ious  forms  of  poli- 
cies and  in  addition  GUAR.-VNTKES  Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
and  PAID-UP  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  the 
amounts  of  the  LOANS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  increase 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTEN  IX  THE  POLICY. 

MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 

LOC.\L  DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claims): 

HON.  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD  I5RIGI1T,   ESQ.         A.  R.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGER    FOR   VICTORIA         -        G.  G.  McCOLL. 

GEN.  MANAGER  FOU  AUSTR.\LASIA   -  C.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


Applications  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 
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THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY    President. 


AUSTRALASIAN     DEPARTMENT: 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

7.    C.  RENNIE,  Gkseral  Manager. 


Statement  for  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1899. 


£61,980,397 
£51,686,239 


Assets     

Liabilities 

Contingent  Gnarantce  Fnud   and 

Divisible  Surplus         £10,294,157 

New  lusurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  £34,752,950 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  Force     £216,153,020 


NOTE.— The  Conversion  Rate  in  use  by  The  Mutual  Lite  is  more 
string-ent  than  in  any  other  Company,  being  S4.S7  to  the 
pound  sterling.  It  the  Rate  54.80  were  used  the  Assets 
instead  of  appearing  as  above  stated,  would  amount  to 
£62,884,278  and  the  Insurance  \n  Force  to  £219,305,252. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 

NEW  .SOUTH  WALES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Sydney 

VICTORIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA -73  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 

TASMANIA— 93  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Established  1836. 


In  the  Colonies,  1853. 


STERLING. 

Total  Assets  at  December  31,  1897  -  -  £10,236,133 
Total  Claims  Paid  to  December  31,  1897  -  £34,921,811 
Total  Net  Claims  Paid  in  Australasia  -  £2,182,270 
Total  Annual  Income,  1897  -  -  -£2,304,660 
Funds  Invested  in  Australia  exceed  -      £300,000 


Australasian  Board  of  Directors,  N.S.W. 


V.  C.  Watt,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  Heney  E.  Katee,  M.L.C. 


Hon.  Henrv  Mokt,  M.L.C. 
Ekic  H.  Mackat,  Esq. 


He  expiessed  regret  that  the  hand  of  death  had  removed 
Mr.  (ieorge  Withers,  who  for  many  years  was  a  director. 
The  Qujnquennial  investigation  tor  the  period  ended  on 
December  31  last  A\as  now  in  piosress,  and  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  coinmunicate  the  results  in  the  course  of 
two   or   three  months'    time. 

***** 

"  Nothing  in  the  history  of  life  assurance  is  equal  in 
romance  to  the  career  oi  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States,  a  company  which,  founded 
in  1859,  or  only  just  forty  years  ago,  now  iiOids  funds 
of  hfty-eight  millions  sterling.  It  is  very  ditticult 
to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  these  figures,  but  where 
else  can  be  found  a  company  that  has  accumulated 
mone.y  at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  for  every 
year  of  its  existence?  Not  in  the  annals  of  insurance 
in  this  country,  nor  in  those  of  any  other.  The  mar- 
vellous success  of  the  Equitable  of  the  United  States 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  fact  tlhat  from  its  fotm- 
dation  until  very  recently  it  was  directed  by  the 
greatest  genius  in  life  as.surance  that  the  world  ha« 
ever  seen,  whose  work  is  being  splendidly  carried  on 
by  his  sueces.iors;  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  liberality  of  its  contracts,  the  excellence  of  its 
results,  the  remarkable  promptitude  with  which  all  its 
claims  are  paid,  and  the  satisfaction  which  it  gives  to 
its  polie.vholders  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  given 
the  society  such  a  remarkable  hold  on  the  insuring  pub- 
lic, that  its  name  is  everywliere  regarded  as  a  synonym 
for  life  assurance  strength,  soundness,  and  generosity." 
— "  Index,"  London. 


The  wreck  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  went  ashore 
at  Sorrento  Back  Beach  last  month,  was  sold  by  auction 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Messrs.  Dalgety  and  Co.'s  officee, 
Melbourne.  The  auctioneer  offered  the  vessel,  cargo, 
and  the  wreckage  extending  along  the  foresho*>e  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  condition  being  that  the  pur- 
chaser should  pay  the  duty  on  all  goods  recovered.  The 
bidding  opened  at  £20,  and  the  wreck  was  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  S.  Fryberg,  of  Carlton,  for  the  sum  of  £53. 
*  *         »         «  « 

One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  connected  with  the 
financialpressof  Australia,  Mr.  J.  F.  McCarron,  founder  of 
the  "Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Record,"  has 
been  removed  by  a  painfully  sudden  death.  Mr.  McCar- 
ron was  present  at  the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Ball,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  after  en- 
joying one  of  the  dances  with  his  daughter,  he  sud- 
denly fell  unconscious  to  the  floor.  He  was  quickly 
can-ied  to  an  adjoining  room,  but  almost  immediately 
expired.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  fifty-three  years 
old,  having  been  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1848. 
He  arrived  in  Adelaide  in  1854,  and  in  1856  came  to 
^Melbourne.  He  learned  the  printing  trade  with  Messrs. 
W.  Goodhugh  and  Co.,  thei  leading  firm  in  Melbourne 
at  that  time.  In  1872  he  established  the  firm  of  McCar- 
ron, Stewart  and  Co.,  since  merged  into  McCarron, 
Bird  and  Co.  In  1877  the  "Australasian  Insurance  and 
Banking  Record "  was  inaugurated,  and  met  with 
success.  Mr.  McCarron  was  elected,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  Councillor  of  the  City  of  Melbourne,  and  was  a 
director  of  the  Foster  Brewing  Co.  and  other  large 
commercial  concerns.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
sons    and  two  daughters. 

***** 

The  general  average  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  was  20 
per  cent.  The  heaviness  of  the  charge  is  accounted  for 
by  the  unloading  and  restoring  of  the  frozen  meat  in 
her  cargo,  which  entailed  a  large  expense. 


HEAD    OFFICE  for  Australasia:— 
62    PITT   STREET,   SYDNEY. 

M,  W.  S.  CL.VRKE,  Reslaent  Secretary. 


Tbe  British  Board  of  Trade  annual  compilation  of  life 
insurance  business  has  recently  been  published.  It 
shows  a  fair  increase  upon  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year,  and  compared  with  the  figures  of  ten  years  ago 
a  very  considerable  increase.  During  the  ten  years 
the  total  income  in  the  ordinary  department  has  in- 
creased from  £21,644,000  to  '  £32,087,000— say  by 
£10,443,000;    and    in    the    industrial    department    from 
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£4,583,000  to  £8,793,000,  or  by  £4,210,000.  In 
tne  (irst  ease  the  increase  tor  the  decade 
IS  at  the  rate  of  48  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second 
case  it  is  at  the  rate  of  92  per  cent.  The  progi-ess  of 
industrial  insurance  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  simplj' 
wonderful,  and  the  offices  devoted  to  this  business  are 
satisfactorily  solving  the  old-age  pension  problem  by 
their  methods.  The  assets  of  the  British  life  insur- 
ance offices  now  amount  to  £288,789,000,  the  increase 
in  ten  years  being  £92,759,000.  These  institutions,  to- 
gether with  the  joint  stock  banks  and  the  savings  banks, 
now  hold  a  large  proportion  of  British  gilt-edged  securi- 
ties. A  noteworthy  feature  of  British  life  insurance, 
which  is  also  observable  in  the  colonies,  is  the  large  im- 
portance attained  by  what  is  known  as  endo\vment 
insurance  as  distinguished  from  whole  term  of  life 
insurance  business.  In  the  United  Kingdom  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  insurance  policies  is 
under  the  heading  of  endowment  insurance. 


To  the  average  man.  Who  is  content  to  insure  his 
life  for  a  few  hundreds,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  there  are  himdred^  of  men  whose  insurances  run 
far  into  five  and  even  six  figures;  and  that  some  men 
have  paid  in  a  single  premmm  a  sum  which,  if  well 
invested,  would  yield  a  Prime  Minister's  official  salary 
for  ever. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
amounts  of  these  colossal  insurances,  and  it  may  be  wise 
to  dilute  the  statements  that  the  King  of  Italy  is  m- 
sured  for  a  sum  of  £1,500,000  sterling,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  life  is  insured  for  considerably  more 
than  half  a  million. 

Probably  the  largest  individual  insurance  which  is  not 
open  to  question  is  one  of  £500,000  effected  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia  on  the-  tirth  of  his  first  daughter.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world 
thus  practically  recognises  the  prudence  of  insuring  life. 

When  Mr.  George  Vanderbilt,  one  of  the  world-known 
family  of  millionaires,  started  some  tune  ago  on^  a  trip 
round  the  world,  he  effected  an  insurance  of  £200,000 
through  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  Half  of  the  risk  the  company  assumed,  and 
the  remaining  half  was  distributed  over  a  large  number 
of  English  companies.  This  is  the  only  loiown  instance 
in  which  any  company  has  staked  £100,000  on  a  single 
life;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  an  insurance  of 
£50,000  effected  with  the  same  company  on  the  life  of 
a  wealthy  Englishman,  who  is  content  to  pay  £2,000 
a  year  for  the  security. — "  Tit-Bits." 


The  Marine  Court  of  Inquiry  gave  its  decision  on  May 
SO,  re  the  grounding  of  tihe  steamer  G-ulf  of  Taranto  off 
Williamstown  on  April  2  last.  The  charge  was  one 
of  misconduct  against  Pilot  William  Thomas  Liley 
for  careless  navigation.  The  finding  of  the  Court  was 
that  the  cliarge  had  been  sustained,  and  ordered  that 
his  license  as  a  pilot  should  be  suspended  Jor  three 
months,  in  addition  to  the  pa>Tnent  oi  £13  13s.,  the 
expenses  of  the  enquiry.  A  strong  point  of  tlhe  de- 
fence was  that  iron  vessels  showed  a  tendency  to  draw 
to  the  westward  at  this  part  of  the  Bay;  but  the 
Court  held  that  if  there  were  common  knowledge  otf 
this  magnetic  current,  the  pilot  should  have  exercised 
still  more  caution  in  approaching.  Mr.  Croker,  who 
appeared  for  Pilot  Liley,  held  that  the  finding  of  the 
Court  was  bad  in  law  and  was  unjustified  by  the 
evidence,   and  he  gave  notice  of  appeal. 


The  stormy  weather  along  the  New  South  Wales 
coast  at  the  end  of  last  month  caused  a  very  heavy 
loss  of  cattle  on  board  the  steamer  Annerley,  1,887 
ton?,  whicih  left  Newcastle  on  the  25th  inst.  for  Dur- 
ban, with  302  bullocks,  fodder,  and  coal.  Aiter  leav- 
ing Newcastle,  the  vessel  fell  in  with  the  storm,  and 
was  so  terrifically  tossed  about  tliat  she  lost  180  head 
of  cattle.  So  severe  was  the  gale  that  it  took  the 
steame)-  four  days  to  traverse  140  miles,  or  under  two 
miles  per  hour. 


THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE  1^^ 


INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Insurance. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE     . 
MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOB  ART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON- St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhil),  E.G. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Managee. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE   CO. 

LIMITED. 


HEAD    OFFICE— 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CASTLEREACH  AND  MOOR  STS., 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches  :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 
(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and 
Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


POINTS  OF  THE    '99   REPORT. 

Annual  Premium  Income,  £291,759   Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,254,778. 

(Exclusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  business.) 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The  fact  that   the    Company's    Policy   Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  206,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  ou  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 
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HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.     .     .    THE   FAMOUS  REMEDY   FOE    .     .     . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  "  !  I  Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencemont,  and  Consumption  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 


BAD  COUGHS. 


THREE    OASES    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTT'LE   OF   HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  EN  ENGLAND. 


SEVERE  COLD^  WITH  LOSS  0-F  VOICE,   CURED 
BY  HALF  A  BOTTLE. 


LlenwwUyn,    Kaiunga,    Victoria. 
Mr.  Heame, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleaded  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  ■winter  three  of  my 
dbUdren  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  sudi  a  severe 
oold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voioe.  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  nouse  now,  and  re- 
eommend  it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  »ooe  four  bottles  to 
Elngl&nd  to  my  motier,  who  it  Buffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.    The  address  is  eneloeed. — Yours  gratefully, 

JOHN    S.    MOlfriJMER. 


The  relative  in  England,  vrho  is  eighty  years  old,  aJao 
Cured  by  Heame's  Bronchitis  Cure. 


WAS  A  GREAT  SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,   AND  IS   QUITE  WELL. 


FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8  Watuon-street,   Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,    England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Heame,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  wiil  be  glad  t©  know 
wiat  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  1  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
ehitis  Cure  three  times  a  dav,  as  directed,  and  was 
very  muoh  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  adding  His  blessing,  I  was  quite  well, 
•nd  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had    not    done   that    prpvioiisly    for    twelve 


months — always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  alwayt 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  »on  for  his  gread 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwei- 
lyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPITTING  LT>  BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MOKE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURB. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  feeHng  stronger  than  I  have  far 
years.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Heame's  Bronchitis  Core  was  a^ain  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  ebemiet 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  oomd  do.  He  tells  ntt 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do — to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  I  commenced  to  take  it;  I  aged 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  aft^ 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  poesiMy 
be,  and  was  always  taking  ood  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  yvn. 
Charlotte  has  been  verv  ill  sdnee  I  wrote  you.  Htct 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  Tlie  doctor  tola 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Oure,  and  tofd  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  a^ain.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  wa« 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lanoR 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  tae 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  ytw 
see  what  good  it  has  aone,  and  she  wishes  to  have  sonke 
with  my  next  aupply. 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholenale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hrarne,  Chemist,  Geolong, Victoria  Small 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4/6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  Forwarded  by  i^ost  t-u  a:iy  addic;.- 
when  not  obtainable  locally.  •-.... 
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Time  You  Had  a  Watch  \ 

Solve  this  PuzzICi  follow  the  Directions 
cioselyi  and  here's  one  for  nothing. 


S*L»D 


8*LV*R 


W*T*H 


I      I      ti«»N 


*F    I       I       I      QU*SS 


R*G*T      I  Sc  I     B*Y     I  A  |     C1I*''N 


There  is  no  catch  in  it ;  we  lose  on 
kll  single  transactions.  It  is  simply  a 
method  of  Advertising 
adopted  by  us  to  intro- 
duce our  business  into 
every  household  in  Aus- 
tralasia. A  world-famed 
£.2  10s.  solid  Silver  Key- 
less Hunter  Watch,  lady's 
or  gent.'s,  is  given  gratis 
to  every  reader  sending  in 
the  correct  solution  of  tbw 
word  puzzle. 

Conditions.  —  Your 
answer  to  the  Puzzle  must 
be  accurate.  That  if  yo»r 
answer  is  correct,  you  will 
purchase  one  of  our 

Solid  Silver  Single 
or   Double  Chains. 

Sead  stamped   addressed 
envelope  for  reply. 


Thi 


ADDRESS  THI  HAKAQER, 


GLOBE    WATCH    CO.    LTD., 

105    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY, 


JAMES  THELWELL 


(Late    MEEKS    &    COCK), 

Successors  to  Alston  &,  Brown, 


1 


TAILOR, 
HATTER  AND 
MERCER, 


Has  always  a  Choice  Selection  of  .  .  . 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  TWEEDS, 

VICUNAS,  SEKGES,  &c. 

WOODEOW'S    and  other  English  makes  in 
Best  Silk,  Hard  and  Soft  Felt  HATS. 

LATEST     STYLES    in     GENTS'    SHIETS, 
HOSIEEY,  and  TIES  always  in  stock. 

5  254  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE,  i; 
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PEPSALT 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» ♦ 

t 

A  Delightful  ♦ 
Table  Salt.       I 


I^   The    Dyspeptic's    Panacea. 


PEPSALT 


USE    IT    FOR    ALL   CULINARY    ♦ 
PURPOSES.  I 


Adds  Wing's  to  Indigestion. 


I      PEPSALT    ^ 


TASTES    LIKE    SALT 

IS     SALT. 


C> 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GROCERS. 


D.    MITCHELL    &.    CO.,    t 


SOLE    AGENTS. 


A      ^WTONIDERFXJIL.      RIFLE  |  the 

The  '^Maxim''  Rapid-Fire  Repeating  Air  Rifle    QOOTAMUNDRA 


Carriage 
Paid. 


Magazine  Capacity 


ONE    THOUSAND    SHOTS 

AT    ONE    LOADING. 

'T*HE  "Maxim"  Rapid-FJre  Air  Rifle  is  the  latest  American  Invention  in  sporting  weapoOB,  and  we  have  secuieil  lue  lOl* 
■*■  Australasian  Agency.  By  h  speL-iil  airanijeineiit  with  tlie  iiiauu£;icturerB  we  are  makiug  a  most  liberal  offer  for  a  limited 
time,  in  order  to  iutroduc-e  thia  splendid  weapon  thron^linut  the  tolouies  at  once,  aud  we  are  enabl.d  to  eell  the  first  one 
tbousand  at  the  marvellouslv  low  price  of  2l8.  Carriage  Paid  to  any  address  in  Australia  or  New  Zcalant-l.  niakink'  it  the 
cheapest  gnn  of  its  kmd  and'certainly  the  best  ever  oUeieJ.  The  •'Matim"  Rapid-Fire  Repeating  Air  Rifle  ia  ci'iistmeted  to 
hold  one  thousand  shota  lu  its  magazine  (if  required)  at  one  loading.  It  is  in  appearauce  very  much  like  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Carbine,  being  about  that  size  and  model,  all  the  parts  are  extremely  aiuiple  and  will  not  yet  out  of  order,  and  the 
materials  used  in  tUe  manufacture  are  of  the  best,  all  parts  are  interchangeable,  and  with  ordinary  caie  will  last  a  lifetime.  So 
accurately  does  it  shoot  tnat  a  good  marksinan  has  split  cards,  edge  on.  at  15  yards  with  it.  Thi«  wnmlerful  nfte  has  a  most 
remarkable  penetration  or  h  itting  power,  being  far  greater  than  attained  by  any  air  rifle  ever  before  Invented  The  weapon  can  De 
rired  30  times  in  one  minute,  as  the  lever  under  breech  works  very  rapidly,  loading  and  cockin«  the  gun  by  the  one  action. 
The  magazine  is  nickel-plated,  stock  highly  polisiied  and  well  seasoned,  sights  accurately  set  and  tested,  and  the  body  of  the  rifle 
ii  handsomely  and  durably  jar^i.ned.  The  rifle  is  1899  model,  the  latest  improved  pattern,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  ca-^e,  witlv 
printed  instructions.  The  ammunition  used  is  shot,  A. A.  size,  which  can  be  purchased  anywhere  at  6d.  per  jiound,  hence  the 
cost  of  using  this  wonderful  rifle  is  almost  nothing.  Inpurchaaiug  this  rifle  from  us  you  secure  our  guarantee  tint  it  is  all  that 
we  claim  for  it,  or  that  we  will  refunu  money.  No  sportsman  sliould  be  without  this  magnificent  weapon.  There  i^  no  danger 
in  its  use  and  even  boys  and  youths  may  use  it  without  risk.  The  air  compressing  mechanism  is  a  perfect  invention,  being  the 
simplest  and  most  durable  ever  used.  The  air  chamber  is  constructed  on  a  principle  which  gives  great  strength  and  it  will  with- 
■tand  a  pressure  of  many  i)ounns  to  the  square  inch.  The  pull-off  of  the  trigger  is  rather  less  than  in  ordinary  rifles,  conducing  to 
great  rapidity  of  flrine.  The  "Maxim"  Repeating  Air  Rifle  is  about  36  inches  long  from  muzzle  to  heei-plate.  the  weight  is  about 
4  pounds,  wiiich  is  light  enough  to  cause  no  fatigue  and  heavy  enough  to  ensure  accurate  ahootine.  The  illnstration  gives  an  idea 
o(  its  appearance,  but  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  thoroughlv  appreciated.  For  target  practice  no  rifle  mad«  run  surpaw  it. 
email  game  of  all  kinds  at  reasonable  range  fall  victims  to  its  great  penetration.  We  will  sell  the  first  one  thousand  at  the  low 
•price  of  21s.  Carriage  Paid  in  order  to  introduce  this  splendid  weapon,  and  we  desire  the  thouBand  rifles  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  thousand  users  who  will  spread  its  fame,  hence  we  will  not  sell  more  that  one  rifle  to  an  individual.  Catalogues 
of  goods  of  our  own  manufacture  and  importation,  including  illustrated  gun  list,  sent  with  each  rifle.  Every  description  of 
weapon  in  stock.  To  tecome  entitled  to  the  "Maxim"  for  21s.  Carriage  Paid  your  order  ninsi  be  sent  to  us  not  later  than 
1st  September  1900,  and  this  advertisement  must  be  cut  out  ana  sent  with  your  order.  Send  money  by  Chntue,  P.O  O., 
Postal  Note,  or  Cash  in  Registered  letter.       Flease  cross  cheque  London  Bank  01  Australia.     Address— 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co.,  359  361  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


LIBERAL. 

(N.S.W.) 

Published  WednesdayB  and 
Saturdays. 

Oirculatdng  freely  in  Ooota- 
mundra,  Gundagai,  WaJ- 
lendbeen,  Bethimgra,  Moat- 
field,  Stockinbingal,  Spring- 
dale,  Jugiong,  Jindalee  and 
West  Jindalee,  Temora, 
Adelong,  flluttama,  and 
many  other  places. 

EDITOR,    E.    DOIDGE, 

Author  of  "  Father  and 
Son,"  "The  Daughters  of 
Eve  "—a  tale  of  the  Maori 
War,  "The  Mj-stery  of 
Mervellien,"  "Marian  Gron- 
isby,"  "  PiTree,  Daughter 
of  Ttranui,"  &c. 
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GEORGE   ROBERTSON  &  CO.  PROPRIETARY  Ltd., 

384-390    LITTLE    COLLINS    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


Fiction. 

Sporting  Sketches,  by  Nat  Gould;  2s.  and  3s. 

Becky,  by  Helen  Alatbers;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

A  Young  Dragoon,  by  Sarah  Tytler;  3s.  6d. 

The  Dean  of  Darrendale,  by  W.  Eversley;   2s.  6d.  and 

3s.  6d. 
The    Seafarers,    by   J.    Bloundelle-Burton ;    2s.    6d.    and 

3s.  6d. 
A  Fighter  in  Khaki,  by  Ralph  Rodd;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
A  Second  Coming,  by  Richard  Marsh;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
George  Geith    of  Feh-Court,  by  ISIrs.  Riddell;  2s.  (cheap 

edition). 
The  Freres,  by  Mrs.  Alexander;   2s.    (cheap  edition). 
The  Accused  Princess,  by  Allen  Upward:  3s.  Cd. 
From  Veldt  Camp  Fires,  by  H.  A.  Bryden;  3s.  6d. 
Resurrection,  by  Leo  Tolstoi;  2s.   (cheap  edition). 
Ainsley'.s  Ju  Ju,  by  Harold  Bindloss;  3s.  6d. 
Miss  Balmain's  Past,  by  B.  M.  Croker;   3s.  6d.    (cheap 

edition). 
The  Princess  Sophia,  by  E.  F.  Benson;  6s. 
The  Executor,  by  Mrs.  Alexander;  2s.  (cheap  edition). 
Bema  Boyle,  by  Mrs.  Riddell;  2s.  (cheap  edition). 

General   Literature. 

Practical  Irrigation,  by  John  jNI'Keague;  7s.  6d. 
The  Unchanging  East,  by  Robert  Barr;   6s. 


Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer,  by  I.  Kant;  2s.  6d. 
Sanskrit  Literature,  by  A.  A.  Macdonell;   6s. 
Cricket  in  Many  Climes,  by  P.  F.  Warner;  7s.  6d. 
The  Divine  Adventure,  &c.— Studies  in  Spiritual  History, 

By  Fiona   Maeleod;   6s. 
The  French  Revolution,  by  Thomas  Carlyle;  illustrated,; 

5s. 
Some   Social  and   Political   Pioneers  of  the   Nineteenth 

Century,  by  R.  Balmforth;   2s.  6d. 
Ephesian  Studies,  by  H.  C.  G.  Moule;   5s. 
White  Man's  Africa,   by  Poultney  Bigelow;   2s.  Cd. 
How  to  Deal  with  Your  Banker,  by  H.  Warren;  3s.  6d. 
Some  Fruits  of  Solitude,  by  W.  Penn;   3s. 
British  America   (British  Empire  Series) ;  6s. 
Shakespeare    the  Man:   an  Attempt  to  Find  Traces  of 

the  Dramatist's  Perssonal  Character  in  His  Dramas, 

by  Goldwin  Smith;  2s.  6d. 
Theism    in  the  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Philosophy, 

by  J.  Iverach;   6s. 
Spi-ing  and  Autumn  in  Ireland,  by  Alfred  Austin 
A  Popular  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 

Boyd  Carpenter;  6s. 
Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia:  Essays  on  Religion;  ^s. 
Instructions   in   Photography,   by   Professor  W. 

Abney;   7s. 


;  3s. 

by 

6d. 

de 
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TWO    MILLION    BOOKS    TO    CHOOSE    FROM. 

E.  W.  COLE,  BOOKARCADeTmELBOURNE;  ^^^^^J. 
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Send  for  Cole's  Book  Buyer's  Guide  and  Magazine  of  Choice  Extracts,  48  pages,  Monthly. 
It  contains  titles  and  short  notices  of  hundreds  of  New  and  .Standard  Books    Music  Lists,  &c. 


PHILOSOPHICAL.  AND  CONTROVERSIAL. 

At  3s.  6d.  per  Voluipe;  postage  6d. 

By  Samuel  Laing. 

MODERN  SCLENCE  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 
(Nineteenth  thousand.)  "  From  the  first  page  to  the 
last  the  book  is  charmingly  written,  with  temperance 
and  wisdom  that  will  win  a  hearing  for  the  author  from 
many  who  may  not  share   his  views." 

A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIAN.    (Ninth  thouBaad.) 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FUTURE.  (Thirteenth  thou- 
sand.) 

HIJMAN  ORIGUSrS.    Illustrated.     (12,000.) 
By  Winwood  Reade. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MAN.  (Sixteenth  edi- 
tion.) This  is  a  reprint  of  the  7s.  6d.  English  edition, 
but  ia  sold  at  3s.  6d.  in  Australia.  Contents: — Part  I. 
"  War."  Comprising  history  of  Egypt,  Western  Asia, 
The  Persians,  The  Greeks,  The  Macedonians,  Alexan- 
dria, The  Phoenicians,  Carthage  and  Rome,  Roman 
Africa,  The  Arabs.  Part  II.  "  Religion."  The 
natural  history  of  Religion,  The  Israelites,  The  Pro- 
phets, The  Christians,  Arabia,  Mecca,  Mahomet,  Descrip- 
tdon  of  Africa,  The  Mahometanfl  in  Central  Africa, 
Part  III.  "  Liberty."  Ancient  Europe,  Invasion  of 
the  Germans,  The  Castle,  The  Town,  The  CSiurch, 
Venice,  Arab  Spain,  Portuguese  Discoveries,  The  Slave 
Trade  Abolition  in  Europe,  Abolition  in  America, 
Materials  of  Human  History.  Part  IV.  "  Intelle«t." 
Animal  Period  of  the  Earth,  Origin  of  Man  and  Early 
History,  The  Future  of  the  Human  Race,  The  Religion 
of  Reason,  and  Love. 


CONDUCT  AND  DUTY.— A  Treasure-book  of  In- 
tellectual, Physical,  Social,  and  Moral  Advice  by  th« 
best  authors  of  all  times  and  all  countries.  Cheaper 
edition,  leather  padded,  in  box,  3s.  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  edgea, 
Is.    6d.;    postage   4d. 

JUST  OUT. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING 
SOCIETIES.  By  L.  Gibson,  M.A.  Contains  (1)  How 
to  conduct  pubhc  meetings;  (2)  Questions  for  debate, 
giving  leading  arguments  on  both  sides  with  list! 
of  references;  (3)  Hints  for  essays.  284  pages.  Only 
Is.  6d.  paper;  2s.  cloth;  postage  4d. 

POPULAR  Is.  BOOKS.  Posted,  Is.  3d.  per  Vol. 

"Manners  for  Men;"  "Manners  for  Women:"  "A 
Word  to  Women;"  "  How  to  be  Pretty,  Though  Plain;" 
"The  Gentle  Art  of  Good  Talking;'"  "The  Secret  ol 
Good  Health  and  Long  Life;"  "The  Book  of  Stitches;" 
"  Tlie  Applause  Reciter;"  "  Health  Exercises  and 
Home  Gymnastics,"  with  forty-six  illustrations;  "  Prof 
and  Cons,"  a  handbook  to  the  controversies  of  the  day; 
"  The  Best  Way  to  Get  On,"  by  Bamum,  and  oihet 
smart  business  men,  for  the  country  home. 

NEW  AUSTRALIAN  PUBLICATIONS. 
Is.  each;   posted  3d. 
THE  BOERS  AND  THE  BRITISH.      A  history  mt 
events   leading   up   to   the   war.       140   pages  and   map. 
Is.  paper;  Is.  6d.  cloth;  postsige  3d. 

YOUNG  AUSTRALIA.  A  magazine  of  adventnre, 
travels,  sport  and  pastimes.  136  large  pages.  Im. 
Pubhshed  quarterly.  Yearly  subscription,  4a.  post  free. 
Cheapest  and  best  reading  for  boys  published. 


Printed  by  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  for  the  Review  Printin-,'  Compiny  Proprietary  Liiui'cd,  r.:ij  Published  by 
T.  .Shaw  Fitchett  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  Proprietary  Limited,  at  IGT-D  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


THE 


RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Cooking 
with   Com=- 
fort    Abso= 
lutely    un- 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING-  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices  from  38  6  to  70/- 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

II^ol^^:M:o^^G-E:I^s , 
Corner  of  Coilins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE. 


John  Danks  8c  Son 
Proprietary  Limited. 

Brassfounders, 
Coppersmiths, 
Engineers, 
Sheet  Lead  and 
Lead  Pipcmakers. 


The  Best  House 

FOR 
PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS, 

RRIGATION 
PLANT, 

PORTABLE 
ENGINES, 

THRASHING 
MACHINES, 

TRACTION 

ENGINES, 

CAS    FITTINGS, 

WATER    FITTINGS, 

VENTILATORS, 

ALUMINIUM,    TIN, 

,     BRASS,   COPPER, 

Q      LEAD,    in    sheet, 

tube,   rod,  wire. 


.{l3;5ijj>  "*^f1?^jil(i»iiB*^     or  ingot. 

391  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE.    320  PITT  ST,  SYDNEY. 


team  Cooker 


Invented   by   Mrs.  Alice  Stewart,   of  Chicag-o. 

When  known  it  becomes  a  household  necessity— no  housekeeper  will  do  without  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  dinner  can  be  put  in  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  sen'e. 

Everything  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Burning',  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcooking  is  impossible. 

By  using  the  "  Success  "  Sieam  Cookkii,  you  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meats,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  inviting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.  This  is  simply  French 
cooking. 

By  the  use  of  the  "Success  "  Steam  Cooker  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meal  on  one  hole 
of  a  stove  than  you  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.    This  is  quite  an  item. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
fl,hile  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  l-6>iin  di.imeter,  3  Vessels,  for  2  to  3  People,  7/-;  4  Vessels,  for  3  to  5  People,  9,6; 
PATTERN  No.  2— S.',  in.  diameter,  4  Vessels,  for  4  to  6  People,  12,6  ;  .S  Vessels,  for  5  to S  People,  15/-. 

6  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  17/6  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  People,  20,'-. 
PATTERN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  3S,'-. 

All  "Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal, 

THE    BEST    OF   ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experience  of 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  objectionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  other  deBigras, 

We  have  sixea  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottage. 


FOY  &  GIBSON,  COLLINGWOOD.  MELBOUBME. 
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LISTER    HENRY    AND    CO., 

MELBOURNE   AND    SYDNEY. 


